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GRATITUDE AND ESTEEM 






The following chapters are based on lectures given for 
several years past at Cornell University. These lectures 
were intended to embody some of the more recent investi- 
gations in English philology and serve as an introduction 
lo the history of the English language. This will explain in 
brief the origin of the book now published. Some fiirther 
words as to its plan may not be out of place. 

It will be noted that the author has emphasized through- 
out the development of the native element in English. This 
has been done because many studies of the English lan- 
guage seem to give undue prominence to the foreign 
element, and to leave an incorrect impression as to what 
would have been the development of our mother tongue 
-if there had been no such contact with foreign nations as 
taken place in the history of the English people. Such 
incorrect impression results mainly from a wrong con- 
ception of the Norman conquest and of its effect upon 
the English language. The Middle English period has 
therefore been treated with special fulness, in order to show 
the real relation of the conquest by the Normans to the 
language of the conquered people. In this part my 
indebtedness to the historians Freeman and Stubbs will 
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be evident. At the same time the facts cited by those 
writers have been examined anew from the standpoint 
of the philologist, in order to correct misinterpretations to 
which the historian not trained in linguistic science is liable. 
Yet not only in connectioa with the Middle English 
period, but in the treatment of the vocabulary, the pho- 
nology, and the inflections, the same importance has been 
attached to English as one of the Teutonic languages, 
; not so much modified by external influences as 
has been often supposed. 

Another element in the history of English which has 
also received special attention is the phonology of the 
language, or the sounds and their relationships. No 
apology for this will be necessary to those who know 
importance of the study of the spoken, that is the 
living, word as fundamental to all linguistic study. To others 
the author may say with the confidence of an English 
philologist in his preface to a recent book, the day of 
phonology as a fundamental adjunct to linguistic study 
must inevitably come. While the part dealing with pho- 
nology will be least attractive to many, and may be omitted 
altogether by some, the author was unwilling to attempt 
a history of English without emphasising the importance 
of phonetics in explaining linguistic facts, the regularity of 
phonetic changes, and the relationships of words as shown 
by the relationships of the sounds composing them. 

This book is designed for college classes and for teachers 
of English. The purpose was to make a handbook which 
should be neither too elaborate for college use nor too 
elementary for the scholar. For this i 
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minuteness in detail was deemed inadvisable. Some will 
no doubt wish to supplement the book with additional 
lectures, and with more detailed explanation of many 
points. On the other hand some may prefer to use only 
the historical portions, with the chapters on the vocabulary 
and on inflections. It is hoped the book may be useful to 
both classes, serving as a basis for study, and stimulating 
if possible to more extended investigation of the philology 
of the English tongue. 

My indebtedness to various books and studies will be 
readily perceived from the authors quoted or referred to 
in the foot-notes. Th^ latter will also direct further study 
in connection with subjects mentioned in the text. In 
acknowledging suggestions and assistance from various 
friends, I desire to mention especially Professor Herbert 
Eveleth Greene of Johns Hopkins University, who has 
kindly read the book as it was passing through the press. 
My thanks are also due to Mr. William Strunk, Jr., and 
Mr. Wilbur C. Abbott, who have assisted in proof-reading. 

O. F. E. 
Ithaca, Sept. i, 1894. 
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The English language belongs to the Teutonic branch 
lof the Indo-European family of tongues. By a family o( 
languages is meant a group bound together by unmistakable 
likenesses in words and grammatical forms. A branch 
indicates a smaller group which has, besides the character- 
btics of the larger division, a certain similarity in words and 
forms not known to other members of the family. This 
similarity within the group is accounted for by original 
union of all members of the family within a limited area ; in 
other words, by a common home and a common ancestry. 
The differences between two nienibers of the same family, or 
group, are the result of gradual separation from one 
another, emphasized it may have been by some natural 
boundary, as a river or mountain range. Under these 
ciicumstances began changes in the spoken language, which 
in time resulted in different dialects. Completer separation, 
s by migration, caused greater differences to a^^CM , mWaV 
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the various languages of the group became mutually uniri- 
telligible and were no longer recognized by the casual 
observer as having anything in common. There still 
remain, however, in all members of the fe.mily a body of 
simple, every-day words easily recognized as cognate s by the 
student of language, together with certain forms of inflection 
that the philologist is able to trace to a common source. 

2, There are in all about one hundred families of lan- 
guages known to the philologist, although but few of these 
have been studied with any considerable degree of thorough- 
ness. The remaining families are made up of the aboriginal 
dialects of America and Africa, where the lack of literature 
and the rapid changes constantly going on, prevent the 
arrangement into detenninate groups. The four families 
that have been most systematically investigated are the 
Hamitic, the Semitic, the Ural-Altaic, and the Indo- 
European families, in the last of which alone we are 
specially interested. 



3. The Indo-European family consists of languages of 
_the inBectional type ; that is, in all members of the group 
words are made up of roots and inflectional endings, or 
modifying parts, united into inseparable wholes. But from 
this it is clear thai we may suppose a time when the Indo- 
European, or parent speech, was not inflectional ; that is, 
when the inflectional suffixes liad not become attached to 
words. This is sometimes called the root period of the 
parent speech. Later, words of the inflectional type gradu- 
ally arose by a union of roots and suiExes, or by a soldering 
together of words forming a syntactical group. After the 
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rinflcctional type had been assumed, the Indo-European 
family gradually split up into many dialects, the differ- 
entiation taking place as early as 2000 B.C. This is proved 
by the fact that we know the history of the languages of 

frlodia from about 1500 b.c. 
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4, The Indo-European family' includes eight branches, 
each of which has several sub-divisions. They are as 
follows : — 



I. The Aryan Branch. — This consists of two groups, 
le Indian and the Iranian. The Indian is represented 
by the archaic language of the Brah manic scriptures, 
or Veda, the oldest portions of which were perhaps 
written as early as 1500 B.C. Nearest to this is the 
Sanskrit proper, the representative of a lost dialect very like 
the Vedic, Sanskrit became the literary language of India, . 
has been handed down in a fixed form. Beside it 
xisted a vulgar language, or Prakrit, differing from the 
ikrit as early as the third century b.c. The Prakrit was 
idopted as a literary language by the Buddhists, and 
rcalled Pali, while from it have descended in addition 
the numerous dialects of India. The Iranian is first repre- 
sented by the Old Persian, in which cuneiform inscriptions 
were written from about 520 to 350 b.c. Next comes the 
Avestic, or Zend, the language of the sacred book of 
Zoroaster. The modem representatives of Iranian, though 



> For Ibete subdivisions cf. The Blimenii of the ComparaUvi Gram, 
sftkt Inda-Girmanic Ijutguagu, by Karl Brutmaiui, tnuulated by Jos 
■ MViighl. VoL 1, Inlroduclion. 
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4 HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

not direct descendfinta of the Old Persian, or Zend, are 
the Persian, the Kurdish, and tlie Afghan. 

II. The Armenian Branch. — Armenian was long sup- 
posed to be a member of the Iranian group, but it has been 
recently proved to be an independent member of the Indo- 
European family. It is preserved as a literary language. 
Old Armenian, which dates from the fifth century aj). 
when it was used in the Christian books of the Armenians. 
There are also modem Armenian dialects. 

III. The Hellenic Branch. — The Greek dialects, mak- 
ing up the Hellenic branch, arc numerous. There are the 
Ionic-Attic ; the Doric ; the northwest Greek of Phocls, 
^tolia, Epirus, etc, ; die jEoUc ; the Elean ; the Arcadian- 
Cyprian ; and the Pamphylian. The literary language, 
common to all Greeks, sprang from the Attic in the fifth 
century B.C. This is the form that has come down to us, 
the dialects being mainly known through inscriptions. 
There are also many dialects of modem Greek, although 
their relation to the older language has not been accurately 
determined. 

IV. The Albajjun Branch. — This consists of the lan- 
guage of ancient Illyria, which has been known only since 
the seventeenth century. It is of httle importance except 
to the philologist, who finds in it a connecting link between 
the Hellenic and the Italic branches. 
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■goo B.C. when it sprang from the dialect of Latium. Side 
by side with this there existed a popular language, the 
vulgar Latin, which as spoken in the provinces developed 
into the modem Romance languages, the most important 
being Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. Of the Um- 
brian-Samnitic group, the best known are the Umbrtan 
the Oscan, with which we are acquainted through 
iptions dating from the last centuries before our era. 



VI. The Celtic Branch. — The Celtic was originally 
spoken over Portugal, Spain, France, and England, but was 
later displaced by the Romance languages and English. 
This branch includes three groups ; the Gallic, the Britannic, 
and the Gaelic, Gallic is little known except through 
names quoted by Greek and Latin authors, or through 
inscriptions and coins. Britannic includes the Cymric, or 
Welsh, the Cornish, and the Armorican of northwest 
France, Welsh and Armorican are known from the eighth 
or ninth centuries, Cornish from a somewhat later period. 
The latter also became extinct at the end of the last, 
or the beginning of the present, century. To the 
Gaelic belong the Irish, the Scotch-Gaelic, and the Manx 
now spoken in the Isle of Man. The oldest Gaelic is 
known from inscriptions of about 500 a.d. Old Irish was 
a literary language in the eighth century, while Scotch-Gaelic 
literature begins somewhat later. Manx has been known 
only in the last few centuries. 



VII. The Balto-Slavic Branch. —This consists of the 
in which died out in the seventeenth century, the Lithu- 
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anian and the Lettic, forming the Baltic group. The Sla- 
vonic group falls inlo two divisions, the southeastern and the 
western. The first comprises Russian in its varieties, with 
Bulgarian and lUyrian ; the second, Czech, or Bohemian, 
Sorabian, and Polish. The oldest and most important of 
these is Old Bulgarian, the language in which the Slavonic 
apostles Cyril and Methodius wrote in the ninth century. 
It thus became the language of the Greek church, a some- 
what modified form of it being called Church Slavonic. 

VIII. The Teutonic Branch. — This is the branch to 
which our own language belongs, together with German, 
Dutch, Flemish, and the Scandinavian languages. Its old- 
est representative is Gothic, preserved to us in a partial 
transialion of the Bible by Bishop Ulfilas, who lived irom 
311 to 381 A,D. Norse, or Scandinavian, was a single 
speech down to the period of the Vikings 800 to 1000 a.d., 
its oldest records being runic inscripdons dating perhaps 
"from the fourth century. Other members of the Teutonic 
branch are Old English, Old Frisian, Old Saxon, Old Law 
Franconian, and Old High German, the more exact rela- 
tionships of which will be given hereafter. The earliest 
records of these languages date from the seventh to the 
ninth centuries, with the exception of Frisian, which has 
becnjcnown only from the fourteenth century. 

J. In order to show the relation of the eight branches 
here described, the branching stem has been most frc- 
quendy used. This, however, fails to emphasize the com- 
moD inheritance of all the Indo-European languages, besides 
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not well representing the theory of dialectal divergence. 
A better representation of the more important relations 
appears in the accompan3nlng diagram. The large oval 
in this diagram represents the common ground of words 
and grammatical forms. The overlapping of the smaller 
circles indicates the possession of similar forms bind- 
ing together the minor groups. The latter groups, while 
based on certain resemblances, take no account of others 




which might be regarded as important. With certain 
other characteristics in view, Teutonic and Celtic might be 
united ; Latin and Greek also have some common bonds, 
and likewise Balto-Slavic and Indo- Irani an. This indicates 
that the various branches of the Indo-European family are 
inseparably united by bonds that cross and recross in many 
ways. But the diagram above probably takes into account 
the more important relationships of the principal members 
of the family. 
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6. The_ common ancestry of the Indo-European lan- 
guages implies a common home in the remote past. But 
when we ask the geographical position of the parent race, 

t with various answers. The view most c 

monly held in the past has been that this home was in the 
table-lands of central Asia. Fifty years ago however, an 
English scholar, Latham, proposed Europe as the original 
home of the Indo-European family and more and more 
this view has found support among scholars. When a 
European home was first proposed, the region assigned by 
scholars was that surrounding the southern end of the Baltic 
Sea ; but more recently the tendency has been to place 
the home of the parent people farther south, until the 
region more commonly chosen at the present time is about 
the Black Sea in southern Russia. The arguments for and 
against" these views are too elaborate for our space, but it 
may be said in general that the conclusions rest upon a 
minute study of the culture of the parent people, as shown 
by the languages and literatures of its descendants.' 

7. From this survey of the Indo-European family it will 
be evident that English is no isolated language, but that 
it belongs to a widely extended group with ramifications in 
all parts of Europe and considerable portions of Asia. To 
all of these English is related through many common 
words inherited by all alike, and by many kindred inflec- 
tional forms which, though largely lost in our modern 
speech, can be explained only by a common ancestry with 
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Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Irish, Russian, and other lan- 
guages. An extended treatment of these common bonds of 
imion belongs to comparative philology, to which we owe 
many discoveries in recent years. More important for our 
present purpose is the relation of English to the other 
Teutonic languages and this will be treated in the following 
chapter. 




In § 4 was given a general description of the Teutonic 
branch of the Indo-European family. We must now take 
up this branch more in detail. The three main divisions of 
Teutonic are Norse, or Scandinavian ; Gothic ; and West Ger- 
manic, a term which includes because of certain similarities 
all the other members of the group. Norse, or Scandinavian, 
may be divided into West Norse, including Norwegian and 
Icelandic, and East Norse, comprising Danish and Swedish. 
Gothic has no modem representative. The language which 
I Uliilas used in his translation of the Bible was the speech 
of the West, or Visi-Goths. An East, or Ostro-Gothic 
speech remained in the Crimea until modem times, but 
only a few words of it have been preserved to us through 
the curiosity of travellers. Gothic and Norse were formerly 
classed together under the title East Germanic, but it is 
now more common to consider them as separate members of 
the Teutonic branch. 

^g. West Gennanic as used above is a generic term, by 
which is meant that no such language is preserved to 
us except in its descendants, the historical representatives 
of this division. The name implies a theoretical speech, 
re-established by comparative study of the various members 
of the group. It is used, therefore, to embody characteristics 



to all the individuals, just as the term genui, applied 
to plants and animals, includes the characteristics common 
to at] the species. West Germanic has two divisions. High 
German on the one side and Low German on the other. 
High German is that spoken in Germany to-day, or origi- 
nally as the name implies, the language of that part of the 
Teutonic family which inhabited the highlands of Europe. 
The distinguishing feature of High German, however, is owing 
to a consonant change, or shifting of consonants, which ■ 
took place among the people dwelling in the highlands of 
Germany, but not among the people dwelling in the low- 
lands. The modem representative of High German is called 

'ew High German, or simply German, the oldest period of 
speech being designated as Old High German, and the 

itcrmediate period as Middle High German. Low German, 
a generic term, is used to designate all the lan- 
guages not affected by the High German consonant change 
mentioned above. These are Old English, or Anglo-Saxon ; 
Old Frisian, the descendant of which is still spoken on some 
of the islands off the coast of North Germany ; Old Saxon, 
now Ix)w German ; Old Low Franconian, now Dutch, Flem- 
ish, and Low Franconian. 

10. The general relationships of the older divisions of 
the Teutonic language may be represented by the following 
diagram similar to that used for the Indo-European family, 
S 5- The common ground of likeness in words and forms 
is shown by the large oval, into which the circles repre- 
senting the subdivisions are linked. We have also tried to 
ibow some important relationships within the group. Thus 



^^ew 
^Kiesi 
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\ Norse and Gothic raay be said to be bound together by 
certain common chitraderistics. Old English and Old 
Frisian are even more completely united by common bonds, 
so that some scholars set up a theoretic ADglo-Frisian as the 
patent of both. Next to these come Low Franconian and 
[ Old Saxon, while Old High German by reason of its con- 
I sonant system stands alone. But as in the case of the 




Indo-European languages, such a dirtskm into mioor gioops 
leaTes oat of account some oiber chaiactcnstics, by reason 
of which a difierent interlinking b possiUe. For example. 
Old Xam Fnmconan may be finked with CMd High Gemian, 
and the fatttex for cenain reasons wiA CM None oc CM 
SaUB. Bu this only shows that the tnioo «f the TcMoaic 
bngnaees Is soch as no ■*■■*(;■■"■ can fbDy icpie sc nL Sosie 
idea of the idatrre 4ge of the TarioQS TentoBX bB^uages, as 
we9 as an ^tproximatiao to the time of their seporatxn, b^ 
be pined frooi the foDowing mote complicated diigna >— 
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II. Such a grouping suggests the questions, What are the 
chaiacteristics on which it rests? In what respects does 
the Teutonic branch differ from the other branches of the 
Indo-European family? And since these are as necessary 
to an understanding of Enghsh as of any other Teutonic 
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Speech, they rightly belong here. Some of the principal 
peculiarities of the Teutonic languages relate to — 

1. A Great Consonant Change, or Shifting of Conso- 

nants. 

2. The Accent of Words. 

3. A Twofold Declension of Adjectives. 

4. The Verbal System. 

These characteristics, it should be remembered, are more 
noticeable in the older periods of the Teutonic languages, 
although no inconsiderable traces of them are still to be 
found in all members of the group. 

The Great Consonant Smrr. 

13. The Indo-European consonant system is not perfectly 
preserved in any language. It is most nearly kept in San- 
skrit, and with considerable regularity in all other mem- 
bers of the family except Teutonic. The last therefore 
stands by itself by reason of characteristic consonantal 
differences. Even a superficial examination of the classi- 
cal languages shows, that there are many words which 
have similar meanings and some resemblances in form, 
while in other respects they differ from English words. 
Examples are Latin f rater ^ English brother ; the Latin 
roots ped-y Eng. foot; ed-^ Eng. eat; Latin tu, Eng. thou ; 
duOy Eng. two ; gut, Eng. who {hwo); coUis^ Eng. hill; and 
many others. Examination of many examples led Rask, a 
Danish scholar (i 787-1832), to the discovery that these 
changes were in great measure regular, and that they came 
about in accordance with a certain law of change. This 
law was afterwards formulated more completely by a Ger- 



I man scholar, Jacob Grimm (1785— 1863), and from him it 
has been more commonly called Grimm's Law, Accord- - 
ing to Grimm's statement of the law, certain series of 
consonant sounds show regular shiftings in the Teutonic 
languages, as compared with the classical or other Indo- 
European tongues. This statement, however, has been con- 
^^_ siderably modified by subsequent investigation. 

^^B 13. The great difliculty with Grimm's statement of the 
^^Bconsonant shifting is, that the clas sical lan guages do not 
^^■pcrfectly preserve the Indo-European consonant system- 
^^Hand it is only when we consider this system that the law 
^^psppears in its perfection. For example, I-E. dh appears 
^V as in Greek, and in Latin as / initially, b qx d medially, 
^B while some other divergencies in the classical languages, 
^ compared with Indo-European, are equally great. For this 
reason it is necessary to state the law of consonant change, 
or the great consonant shift, from the standpoint of Indo- 
European. This we shall attempt to do, giving illustrative 
examples from Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 

I 

^■^ The last series shows a double development in Greek, 
^V Latin, Celtic, and Teutonic, so that it becomes necessary to 
make t 



The first or great consonant shift affected four series 
f Indo-European consonants as follows ; — 
I. The Labials M, b,p. 
II. The Dentals dh, d, t. 

III. The Palatals ,?//', ^,^'. 

IV. The Velars gh, g, k. 
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I. The gh, g, k series, and 
a. The ghu, gu, ku series, 
in the last of which {/ represents a labialized form of I 
I consonants, which later usually became a consonant 

For Teutonic, however, series III and division 
I I of series IV. have come together by a later develop- 
[ mcnt, so that the five divisions noted might again resolve 
I theniiselves into four. But to prevent confusion, it seems 
I better that the development of each series and sub- 
I division should be considered separately, with some typical 
I examples to illustrate the changes. 

Thk Labial Semes. — The Indo-European labials 
B M. i, tind / sliiftet] in early Teutonic to i, p, and /respec- 
Ltively. It is important to note that I-E. W appears only 
1 Sanskrit, its Greek representative beii^ ^, and its I^tin 
mbols/ initially, and * medially. It may also be pointed 
mt thM I-E. > is % rare sound, its Teutonic equivalent p 
nbably not occurring taitioUy and seldom medially. Tfaus 
t «nuds with initial / ar« almost wholly of foreign 



IE. M TO TH.T. *. 
; Gk. ^^w; LaL/rr^ 



Big. 4rar. 
Gk. 4^«,*gn>w*: Lm.>-^ 



SaA.Mr,-bea>'; 

Skt M«.*be«)«K, be" 
* became, was ' : Eog. M 

Skt. Mfp. 't&nde, sfauc'; Gk. ^tei-Ar, 'get one's por- 
tkii^ tax: ^ar^'ook- (titc jielfBg ctflile fiwk); I^L 
^f-mtt. * beech ' ; Eng. Amri. 

Skt Mi, 'dMK. appear'; GL. 4^i»: • tenii. sqr ■ ; \m. 
/»^'t»r*; Eig. Am, ' pabfec p 
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Medial or final b of early Teutonic became v (written /) 
in Old English^ and in modem English v. Typical exam- 
ples are : — 

Skt. vabh, * weave'; Gk. ^(^-ly (V<^-'?)S *web'; Eng. 
weave. 

Skt. lubh, * desire'; Gk. XiV (*Xi<^-s)> 'longing'; Lat. 
bib-ety ' it pleases ' ; Eng. lief^ ' dear.' 

Skt. gdrbha, * embryo ' ; Gk. 8oA.<^d-«, ScX<^ihs> * matrix ' ; 
Eng. calf, 

Skt babhnk^ ' large ichneumon ' ; Lat fiber^ ' beaver ' ; 
Eng. beaver. 

I-E. ^toTeut./. 

No certain example of Teutonic initial / from I-E. b 
occurs, and other examples are rare. 

Skt sab-avy * nectar ' ; Eng. sap, 

Gk. Tvpg-T^, ' crowd ' ; Lat. fu^a, ' crowd ', frib-us, * tribe ' ; 
Eng. 'tbQtfy 'village/ in place names, § i66. 

Lat. lubr-icus, ' slippery ' ; Eng. slipper-y. 

Lat. lab-i^ ' sink away ' ; Eng. s/eep. 

I-E. / TO Teut. /. 

Skt /4^, ' foot ' ; Gk. irdS-a; IjaX.ped-em; Ysng.foot. 

Skt. pof-Ht, ' cattle ' ; Lat. pec-u ; OE. feoh^ ' cattle ' ; 
Eng. fee. 

Skt. p&ra^ * far ' ; Gk. vi^ ; Lat. peren-die, * day after ' ; 
^lag. far, fore. 

1 A starred form is theoretical; that is, it does not exist in any language, 
but must be assumed as once existing to account for forms actually found 
in one or more languages. 
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Skt. //», * swim, bathe ' ; Gk. ttXc-o), ' float, sail ' ; Lat 
plu-ere^ ' rain ' ; Eng. floa-t, 

Skt. prdy ' forth, fore ' ; Gk. irpo, * before ' ; Lat. pro ; 
Eng. fore, 

Skt. dpa^ 'away, off'; Gk. diro; Lat. ab; Eng. off, 
of. 

Skt. iup {*rup)^ 'break, rob'; Lat. rump-ere, 'break*; 
OE. reqf-an ; Eng. be-r^az/^. 

i6. The Dental Series. — The law for the dental series 
may be stated as follows: Indo-European dh, d, and / 
shifted in early Teutonic to d, /, and th respectively. But it 
must be remembered for the examples cited, that I-E. dh 
appears as dh or d in Sanskrit, as 6 in Greek, as / initially, 
b ox d medially in Latin. For Teutonic, English examples 
will be given with occasional references to Old English for 
earlier forms. 

I-E. dh TO Teut. d. 

Skt. dha, * place, make ' ; Gk. rt-Orffu ; Lat. fa-c-ere, 
* make/ ab-de-re, * put off' ; Eng. do^ originally ' make.' 

Skt. dih {*dhigh), 'stroke, smear'; Lat. fing-ere, 
' mould ' ; Eng. dough, 

Skt. dhrSy *be bold, dare'; Gk. Opaa-vs, 'bold'; Eng. 
dare, durs-t 

Skt. dv&r (*dhvar), 'door'; Gk. ^vp-a; IjaX. for-is ; 
Eng. door. 

Skt. rudh-ird, 'red'; Gk. €-/>vtf-pos ; laX. rub-er ; Eng. 
red, 

Skt udhar, * udder ' ; Gk. ov^a/> ; Lat. uber ; Eng. 
udder. 
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Skt. vidh'dva^ 'widow' ; Gk. ij-i^-cos (*^fiO€f<K), * young 
man ' Le. unmarried ; Lat. vid-uus, vid-ua ; Eng. widow. 

Skt. bandh i*bhandh)^ 'bind*; Gk. ircv^pos, 'con- 
nection by marriage ' ; Lat. of-fend-ix^ ' knot ' ; Eng. bind. 

I--E. d TO Teut. /. 

Skt. dam^ 'tame, conquer'; Gk. Safi-dw, 'overpower'; 
Lat. dom-are, ' tame * ; Eng. ^am^. 

Skt. dvd, ' two * ; Gk. Sw ; Lat. duo; Eng. fwo. 

Skt. ddm-a, 'house*; Gk. 8ofi-os; Lat. dom-us; Eng. 
tim-ber. 

Skt. ud-ra, ' otter * ; Gk. vS-pa ' water-snake, the hydra ' ; 
Eng. otter. 

Skt. pddy ' foot ' ; Gk. iro8-a ; Lat. ped-em ; "Eng, foot. 

Skt. adf ' eat ' ; Gk. Ih-ta ; Lat. ed-ere; Eng. eat, 

Skt. qrddy ' trust,* originally perhaps ' heart * ; Gk. Kap&-ia ; 
Lat. cord'is; Eng. heart. 

I-E. t TO Teut. th. 

Skt. />i, ' three * ; Gk. rpcts, rpui ; Lat. tres^ tria ; Eng. three, 

Skt. /a«, 'resound'; Gk. toim)?, 'tone*; Lat. ton-are^ 
' resound * ; Eng. thun-der, 

Skt. trsUy 'thirst'; Gk. T€p(r-ofjuu, * become dry'; Lat. 
torr-et (*tors-et)y 'grows dry * ; Eng. thirs-t, 

Skt. pdt'tra, 'feather, wing'; Gk. irer-ofMi,, 'fly,' wrc-pov, 
'wing*; LAt.pen-na (*pet-na) ; Eng, feather, 

Skt. ddnt, ' tooth * ; Gk. d-Sovr-a ; Lat. dent-em ; OE. tod 
(*tand), Eng. tooth. 

17. The Palatal Series. — The law of the palatal series 
may be simply stated as follows: Indo-European gV^ 
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^y and k^ became in early Teutonic g^ k, and ^, respectively. 
But it will be noticed from the examples that I-E. gh! 
usually appears in Sanskrit as h^ in Greek as x> in Latin as 
h I I-E. ^ appears in Sanskrit as j\ I-E. k^ in Sanskrit as f . 

I-E. gh* TO Teut. g; Eng. g OR y. 

Skt. hansa {*ghans), 'goose*; Gk. -^v] Lat. ans-er 
i*hans€r); O^. gos (*gans), Eng.goos^, 

Skt. hu *pour'; Gk. x«'"^i Lat./«-/!r> (*hutis) 'water- 
pot ' fonsy ' fountain ' ; Eng. gut, 

Skt. jm-ds, ' of the earth ' ; Gk. x^H-'^f ' ^^ ^^^ ground ' ; 
Lat. hum-US, ' earth,* hom-o, * man * ; OE. gutna, * man,* 
Eng. bride-^r)^^;w. 

Skt. vah, * carry ' ; Gk. ©x-os, * carriage * ; Lat. veh-ere^ 
* carry * ; OE. weg, Eng. way. 

I-E. ^ TO Teut. k-, Eng. ^ (^), or ch. 

Skt. jan-u, ' knee ' ; Gk. yovv ; Lat. g^n-u ; Eng. ^«^^. 

Skt.y«5, * know * ; Gk. l-yvw ; Lat. co-gno-vit; Eng. knau/. 

Skt. /« «, * beget, be bom ' ; Gk. yc-yw-cos, ' born * ; Lat. 
gen-uif ' begat ' ; Eng. kin. 

Skt.jus, 'taste'; Gk. ycv-o/mat; Lat. gus-fus, 'taste'; 
OE. ceos-an, Eng. choose. 

I-E. k^ TO Teut. ^. 
Skt. qat-d^ ' hundred * ; Gk. c-xar-ov ; Lat. cent-urn ; Eng. 

Skt. (lin-aSy ' of a dog ' ; Gk. kwhv ; Lat. can-is ; Eng. 

Skt. ffn-gOf ' horn * ; Gk. xcp-as ; Lat. corn-u ; Eng. ^^r«. 
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1 8. The Velar Series. — As pointed out in § 14, the 
velax series has two subdivisions, the simple velars ghy g, k, 
and the labialized velars ghu, gu, ku, which must be consid- 
ered separately. The simple velars have had the same 
development as the palatals ; that is, Indo-European gh,g, k, 
have become Teutonic g, k, and h, respectively. The origin 
of the labialized velars is imknown, but their existence in 
four of the eight Indo-European branches, § 14, makes them 
of special importance in consonant changes. The labializa- 
tion u commonly appears as w (u) in the Teutonic lan- 

iguages, but sometimes this w (u) is lost, and sometimes the 
preceding velar, as shown by the examples. According to 
the law of change for the labialized velars, Indo-European 
g^Au, gu, ku became in Teutonic w (g), kw (k), hw (w), 

19. The Simple Velars. — It is to be noticed that I-E. 
gh appears in Greek as x, in Latin as A / and I-E. g appears 
as ^ (^) in Sanskrit. 

I-E. gh TO Teut. g ; Eng. g or y. 

^ Skt. stigh, * step, stride ' ; Gk. <rr€Lx-<*i, * ascend * ; OE. 
sfig-an, * ascend,' Eng. sti-k, 

Gk. xavS-avo), ' lay hold of ' ; Lat. prae-hend-ere, ' seize ' ; 
Eng. get. 

Lat. host-is y * stranger, enemy * ; Eng. guest, earlier ' stran- 
ger, guest.' 

I-E. g TO Teut. k ; Eng. k (ch). 

— Skt. yug'd, * yoke ' ; Gk. ^vyov ; Lat. jug-um ; Eng. yoke, 
Skt. hanii, ' chin-bone ' ; Gk. yciz-vs, * chin ' ; Lat. gen-a, 
* cheek ' ; OE. cinn, Eng. chin, 
Lat. gel'U, * cold ' ; Eng. cold. 
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I-E. k TO Teut. h. 

Skt. kan-kan-i, * ornament with balls ' ; Gk. Kavoj^ia, * tune, 
sound * ; Lat. can-ere^ 'sing * ; Eng. hen, 

Skt. ket-ii^ * brightness ' ; OE. had, ' condition/ Eng. -hood 
in manhood, 

Gk. Kapwos, ' fruit ' ; Lat. carp-ere, ' pick, pluck * ; Eng. 
harv-est 

30. The Labialized Velars. — There is greater variety 
in the appearance of these consonants in the various lan- 
guages than in the case of any of the other series. I-E. 
ghu appears as gh (Jh) in Sanskrit, ^, 0, x> hi Greek, yj ^, 
gu, V, in Latin; I-E. gu appears as g (/) in Sanskrit, 
Pf ^ (0> y i^ Greek, v, gu, g in Latin ; I-E. Jku appears as 
f (k) in Sanskrit, in Greek as ir, r (o-) , or k, in Latin as fv, 
or c, in Teutonic usually as hw, (w), sometimes as h oxf. 

I-E. ghu TO Teut. w (g). 

Skt. gharm-d, * heat * ; Gk. Otpfi-o^ ; loLU/orm-u^, * wann * ; 
Eng. warm, 

Gk. vt<^-a, * snow * ; Lat niv-em ; Eng. smnif. 

Skt. ghan-d, * slayer ' ; Gk. ^oy>o9 ' slaughter ' ; OE. gS6 
{^gun^), ' battle,' as in the name Guthlac. 

I-E. gu TO Teut. kw (i). 
S]L\„gd,gaus, 'ox'; Gk.)3ov-s; IjaX.ba-s; OE. r«, Eng. r^^ttr. 

SktyTr, 'live, be ahve'; Gk. /8u>-s, ' life ' ; Lat. viv-ms 
(*gvivus) ; Elng. quick. 

Skt gam, ' go ' ; Gk. PaCv^, ' go ' ; Lat venire {^^gtfemiei)^ 
' come ' ; OE. cum-an {^kwimam), Eng. come. 
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I-E. ku TO Teut. hw (/). 

• Skt. k&'Sy * who ? ' ; Gk. Tny, * in what direction/ rt-s, ' who ' ; 
Lat. qui'S; OE. hwa^ Eng. a/^^. 

Skt. kas, * cough * ; OE. hwes-ariy Eng. wheeze. 

Skt. jtf^, 'accompany, further'; Gk. cjr-o/juu, 'follow'; 
Lat seqU'Or; OE. j?^« (*sehwan)y 'see/ Eng. j^^. 

Skt. ^a/»r, catv-araSf ' four * ; Gk. T€<r(r'ap€s ; Lat. ^«a/- 
/i/^?r/ Eng. /our (/by substitution for original *^ze/). 

3Z. For convenience of reference, a summary of the 
changes making up the first consonant shift is embodied in 
the following table. To simplify it, however, a small number 
of consonant variations, especially those .due to substitution, 
§ 286, are not included in this table. For these and for 
additional examples illustrating the changes here discussed, 
reference may be made to Brugmann*s Comparative Gram- 
mar, already mentioned, § 4. The velar series of conso- 
nants is separated into its two divisions, although as 
before stated, § 14, the development of the palatal series 
and the simple velars has been the same in Teutonic. 

TABLE SHOWING THE FIRST CONSONANT SHIFT. 



Indo- 
eukopban. 



Sanskrit. 



Greek. 



Latin. 



Teutonic. 



English. 



The Labial Series. 



bh 


bh (b)i 





■ f [b]2 


b8 


b 


b 


b 


/5 


b 


P 


P 


P 


P 


T 


P 


f 


f 



I Less frequent or less regular consonants are in parentheses. 

3 Consonants occurring medially only are in brackets. 

s Teutonic b, </, ^, h were spirants, but this stage of their development^ 
important as it is in certain respects, has been left out of account here and 
in the examples above for simplicity. 
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Indo- 
European. 



Sanskrit. 



Greek. 



Latin. 



Teutonic. 



Engush. 



The Dental Series. 



dh 

d 

t 



dh(d) 
d 
t 



e 

r 



f, [d, b] 
d 
t 



d 
t 

th 



d 

t 

th 



The Palatal Series. 



gh' 


h 


X 


h[g] 


g 


g.y 


g' 


■ 

J 


7 


g 


k 


k (c), ch 


k' 


9 


K 


C 


h 


h 



The Simple Velar Series. 



gh 


gh,jh 


X 


l>[g] 


g 


g.y 


g 


g.j 


7 


f 


k 


k (c), ch 


k 


k, c 


K 


C 


h 


h ' 



The Labialized Velar Series. 



v 



ghy 

ku 



gh,jh 

g»j 
k, c 



/3, «, 7 



Tr,T,K 



f(b)[gu,v] 

V [gu, g] 
qu, c 



w(g) 

kw, k 

wh (w,h, f) 



w(g) 

qu, k (c) 

wh (w,h,f) 



MODIFICATIONS OF THE FIRST CONSONANT SHIFT. 



33. The foregoing statement of the 'law of the first con- 

' sonant shift is a broad general formulation applicable to the 

majority of cases. Certain modifications of this general 



COD 
^f SOU 

^KLat 
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' Statement, however, are necessary for consonants developing 
under more or less exceptional circumstances, and these 
must be added before we have a complete statement of the 

^law of consonant change from Indo-European to Teutonic. 
These modifications of the general law apply — first, to 
■sounds which have remained unshifted, because of phonetic 
influences preventing the operation of the law ; and second, 
to sounds which, after undergoing the regular shift, were 
influenced by another change that disguised their relation 
I to other consonants of the same series, 

I 13. Unshtfted Consonants. — The sounds which remain 
unshifted all belong to consonant combinations in which, 
owing to the union, the shifting was effectually resisted. 
For example, x in the combinations sp, ji", sk, coalesced so 
completely with the following sounds as to prevent their 
shifting. Examples of sp are spade, Greek tnraBt), ' broad 
blade ' ; spare, Greek tTi!a.pv6%, ' lacking, rare.' The com- 
bination si is represented by s&ad, Latin statie; stick, Greek 
trxLyfui ; guesl, Latin hostis. The preservation of sk is shown 
by OE. sceafian ' shave,' beside Greek <rKa7rT«i', ' cut ' j OE. 
Jisc, ' fish,' beside latin pisei's. In addition to the unshifted 
consonants above, i and k when preceded by voiceless 
sounds, § a66, remained unshifted. Compare, for example, 
lAaft allied to Latin captus ; night, OE. niht, cognate with 
itin nact-em. 

, Verner's Law. — Notwithstanding the wide appli- 

csbility of the law of the first shift and the great regularity 

of its operation, subsequent investigation showed some cases 

Tfor which the law afforded no explanation. For example, 
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ieud, OE. Mud, is cognate with Greek kAvtos and should 
apparently have final tk instead of d. Other examples arc 
ipeed, for which we should expect speetk as cognate with 
Sanskrit j/A a/I. A similar </ for th occurs in under, Sanskrit 
anfdr, compared with the regular form ot/ier, cognate with 
Sanskrit Antara. One of the most striking of these apparent 
irregularities is shown by the strong verbs, as in OE. seoSan, 
seaS, Sudan, snden, ' seethe, sod, sodden,' where the fh (9) of 
the first forms becoiiies d in the third and fourth and is 
retained even to modern English. Many other Old English 
strong verbs show the s.ime variation, although it is not pre- 
served in the modern speech. These and many other 
examples were a great puzaile to scholars until explamed by 
Karl Vemer of Copenhagen, who in 1875 formulated the 
law which is called by his name. Vemer found that initial 
consonants and those protected by the accent in Indo- 
Europeaj) and early Teutonic, which retained for a time the 
original accent, suffered no variation. But that certain 
medinl or final i-oiccless consonants in early Teutonic, when 
* not protected by the accent or by contact with other voice- 
^ ~lcss consonants, became consonants of voiced, or sonant 
quality. A consonant was thus protected by accent only 
when the Indo-European and early Teutonic stress rested 
on the vowel immediately preceding. 

85, The oi^y consonants af5;cted by the change called 
tr's law, were early Teutonic /, tA, A (*«-). aiMi 
S wfa«n inherited Grom Indo-European, the latter not be- 
longing to the series subject to the first consonant shifL 
These became, nadei die circninstaoces noted above, the 
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esponding voiced sounds, which may be wriiten v, tk, 
g (gw), and B. But for English and the other West Ger- 
manic dialects, these appear 3sv,d,g {w, g) , r from s by a 
substitution called rhoiacism. Before citing further examples, 
a concise statement of Verner's law may be given as follows ; 

Except when in contact with voiceless consonants, or unless I. • 
the early Teutonic accent inherited from. Indo-European 
rested on thi_^voiiiel itKt preceding, the Teutonic medial 
voiceless spirants /, ih, h {hw), s {from Indo-European 
p, t, k {ku), s), became the corresponding voiced spirants v, 
tk,g igw), andz. Final s likewise became z. 

The signs for the latter sounds were somewhat various. 
As there was no special sign for v in Old English,/, b, some- 
times % were used, and for th, as in the, the signs Sf, p, f, 
later d, were employed. 



36. The regularity of initial consonants has been suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the examples of the first shift already 
given, and the cases of consonants in contact with other 
voiceless sounds will be understood from what has already 
been said of unshifted consonants, § 23. In other words, 
the same phonetic influence that prevented certain sounds 
from undergoing the first consonant shift, protected others 
, from the operation of Verner's law. For example, / in haft, 
. captus, and in night (OE. niht), Lat. noct~em protected 
fxDii k from the change explained by Verner. Similarly, s 
I combinations sp, st, sk could undergo no change 
Bibecause of the protection of the following voiceless conso- 
^iuuit. Other Teutonic combinations not affected by Ver- 
law are/j, hs, ss. 
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27. The essential part of Vcmer's law relates to chs 
due to lack of sCTess. These may be illustrated frora some 
familiar words. It should be noted that the position of the 
Indo-European accent may be usually inferred from Greek, 
more exactly from Sanskrit accentuation. English hard is 
cognate with Greek icpor-w, 'strong, mighty.' This first 
became by the great consonant shift *karth-us in early Teu- 
tonic, when th, not being protected by accent immediately 
before it, became voiced th, and later >/. The same is 
true oiold, which is cognate with Latin altus, and must have 
come from an Indo-European form 'altos. In thirds f 
skrit Ir^o., initial ih from t illustrates the regular shift ; 
final d from a similar / is explained by the position of the 
Indo-European accent. For an example of g we may take 
tug, OK. lugon, compared with OE. /?o» {'teukott). The 
change of/ to v is shown in seneii, OE. seofon, cognate with 
Latin stp-lem, and rvil, v of which is cognate with / in San- 
skrit w/ari, Greek ujr«p, the original meaningbeing ' going op^r 
or beyond bounds.' Interesting illustrations of Vemer's law 
occur in our names of relationship, /a/54^f-, mother, brother. 
Apparently these words show regular correspondences to 
original forms, as shown by Latin /jfrr, mater, /rater. But 
the proper Old English forms were/(ea'fr,i'noo'i'r,(^»-i73or, which 
are not regular according to the firet consonant change. The 
anomaly is explained by the position of the Indo-European 
accent preserved only in the Sanskrit //Air, matdr, bhratar. 
The successive changes may be represented as far as the con- 
sonants are concerned by the following forms : early Teutonic 
fathir, mother, brdther, then father, mothir, hr&ther, later 
Teutonic /dAr, mider, brdther by change of acci 
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a8. The change from s to s under Vemer's law may bff 
illustrated from some present English words, if we remem- 
ber that this early Teutonic s became r when medial in 
Old English by substitution, or rhotacism. In Old Eng- 
lish there is a verb ' to lose ' whose principal parts are /or- 
Hasan, for-teas, fsr-luron, for-lortn, r replacing the s ol 
the stem in the last two forms. The participial form with 
r from original z we still preserve in our adjective forlorn. 
So the verb freeze was OE. freosan, freas, fruron, froren, 
the last form of which shows the original of Milton's adjec- 
tive frore meaning • frozen.' The English word hare, com- 
pared with German hase, shows a similar r, the original 
position of the accent being indicated by the Sanskrit fufi 
for '(asa. ' hare.' A similar r is also found in our com- 
parative ending -er, OE. •ra, from early Teutonic -oza, the 
accent in this case being on the stem and not immediately 
before the original s. j== 

39. It is worth noting that something has been made 
out as to the chronology of the great consonant shift. The 
old idea seems to have been, that the changes took place 
rimultaneously in the separate groups into which the Indo- 
European family had split. But so great a change must 
have been the result of a long and gradual process. One 
limit is set for the change by the fact that the mutation 
did not affect Latin and Greek words borrowed through 
early contact with the Mediterranean nations, so that we 
may take the first century a.d. as the time by which the 
first consonant shift was fully accomplished. The begin- 
ning of the change is far more a matter of conjecture, 
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f although it had apj)arendy not begun when certain 
words were borrowed from the Finns. Notwithstanding 
the indefiniteness of these data, however, the first con- 
sonant change may be said to have been at its height 

L in the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

" 30. So much attention has been devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the first consonant shift, not only because the 
change is an essentia! characteristic of Teutonic, but be- 
cause attempts at conciser statements are often incomplete 
or misleading in important particulars. The investigation 
of this great sound law since its first formulation has 
shown that it is by no means so simple as at first 
supposed, and yet its essential features may be mas- 
tered without great difficulty. When so mastered, they 
give a broader and clearer view of the relation of English to 
the other Indo-European languages, as well as one unfail- 
ing test of the genealogies of words and the accuracy of 
etymologies. 

The Teutootc Acceptt. 
31. A second characteristic of Teutonic, as compared 
with Indo-European and most of its descendants, is its 
word-stress. In the Indo-European parent speech the 
accent was free ; that is, it might rest on any part of a 
word, and often did change in the same word from root to 
ending and back again. This free accent of the parent 
speech is best preserved in Sanskrit, somewhat less per- 
fectly in Greek. The latter, however, may furnish us an 
example of free accent in the inflected forms of the Greek 





word for ' foot,' xoSs, iroSos, jro'Sa, where the accent changes 
to the ending in the genitive and back again to the root in 
the accusative. This free accent was retained in the earliest 
Teutonic, as shown by the changes explained through Ver- 
ner's law, § 24. But before the time of the earliest written 
Teutonic, the Gothic of the fourth century, the Indo-Euro- 
pean free accent had been replaced by a fixed stress, rest- 
ing regularly upon a particular syllable of the word. JUlsjJ 
law of the Teutonic accent is as follows : in general it 
rested on the root syllable of a word, but in nouns and ^ 
adjectives, and in verbs derived from either, it rested c 
the first syllable of the word, whether root or prefix. 



3a, In one other respect did the Teutonic accent differ 
from that of the Indo-European. The latter was not only 
free, but a musical, or pitch accent primarily. The Teutonic 
OD the other hand was an expiratory, or stress accent, with 
but slight variation of pitch. The importance of this fixed 
expiratory accent of Teutonic is not wholly in its character- 
izing the Teutonic languages, as distinct from the parent 
speech and some of its most important branches, but largely 
because of the phonetic changes words have undergone 
because of it. Owing to its position on the first syllable of 
a word in most cases, many important changes have taken 
place in the following unstressed syllables. For example, 
endmgs of all sorts have been shortened or altogether lost ; 
unaccented vowels have been modified in quality or have 
suffered decay ; so^ that, compared with the parent speech, 
or even with the classical langua ges, w ords have become 
materially shortened, and often only roots are recognizable. 
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The Twofold Adjective Declension. 
33. A third peculiarity of the Teutonic languages in their 
earliest forms is a twofold declension of adjectives distin- 
guishing a difference in use. In Teutonic, every adjective 
might be declined with two sets of endings, according to its 
use in certain syntactical relations in the sentence. Thus 
the strong form, as it was called by Grimm, was employed 
when the adjective was used in the predicate relation, or as 
an attributive without a preceding article. The adjective 
took the weak form when used as a substantive, or in the 
attributive relation after the article. The strong form corre- 
sponds in general to the adjective inflection in the cognate 
languages, while the weak form was developed in early Teu- 
tonic, and so may be regarded as a peculiarity of the lan- 
guages belonging to this branch. This twofold declension 
has been lost in the later development of English, as in the 
West Germanic tongues, except High German, but it was 
still preserved in Old English. 

The Vebral Svstcm, 
fourth characteristic of Teutonic relates to the 
verbal system. The most important peculiarity of the 
Teutonic verbal system is the formation and extension of 
preterits with a dental suffix, as in the case of all so-called 
weak, or regular verbs. This dental preterit, the rf (/) or ed 
of English, began to be used in early Teutonic, and it has 
gradually extended itself until it is at present the commonest 
and most regular form. Less characteristic, although still 
important, are the preterits with vowel change, or gradation 





is z55i as ill -""*'. ^"''g, * peculiarity that was 

I distinguishing the tenses in Teutonic as it was nut id 

' any other Indo-European language. In addition to these 

iundamental ones, there are some other important peculiarities 

of the Teutonic verbal system. 

35. The classical languages and Sanskrit have elaborate 
tense and mode systems, and in this particular they more 
nearly represent the Indo-European. The Teutonic verbal 
system, on the contrary, is extremely simple, and there are 
few inflectional forms. For example, Teutonic had but two 
inflectional tenses, a present and a past, the first of which was 
used for all present and future, the second for all past time. 
The English language at present has, it is true, six tenses, 
corresponding to the six tenses of the Latin verb, but they 
are c ompo und, not inflectional tenses, and are of late 
formation. Moreover Teutonic, though not devoid of 
it at first, soon lost almost wholly its inflected passive voice. 
Old English retained this passive in but one verb hatan, 
' to call,' the meaning of which, though not its form, has 
been preserved in the poetic word hight, 'called, or was 
r ail Hi' For example, compare this line from Surrey ; — 
^^^B " Briglit vriu ber hue, and Getaldine she hight," 

^Hbere ' was called ' will give the meaning. The place of 
^^mis old inflected passive has been supplied in the Teutonic 
languages by a compound passive using auxiliaries. There 
is one other point in the verbal system. While we now have 
some remnant of an inflected subjunctive, and an optative, 
or potential, marie up by the use of auxiliary verbs, the 
Teutonic had originally one mode for these two, a sub- 
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junctive- optative, with inHectianal forms for both tenses, j 
Thus the Teutonic verbal system differs in several respects 
from those of the other Indo-European languages. 

36. Certain other peculiarities of Teutonic might be 
mentioned, but a discussion of them belongs to the details of 
philology and would be out of place here. The charac- 
teristics so far discussed belong to all members of the group, 
and they may be illustrated from the historical periods of any 
Teutonic speech, A fiill discussion of Teutonic should in- 
clude also the differences between VVest Germanic on the 
one side, and Gothic and Norse on the other. But these 
differences, while marked, are in the details of inflection and 
belong especially to the older periods of the languages. The 
distinction between High and Low German is more im- 
portant, and merits some attention here. 



branches ' 



High German. 

The division of West Germanic into two branches ' 
mentioned before is owing to certain consonantal differences 
which separate High German from all Low German tongues. 
Thus for our Englbh to the German says %u ; for sit, sitten ; 
for s&e/>, schlafen ; for ptpper, I^effer. Other examples arc, 
German Toehttr, for English <i'(i«jAfrr,- du and dein for rto» 
and thine; besides many others familiar to every one who has 
even a slight acquaintance with German. These differences 
are due to a second consonant shift which affected the High 
German dialects alone, thus separating them from all others of 
the West Germanic group. This second shifi differs from the , 
first also in having taken place wholly in historic tim 



may be described in general as a great tide of c 
change which, beginning in the fifth cent ury, swept from the 
highlands of South Germany, the headwaters of the Rhine, 
northward and eastward with constantly diminishing force, 
until it ceased altogether in the eighth century. 

38. The Second Consonant Shift. — The second conso- 
nant shift affected fewer sounds than the fir^t, and not all parts 
of Germany were equally influenced by the change. The 
spoken dialects which were most altered may be divided 
into three groups : those of the north, the midland, and 
the south. The north German dialect shows the least influ- 
ence of the second shift, only one consonant, ih, correspond- 
ing to English tli, having become d. The speech of south 
Germany shows the greatest change, the gutturals and labi- 
als being considerably more affected than in the midland 
or the north. From the midland has sprung the literary 
language, or Schriftsprache, used by educated persons in 
composition and in conversation, their pronunciation how- 
ever being often strongly dialectaL It is with the relation 
of English to this literary language that we have to do. 

39. Without giving the minutiK of the second, or High 
German consonant shift, the correspondence of English and 
High German may be shown with sufficient completeness 
for our purpose as follows : — 

I. Labial Series. — English b = Ger. b (p) -. book. Buck ; 

icrn, ge-boren ; OE. sibb (Eng. gossip), Sippe. Eng./ = 

Gei.p/,/: path, lyad; slop, stop/en; sharp, scharf ; help, 

helfen. Eng. /, v = Ger. /, i, respectively : wo/f, wolf; 

ndffinden: ovtr, ober; ratvn, Rabe. 
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II. Dental Series. — English d = Ger. / : day^ Tag; dead^ 
tot {todt). English / = Ger. z, tz {$) i tongue, Zunge ; 
swart, schwarz; sit, sitzen; that, das. English /i4 = Ger. 
d\ thing. Ding; that, das ; earth, Erde, 

III. Velar, or Guttural Series. — English g = Ger. g 
{k) : garden, Garten ; gold. Gold ; bridge, OE. brycg, 
BrUcke. English k = Ger. k, ch : knee, Knie ; stroke, 
Streich; yoke, Yoch. Eng. ^ = Ger. h\ hand. Hand; 
house, Haus, 

From these examples it may be seen that, as far as the 
midland dialect is concerned, the High German consonant 
i^hift was carried out consistently only with the dental series. 
Of the labials / was regularly shifted, together with v, 
the voiced consonant corresponding to /. None of the 
gutturals show complete shifting in all positions of the 
word. 

40. Other characteristics of High German, as distinct 
from Low German, are not so marked, and some of 
them are seen only in the older forms of the language. 
One peculiarity deserves special mention. The Low Ger- 
man languages show a tendency to uniformity or levelling 
of inflections, while High German is far more conservative, 
preserving to a greater extent the older forms. In this ten- 
dency to uniformity, English has been one of the most radi- 
cal of the Low German tongues, having almost wholly 
given up its inflections. High German, on the other hand, 
has several forms of inflection for nouns, the Teutonic 
double inflection for adjectives, and many other forms not 
found in Low German dialects. 
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41. Within the Low German group Old English, or 
Anglo-Saxon, is pre^^eminently important, since it preserves 
a greater body of literature than any of the others, and an 
older stage of the language in its manuscripts. It is there- 
fore one of the most important languages to the student of 
Teutonic philology, while it is essential to an understanding 
of present English in its historical relations. The Low Ger- 
man dialect with which Old English is /Nearest akin is 
Old Frisian, originally spoken in a large part of northwest 
Germany, but now almost wholly confined to a few islands 
along the coast. With this. Old English has much of simi- 
larity in forms, so that it is now not unusual to set up a 
common ancestor for these two, a theoretic Anglo-Frisian. 
At any rate. Old English and Old Frisian, because of great 
similarity in forms, may be classed under the general title of 
the Anglo-Frisian group. 

42. So much has been said of the relationships of Eng- 
lish, because in spite of large additions to its vocabulary 
from many sources it is still, in essential characteristics, 
a Teutonic speech. Notwithstanding the large additions to 
its vocabulary from the Norman French after the conquest, 
English was not then, nor is it now, a Romance language. 
It has retained, through all the influences under which it has 
come, a groundwork of Teutonic words and forms that have 
continued to give it character. Its real affiUations are, 
therefore, with Teutonic, and not with the classical or 
Romance languages. The full meaning of this, and the 
extent to which it is true, will be seen from the following 
chapters. 
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THE STANDARD LANGUAGE 
AND THE DIALECTS. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OLD SHGUSH PSKIOD. 

43. We know little of early Britain and of its settlement 
by our Teutonic ancestors. We do know that it passed 
through many vicissitudes in the first five centuries of our 
era, the details of which must remain largely a matter of 
conjecture, since the authentic records of the time are few. 
The earliest inhabitants of Britain in historic times were the 
Celts, of the same race as their neighbours in Gaul on the 
one side, and in Ireland on the other. These, Caesar found 
in the two invasions of which he has given us some account 
in his Comtfumtarus. Yet it can hardly be said that the 
conquest of Britain was begun when Caesar set foot on the 
island in 55 and 54 B.C., since no permanent setdement 
was made. Moreover, for nearly a century thereafter Rome 
made no attempt to extend her possessions in that directioii. 
But in 42 AJ>. the Empenu* Claudius again undeitook to 
subdue the Britons, and his efibns, with those of his sac- 
cessois extending nearly to the close of the centmj, 
completed the conquest as £ar noith as the Forth. 




THE OLD EMGUSf/ PEfHOD 

After Britain became a province of the Roman 
empire, the conquerors built roads and fortified towns, 
worked the mines of Cornwall, Somerset, and Northumber- 
land, and carried on commerce in its ports. The larger 
cities were supplied with public buildings of a Roman 
civilization, — the baths, the theatre, the temples, while the 
country, especially in the south and west, shows the remains 
of many Roman villas and homesteads. But notwith- 
standing the conquest, it is probable that the majority of . 
^e Celts were only slightly affected by Roman civilization. 
With the exception of those in the cities, mainly serfe of ''^ 
whit Roman soldiers and merchants, the Celtic population 
seems not to have acquired the Roman language or adopted 
Roman culture. At least we find scarcely a trace of such 1 
influence on the Celtic language, and if the influence had 
;n considerable, the traces of it could hardly have 
wholly obliterated. 
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45. The Romans withdrew their last legion from Britain 
in 411 A.D. For some time before, the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the empire had necessitated neglecting the out- 
posts, and Britain as the farthest province to the west 
had been the first to suffer. Gradually commerce had 
been abandoned as the necessary military protection was 
withdrawn, and the towns and villas went back to Cel- 
tic barbarism. In 407 the Roman general Constantine 
crossed over to the continent with the larger part of the 
Roman soldiery, leaving Britain to its own defence. 
An appeal to the emperor to replace their defenders was 
of no avail, and in 410 a letter from Honorius bade the 
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s set up their own government, and defend them- 
selves as best they could. 

46. The independence of Britain was of short duration. 
The Irish were hanying her western shores, the Picts from 
the north were making constant forays southward, and with 
them the Britons were waging an unequal struggle. Finding 
themselves hard pressed, they decided about the middle 
of the fifth century to ask succour from the Saxons of 
north Germany. Long before the Roman evacuation the 
Saxons had begun to make raids on Britain,' such forays as 
they had made on the coast of Gaul as early as the close of 
the third century. It was to withstand these attacks that 
the coast from the Wash to Southampton was placed mider 
a special Roman oiBcer called the Count of the Saxon Shore, 
whose diity it was with the legion under his command to 
repel the invasions of the Saxon pirates. Only in this way 
during Roman rule were these hardy sea-rovers kept ftom a 
lodgment on British soil. 

47._The most that we know of the Teutonic settlement of 
Britain rests upon the statements of the Venerable Bedfi.u 
his EeclesiasHcal History of England, for in spite of the 
researches of historians litde else is Co be obtained. It n 
in 449, Bede tells us, that the Angles and Saxons were called 
in by the British king Wyrtgeom, or Vortigem, and they 
settled the same year on the east side of the island, .\fter 
repulsing the enemies of the Britons, they sent home mes- 
sengers telling of the fertility of the island and the cowardice 
of its inhabitants. This message at once brought a larger 

1 Gteen, Tke Maiing of England, Itittciduclion. * 
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fleet and a stronger band of warriors, and these were 
followed by others year after year, until the Teutonic con- 
quest was completed ; for those called to aid against the 
Picts and Scots soon became more formidable than native 
foes. 

48. Bede's statement in regard to the origin and settle- 
ment of the Saxons is as follows : — 

"The newcomers were of the three strongest races of Germany, the 
Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. Of Jutish origin are the men of Kent and 
the Isle of Wight. From the Saxons, that is from the land called Old 
Saxon, came the East Saxons, the South Saxons, and the West Saxons. 
And from Angeln came the East Angles, the Middle Angles, the 
Mercians, and the whole race of the Northumbrians." ^ 

Bede also tells us that the home of the Angles was between 
that of the Jutes and the Saxons in the portion of north 
Germany now called Schleswig-Angeln. Apart from this 
the only certain fact is that all these people by evidences 
of language were Low Germans, and this points out the 
lowlands of north Germany as their original home. 

49. The Saxon Chronicle, though written later than Bede, 
gives the dates for the settlement and founding of the 
various kingdoms. The Jutes, under Hengest and Horsa, 
settled Kent in 449. In 477 Ella came to Britain, and 
in 491. founded the kingdom of the South Saxons, or Sussex. 
Cerdic came in 495, and in 519 founded Wessex, the king- 
dom of the West Saxons. These were all Saxon or Jutic 
settlements. The Angles settled the north and east of 

1 Bedb's Historia EccUsiastica GtnHs Anghrum, Book I, Chap. 15. 
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Enghnd, the largest of their kingdoms being Northumbria, 
in which the monarchy was established under Ida in 547. 
Many other traditions have been handed down, but if is 
impossible to test their truth. Kluge, in his History of the 

I English Speech,' sums up the whole as it relates to settle- 
ment in these words : " The Jutes settled Kent, the Isle 
of Wight, and the neighbouring part of Hampshire. The 
Saxons occupied the banks of the Thames and the remain- 
ing portion of England southward. The rest of England 
was possessed by the Angles." 



h\ 



Early Names. 



The earliest name applied to Britain was Albion, 
first used in a treatise respecting the world formerly as- 
cribed to Aristotle. Pliny the Elder also used this name 
in his Natural History. The Romans called the island 
Britannia, and the people Britanni, presumably the 
same as the Greek Bptrrai'm. This is thought to be 
a Celtic word allied to ^Velsh brethyn, Irish bratt, 'a 
doth, cloak.' The Celts themselves do not seem to have 
had a general name for the island. The name Britain 
was not used after the Old English period until about 
the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI, when it 
was revived in connection with the union of England 
and Scotland. James I was the earliest English mon- 
arch to be styled King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland. 




51. The Teutonic peoples of Britain in the earliest times 
were distinguished by various terms, according to their 
origin. Later the terms Angle and English were generally 
adopted. For example, the Kentish king .^thelbert called 
himself and his people Angles, and Pope Gregory so 
designated the whole people. From very early times, also, 
the language of our forefathers was called English, a name 
arising in Anglia where literature was first cultivated, but 
later used by all the Teutonic peoples in Britain. The 
preface to the Saxon Chronicle, although written on West 
Saxon soil, speaks of the five languages of Britain as 
" English, British, Scotch, Pictish, and Latin." The Saxons 
in the time of their literary supremacy used this name, 
both King Alfred speaking of the language as English 
and the priest -Clfric a century later. The original of the 
term Anglo-Saxon, Anglt Saxcnes, was first used by Latin 
writers, to distinguish the English Saxons collectively from 
the Old Saxons of the continent. The term was not re- 
vived until the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
Holland used it in his translation of Camden, after which 
it was first applied to the language.' But the early use, 
of the name English, as well as the fact that our lan- 
guage is the direct descendant of that spoken in the 
time of Alfred and ^^ifric, seems to warrant its use for 
all periods of the speech. The form of the name was 
first Englisc, from Angle + isc, the change from a to e 
being regularly caused by mutation, § 146, and -isc being the 
original of our common ending -ish. For the change of 
^ to / in pronunciation, see § 3*5. 
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Divisions of Language History. 

52.' English is now divided, both in its literature and^ 
\ its speech history, into three grand divisions, Old, Middle,, 
and Modem English. The Old English period extends 
from the earliest times to the year iioo; Middle English 
from IIOO to 1500; Modem English, when the lan- 
guage began to be established in its present form, from 
1500 to the present time. These periods are still so long 
that each of them may be again divided. Especially is 
this true of Middle English, since the language was at that 
time undergoing very considerable changes. When this 
period is subdivided, two transition periods are made, 
one at the beginning from 1 100 to 1200, and one at the 
/ end from 1400 to 1500. In Modem English, the seven- 
teenth century may be set apart as one in which con- 
siderable changes were taking place, and therefore in 
- some respects the most important of our modem lan- 
guage history. But in regard to all divisions of language 
history into periods, it must be remembered that changes 
in sounds and inflections are always very gradual, so that 
no sharp dividing Unas can be drawn. Those periods only 
are more distinctly marked in which changes are greatly 
accelerated. For practical piuposes, however, the three 
divisions first noted are sufficient. 

Dialects of Old English. 

53. As the Teutonic settlers in Britain represented dif- 
ferent tribes, their language represented dialects more or 
less diverse. While the different tribes could no doubt 
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understand each other, there was no common tongue, and 
no common written language. When these tribes became 
established in Britain, and through Old English times, there 
were four distinct speech divisions. These were the 

/ Northumbrian, extending from the Humber to the Forth ; 

V- the Mercian, extending from the Thames northward ; the 

j West Saxon, occupying the whole district south of the 
Thames, with the exception of Kent and perhaps Surrey ; 

^ the Kentish in Kent and Surrey, the dialect of which is 
like that of Kent. There were also in Norfolk and Suffolk 
the East- Anglian dialects, but of them little is known. The 
Northumbrian and Mercian dialects both represent the 
Anglian peoples, and for this reason are classed to- 
gether as the Anglian, or Northern group. Kentish repre- 
sents the language of the Jutes, and West Saxon that of the 
Saxons; together they form the Southern group. The 
geographical relations of these various dialects may be seen 
from the outline map on the following page. 

^. The oldest remains of these dialects are interesting, 
although they hardly belong to literature. The earliest 
dated manuscript in which English words occur is a Kentish 
charter of 679. .The oldest West Saxon manuscript is a 
charter of 778. The first dialect to produce a literature, 
and so gain a literary ascendency, was the Northumbrian, or 
Anglian, as it is sometimes called.v._Ip this dialect a rich 
of Old jEnglish-poetry was produced in the last of the 
seventh and the beginning of the eighth centuries. To this 
-region. Caedmon and Cynewulf and Bede belonged, and 
here ^5^gz£«^^^-^re"great "epic of Old English times, was 
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^osed. This literary ascendency is no doubt closelyl 
connected with that vigour and prowess of the Northum- 
brians which gained for them the overlordship of England 
in the seventh century. But before the end of the seventh 
century the Northumbrian kingdom was overthrown and, 
although literature continued to be produced in the north 
of England, the language did not long retain its pre-eminence. 
From the death of Bede in 734 to the reign of Alfred in 
871, none of the Old English dialects can be said to have 
established a supremacy over the others, although there arc 
evidences of Kentish and West Saxon writingsin the eighth 
century. But with Ecgberht, who reigned from 8oz to 839, 
began the rise of the West Saxon kingdom ; and with 
Alfred the Great, whose reign extended from 871 to 901, 
was completed the ascendency of the West Saxon dialect, 
which was to remain the standard language of England 
until the overthrow of Wessex by the Danes. In Alfred's 
time, and largely under his inspiration, occurred a great 
literary revival, in which a considerable body of prose was 
produced, while the older Northumbrian poetry was trans- 
ferred to the West Saxon form of speech. Alfred himself 
translated the Ctira Pasioralis or Pastoral Care of PopeJ 
Gregory, the Chronicle of Orosius, and the ComolaHon (. 
Philosophy by Boethius, white the translation of the 1 
Ecclesiastical History ot Bede has been, though perhaps 
wrongly, attributed to him. After Alfred's death literature 
suffered a decline in Wessex, although West Saxon remained 
the standard language of England; but a second literary 
revival occurred in the last of the tenth and the begin- 

g of the eleventh centuries. The literature of the period ■ 
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is represented mainly by sermons and religious ivritings. 
Most important are the Blkkting Homilies, the Homilies of 
vElfric and Wulfstan, and ^ifric's Lives of the Saints and 
Grammar of the Latin Language. 

55. Owing to the fact that West Saxon was the standard 
language of England during the overlordship of Wessex, the 
other dialects are represented only by meagre remains. 
It has been already noted that we have the older Northum- 
brian poetry only in a West Saxon dress. Besides. North- 
umbrian is represented by a few runic inscriptions of 
early date, by the Lindisfarne Gospels, or Durham Book, 
and the Durham Ritual. These belong to the last half of 
the tenth century. The Mercian dialect is represented by 
an interlinear version of the Psalter belonging to the ninth 
century, and a gloss of Matthew, part of the Rushworth 
Gospels, belonging to the last of the tenth century. The 
remains of Kentish are the very ancient Epinal and Erfurt 
Glosses (not pure Kentish), a metrical version of the FiftieA 
Psalm, and numerous charters. 



56. It is difficult to characterize these old English dia- 
. lects in any but the most general way. The more striking 
differences belong to the sounds of the language, but of 
these no complete description can here be given. The 
most marked feature in the sounds of Southern English, 
West Saxon and Kentish, is the tendency to palatalizadoD, 
or the substitution of palatal for guttural consonants aad 
vowels. This tendency is also shared to a considerable 
extent by Mercian. Examples are such words as have 
our modem ch where northern words have a k sound, as 




p»rM, beside kirk; chaff, churl, chalk, beside Scotch caff, 
carl, eauk. We may also instance the ch of Chester, 
Winchester, beside the k sound of Doncaster, Tadcaster. 
Among vowels may be noted the characteristic short a 
soijnd, as in man, hat, beside the more guttural a, ea, of 
the Northumbrian. On the other hand. West Saxon 
and Kentish are more conservative in regard to inflec- 
tional forms, Northumbrian being least conservative, and 
Mercian in this respect leaning rather to Northumbrian 
than to Southern English. All Old English dialects, how- ! 
ever, show the tendeney toward simphficatioa of inflec- 
tional forms which has characterized the Teutonic and 
especially the. Low Germftii languages from the beginning. 
_Moreover..this tendency wa^ eiipeciaJly strong during the last 
of the Old English period. 
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■57. The literary ascendency of West Saxon ended with 
fell of the West Saxon kingdom. This was due to the 
conquest of England by the Danes. The Danes had made 
inroads as early as the eighth century ; but while they 
were sometimes victorious in this early time, and made 
many settlements in Britain, the conquest was not completed ^ 
until 1016, when a Danish king was seated on the Englisli 
throne. The temporary restoration of the English king- 
dom under Edward the Confessor in 1042 did little to- 
re-establish the English language, since Edward was Norman 
by birth and education. Moreover, this English restoration 
was closely followed by another conquest of far-reaching 
importance, that by which William of Normandy became 
iam I of England in 1066. The Old English period_ 
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thus closes with English deposed from its position as & 
standard language. Again each writer, for English con- 
tinued to be written almost uninterruptedly^ used the 
dialect most familiar to him, according as he lived in the 
south, in the midland, or in the north. 




58, We have seen how the overthrow of the West Saxon ; 
[dom left England without a standard language. All 
dialects were again upon an almost equal footing. It is true 
thai Southern English continued to be written to the 
time of Chaucer, but side by side Midland, as the older 
Mercian is called in the Middle English period, was rising 
to even greater prominence, while from about izoo there is 
also an important literature in Northern English. In addi- 
tion to this, owing to the Norman conquest, an Anglo-French 
literature sprang up on English soil. Latin also, which was 
the common language of scholars throughout Europe in 
medieval times, continued to be written and read. That 
English should for a time have no standard representative 
in the Middle English period is not strange, since this was 
true of it also in the Old English period. But that English 
should remain dialectal in character for two and a half 
centuries is wholly remarkable. The explanation of this 
singular phenomenon is to be found in the fact of the con- 
quest and its influence upon our language history. This 
important event, therefore, merits a full and careful discussion. 
We must first, however, say something of the Middle English 
dialects to the time of Chaucer, or the middle of the four- 
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teenth century, when English, or one variety of it, again 

became the hierary language of England. 

Dialects of Middle English. 

59. The dialects of Middle English are natural develop- 
ments of those existing in Old English times, though 
known to us under somewhat different names. Instead of 
Northumbrian, Northern is used in the Middle English 
period ; similarly Midland takes the place of Mercian ; 
' and Southern is used for the older West Saxon. Kent- 
ish retains its name, although it is sametiuies included in 
the more general terra Southern English. The texts for 
these dialects, espiecially for Southern and Midland, arc 
numerous, since the literature of the Middle English period 
is extensive, so that no attempt will be made to mention 
more than a few typical examples. For the Southern dia- 
lect there are the Lwes of St. Kathcrine and St. Juliana, 
the Ancren Riwle or Rule of Nuns, and Robert of Glouces- 
ter's Chronicle. Kentish is represented by the Kentish Ser- 
mons and the Ayenbite of Iniuit or ' Prick of Conscience." 
Some representative texts of the Midland dialect, which is 
especially important to the student of modem English, are 
the Ormulum, or book of Orm, a particularly important 
text for Middle English; the Bestiary; Genesis and E.-co4tis, 
Layamon's Brut (the later text). Piers Plowman, the AlRt- 
erative Poems of an unknown poet, and Robert of Bruime's 
Chronicle. The Northern dialect is represented by a 
Metrical Psalter, the Cursor Mundi, a verse history of the 
world, the Metrical Homilies, the Prick of Conscience, and 
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ftie Towmley Mysteries} The boundaries of these Middle 
English dialects do not differ materially from those of Old 
English times, for which see map on page 46. 



The Fusion of French and English. 



60. We must now consider the relation of English to the 
conquerors during the Middle English period. And first, 
about the Norman period, as it is called, there have been 
many misconceptions and many misstatements. These all 
rest on an exaggerated estimate of the importance to be 
attached to the Norman French element in English, as well 
as upon an erroneous idea of what would have happened to 
the English speech had tli'ere been no conquest by the Nor- 
mans. The discussion of the French influence on vocabu- 
lary, sounds, and inflections will come under the special dis- 
cussion of those subjects. But in general it will be found 
that, as the foundations of our government and laws rest on 
early English rather than on French originals, so the founda- 
tions of our language in spite of the conquest and of later 
French influence are not Romance, but Teutonic and Eng- 
lish. This will become clearer as we examine the relation 
of the races during the Norman period. 

61. In the first place, it must be remembered that the 
French influence did not begin with the conquest as is 
ordinarily assumed, but with the preceding English king, 
Edward the Confessor. It was in looi that the English 
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\ ting -^^thelred, wishing to form an alliance with the Duke of 
Normandy, took Emma his daughter to wife. The fruit of 
their marriage was Edward, the last English king before the 

I Conqueror. He was himself educated in France, and it is 

' not strange, therefore, that when he came to the throne in 
11042 he should surround himself with French nobles whom 
\ he placed in positions of honour, and French priests to whom 

I he gave many English bishoprics. So far did Edward carry 
his favouritism, that in 105 1 he promoted the Norman Robert 
from the Bishopric of Ix>ndon to the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, the highest position in the English church. It is true 
that these acts of favouritism were resented by the English 
people, and a revolution in 1053 resulted in the expulsion 
and outlawry of all Norman prelates. But the Norman 
French influence had begun. Edward and his favourites 
spoke French, and it is not improbable that some words 
appearing in the written documents of a later time now first 
entered the spoken language. 

). One other common misconception must be guarded 
\ against. It is customary to speak of the French element in 
Middle English as due wholly to the conquest, and therefore 
wholly Norman French in origin. This is, however, Jar 
jjfrom the true state of the case. The separation from Nor- 
mdy in 1104 closed the period of direct contact and 
direct Norman influence. Moreover, the accession of Henry 
of Anjou in 1154 probably brought to Englishmen some 
knowledge of another French dialect, the .\ngevin. While 
a before the loss of Normandy Parisian French began to 
exert its influence, both through literature, and through 
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Iglish schokrs who studied in Paris under such men as 
Abelard, and returned to lecture at Oxford, or fill high 
positions in the church. The result of this was that, all 
through the thirteenth and foiirteenth centuries, and even 
later, English was being infiuenced directly by Parisian 
French rather than by the Norman dialect. 

63. Mistaken conceptions as to the influence of the 
Norman conquest on the English language are largely due 
to erroneous ideas of the relations existing between the 
two peoples during the so-called Norman period. It has 
already been pointed out, that the affairs of England and 
Normandy were becoming mixed as early as the beginning 
of the eleventh century, when Emma of Normandy became 
the wife of ^thelred of England. When William the 
Norman came, it was to no ordinary subjugation of a hostile 
people. The Norman Duke claimed the throne of England 
on a promise which, he asserted, the good Edward had 
made and the usurper Harold had confirmed. Moreover, it 
was one great feature of the Conqueror's policy to disturb 
existing laws and customs as little as possible. After the 
battle of Hastings he presented himself before the VVitena- 
gemote for election to the kingship, he took the coronation 
oath of .^thelred, and he made no division of the land 
except as unredeemed conquest.' He retained popular 
legal institutions and confirmed Edward's laws. Indeed, 
! own revised code was little more than the body of 
Igliah laws already in force. Again, the actual number 
Ethe Normans coming in at the conquest has been greatly 
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exaggerated in popular estimatioa. In reaKty they were 
comparatively few in Dumbers, the frequency of Norman 
names being largely doe to the later fashion of translating 
English names, or adopting those of Norman origin.' Fi- 
nally, many Normans came long after the conquest was a 
thing of the past ^ when England and Normandy were 
united as parts of one great empire. 

64. All these facts point to a speedy fiision of Nor- 
mans and English, and there are many evidences that 
this took place. The struggles of William's sons for the 
throne helped materially to bring about the union. Both 
William Rufus and Henry I appealed to Englishmen for 
support of their claims against the Norman Robert and 
the barons who adhered to him, and it was to English- 
men that they were bdebted for their crowns. Henry^ 
himself (1100-1135) recognized this obligatioa in the 
charter which he gave, while he delighted his English sub- 
jects and incidentally gave proof of the growing fiision of 
the two races by marrying Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, and direct descendant of ^Ethelred II. 
It is cle^r that the English themselves recognized Henry 
as a true Englishman from their affectionately calling his 
ill-fated son William " the ^theling," their own name for 
the heir apparent. Walter Map, who died in mo, tells 
us explicitly that the reign of Henry put an end to the 
distinction between Norman and Englishman. After men- 
tioning the dissensions of the former reign, he says : " But 
this Henry of whom we write, both by making marriages 

1 Freeman, Airman Confuisl, V, AppendU XX. 
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between them, and by every other means in his power, 
united the two peoples in firm concord."^ So complete' 
was the fusion of the two races that, one hundred years 
aiter the conquest, it was impossible to distinguish Norman 
from Englishman. The author of the Dialogus de Scaccario^ 
writing in Henry IFs reign (1154-1189), says: "Already 
the English and Normans, dwelling together and inter- 
marrying, are so mixed that among freemen at least it can 
scarcely be • determined to-day who is of English, or who 
of Norman birth." ^ 

-^65. Even if the direct Norman influence continued after 
the reign of Henry I, it was soon to cease by reason of 
an event which forever separated Normandy and England. 
In 1 204, less than a century and a half after the conquest, 
Normandy was lost through the incapacity of King John. 

ft 

By this not only were the interests of the Normans trans- 
ferred wholly to England, but there followed hard upon 
it another political move that tended further to separate 
the two countries. In 1244 Louis IX of France sum- 
moned the English nobles to relinquish their possessions 
in England, or give up all claim to those in France. In 
retaliation for this the English king, Henry III, ordered 
all Frenchmen, especially Normans, who held possessions 
in England, to be deprived of their property. This at 
least precluded any further Norman influence from without. 
Indeed, taking all these facts together, the conclusions seem 
natural that the fusion of the two races began as early as 

1 Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium (Camden Society), p. 309. 

2 Stubbs, Select Charters^ p. 193 ; ConstihtHonal History, I, p. 546. 
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the beginning of the twelfth century, when Henry I came 
the ihione, that a century after the conquest the fusion 

was complete, and that direct Norman influence cer- 
tainly came to an end with the loss of Normandy at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 



The Spoken Language. 

66. The preceding consideration of the Notman period 
has left the language itself wholly out of account. An attempt 
has been made to show how early the Normans became 
Englishmen, and not as yet how soon the language of 
England began to regain the ascendency. But it is with 
the language itself that our special interest lies. .\nd here 
again it is clear that there has been much misunderstanding 
of the facts, largely due to mistaken interpretations of the 
scattered notices in regard to language during the Middle 
English period. We shall get some truer notions of our 
language history in this interesting time, if we consider 
somewhat in detail the relations of spoken English during 
the Norman period, as well as the later rise of the literary 
language. 

67. It has been sometimes asserted that William the 
Conqueror and his successors made an attempt to supplant 
English with French as the spoken language of England. 
But " Of all the dreams," says Freeman. " that have affected 
the history of the times on which we are engaged, none has 
led to more error than the notion that )Villiam the Conqueror 
set to work with a fined purpose to root out the use of the 




English tongue." ' It was natural that WilUam and his 
retainers should continue to use French, but William was 
far too wise a statesman to antagonize in this particular the 
subjects of his newly acquired realm. In fact, it must not 
be supposed for a moment that English did not remain the 
spoken language of the people of England. Nor are we 
to suppose that the courtiers, the prelates, and the Norman 
nobility held to their own language exclusively, but rather 
that there was much the same tendency to give up their 
speech which their Norse ancestors had shown when they 
settled upon French soil. It is even asserted on excellent 
authority' that William himself, at the age of forty-three, 
tried to acquire the English tongue ; and there is little doubt 
that he could at least understand the speech of his new 
subjects. 

68. When we come to William's successors there is similar 
evidence as to the use of English. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, from what we know, that William's son Henry I 
(r 100-1135) — Henry Beauclercashe was called — had been 
taught the English tongue in childhood.' The chronicler 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who himself understood English well, 
is authority for the statement that Henry H {1154-1189) 
understood, although he did not speak, English. " There is 
distinct evidence," says Freeman, "that in the days of 
Henry II, men of high rank and Norman birth could freely 
speak, or imderstand English, though of course this does not 

elude their speaking French also." * Thomas A Becket was 
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born in London of Norman parents, yet his mother spoke 
English to the murderers of her son, — -good evidence ap- 
parentiy that Thomas himself understood the language. 
Bishop Foliot, a Norman colleague of Thomas in his struggle 
with Henry II, also understood English.' In the reign 
of Henry's son, Richard I (1189-1199), Bishop Hugh of 
Coventry, a Norman by birth, blamed severely the Bishop 
of Ely also of Norman birth because he could speak no 
English.' In the same generation, Abbot Samson of St. 
Edmund's regarded it as praiseworthy in a churl whom he 
raised to the position of lord farmer, that he could speak no 
French.' In the century in which John lost Normandy, the 
Bishop of York was bold enough to refuse benefices to those 
recommended by the Pope, on the ground that they did not 
know English,' while in the political troubles of 1263 
those nobles who did not understand the native tongue 
were held in no esteem by the common people,' 

69. There are also, in this early time, incidental refer- 
ences to the decadence of French as a spoken language. 
In the reign of Henry II, an English knight sent over to 
Normandy for some one to teach his son French, clearly 
indicating that the tongue of the Norman had lost its ear- 
lier purity and was coming to be regarded as antiquated. 
Walter Map, who lived during the last of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth centuries, also tells us that 

iWaller Map, Dt Nngis Curialium (Camden Sociely) , p. [9. 

' Freeman, Normia CBHqueit, V, p. 5*7. 

* Mallhew of Paris, Vol. HI, p. aBj (Bohn). 

I Matthew of Wesrminster. Vol. II, p. 406 (Bohn), 




^e French in England was regarded as old-fashioned and dia- 
lectal.' Conclusive proof of the degeneracy of Anglo-Norman 
is also found in its written form. Finally, the reference 
of Chaucer to the dialectal character of the French spoken 
by the Prioress, is well known to all (Prologue, 124-6). 

"And Frensh she spsk ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scok of Stratford alle Bowe, 
For Frensh of Pads waa to hire unknowe," 

All these are indirect but pointed proofs of the growing 
influence of English even among the descendants of the 
conquerors. 

70, Another evidence of the gain by the native tongue, 
is the sensitiveness of the chronicler to the seemingly 
anomalous condition of things. The earliest historian to 
reflect upon the relations of the two languages is Robert 
of Gloucester, whose Chrrniicle was written about T300. In 
it are these lines which have often been quoted ; — 

" pui com 1o Engelond in to NoimandJes honil; 
And the Normans ne coujie apeke ho bote hot owe speche, 
And speke French as Mi dude atom and hor children dude also teche, 

>at heiemen of tis lond t>at of hoc blod come 
toldet' alle )nilkE apeeche M hii of horn nome; 

r bote a man conne Frenas me tel)i of him lutci 

lowe men holdeli to EngliES and to hoc owe speche ;u[e. 

, -wene her ne beh in al he world conltcyes none 
pU ne holdeh to hoc owe speche bote Engelond one. 
Ac wel me wot vor to conne bote wel it is 
Vot te more )>at a man can he more wur)>e he is." ' 
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These lines may easily be misinterpreted, especially if we 
lake only the first six as is often done. Bui the whole 
passage, read in ihe light of contemporaneous facts, seems 
rather a good-natured rallying by the author of those who 
affected the use of French for politic reasons, than serious 
complaint of a tongue that had supplanted his own. White 
the chronicler notes the anomalous circumstance, — the use 
by Englishmen of another than their native tongue, — it 
is clear there is no hatred of French as the language of 
the conquerors. 



71. References to the u 
not wanting. Edward I ( 



iarly, unless it is wrong to 
to the Turkish ambassador 
cant still, as to the favour in 



; of English by later kings are 
273-1307) used English famit- 
infer this from his speaking it 
s at his court. More signifi- 
which English was held by the 
people, is the attempt of the same Edward to incite enmity 
against the French by saying in his summons to Parliament, 
that the king of France " planned, if his ability should cor- 
respond with his iniquitous purpose (which God prevent), 
to destroy the English language wholly from the earth." ^ 
The third Edward (1327— 1377) both spoke English and was 
addressed in it, if we trust the implication of certain pas- 
sages in Froissart.' It was this Edward also who, in 136a, 



thai came of Iheir blood hold the same speech that Ihey received of Ihem ;, 
for except a man knows French men speak of him litlle ; bu( low-men jeC, 
hold to English and 10 their own speech. 1 ween thai there are in all Ihe 
woTld no coantrles that do not hold to Iheir own speech excej: 
Bui well men know il is well for to know both, Tot Ihe 

more worth he is." — Robert of Gloucester's CtrwauA 
L 7537-7S47. Ro"s Series, p. 543, 544. 
I Slubbs, StUcI Charters, p. 474. 
S Freemnn, NormaH ConqHtsl, IV. Appendix EE. 
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as in the following years, opened Parliament by declaring 
in English the causes of the siimmons, — the earliest re- 
corded instance of the use of English in Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings.' Again in the same year, on petition of the 
Commons, Edward III established by statute that plead- 
ings in the law courts should be in English, not in French.' 
Under the Henrys, IV and V (1399-1422), the English 
speech was frequently used by state dignitaries,' while 
Henry IV himself, the first of the house of Lancaster, made 
his challenge of the crown and said his thanks for the 
allowance of his title in English, his mother tongue 
as we are expressly told in the Parliamentary Rolls.* 
It is possible this was so recorded only because Henry did 
not know French. Finally, Henry V was represented in a 
negotiation with France by ambassadors who could 
neither speak nor understand French and would sign 
no documents not drawn up in Latin. This seems to 
mark the entire abandonment of French by the court, 
while it may reasonably be inferred that English had 
long been the speech of common use even in the highest 
circles. 



Pu> 



Reference has abeady been made to the use of Eng- 
in courts of law. How long French had been used in 
legal proceedings is not known. There is a story that William 
the Conqueror had forbidden the use of the native tongue 
in the courts of law, but this is regarded by historians as a 

iRotlio/Parliamtnt, II 
» Slalulis oflkt Rialm. I, 

• Mofsbach, Der Urif 

* Sails of Farliaminl. 
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fabrication.' The popdiar courts after mUiam's time c(»- 
tJDoed to transact business in English. .\t some time, how- 
ever, ondcr the successors of William the language of the 
courts became French. Yet it will still seem remarkable 
that French could have continued to be used until the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, unless we take into accotint 
the conservatism of the law and the great difficulty i 
changing long established legal customs, .-^s we have seen, 
the change did not iinally come about undl the Commons 
had urgently petitioned against the use of the foreign tongue. 
The statute of Edward III, establishing the use of English in 
the courts, deserves to be quoted in full. 

" BeouM it ii often showed to the king by the prelites, doke^ eailt, 
baioni, and all the ccrmmonalty, of the gceal miscbiels which have 
happcDcd lo divers of Ihc realm, because the laws, customs, and ilBl- 
atei of this cealm be not commonly knuurn in the same realm, for that 
they be pleaded, showed, and judged in the Freoch tongue which i* 
much unknown in the said realm : so that the people who do implead 
OT be impleaded in the king's court, and in the courts of others, have 
no knowledge nor understanding of thai which is said for them oi 
against them by their sergeants and other pleaders; and that rei 
ably the said laws and customs shall be the more soon learned and known. 
and better understood in the tongue used in the said realm, and bjac 
much every man of the said realm may the better govern himself with- 
out offending of the law, and the better keep, save, and defend his h 
[age and possessions; and in divers regions and countries where the. 
king, the nobles, and other of the said realm have been, good govemancv 
and full right is done to every person, because that their laws and cos- 
tomt be learned and used in the tongue of the country: the king, desiring 
Ihe good governance and tranquillity of his people, and to put out and 
eschew the harms and mischiefs, which do or may happen in thia be- 
half by the occasions aforesaid, hath ordained and ealablished by the 
assent aforesaid, Ikal allfUas which shall biptiadid i« his courts t 
lal History of Engird. I, p. 443. 
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soever, bf/prr any of Ais justices wAalmcvei; nr in his nlAer placis or 
befart any af his minisUrs wkalsenitr, or in tkt courts ami f laces 0} 
any athtr lords laialsonifr wilhia the rtalm, shall be pUadtd, shtmrii, 
de/endid, answered, debated, and judged in the English totigite, and that 
they be entered and cniolled in Latin; and that the laws and customs 
of the same realni, tencs, ajid processes, be holdcn and kept as they 
be and have been before [his time; and Chat by the ancient tEnns and 
forms of the declarations no man be prejudiced, ao that the mailer of 
the action be fully showed in the declaralion and*in the writ : and it 
is accorded by the assent aforesaid, that this ordinance and statute of 
pleaijing begin and bold place at the Rfleentli of St. Hilary next 
coming."! 

We could have no more significant indication than 
this of the virtual victory of spoken English, Nor is this 
victory at all prejudiced by the fact that the statute itself 
is recorded in French, which was at that time the language 
of official documents. 

73, One other important fact relates to the use of English 
in the schools, We know little of the growth of elementary 
schools in England and none too much of the universities. 
Certain it is, however, that there were grammar schools in 
England during this period, although doubtless mainly for ; 
gentlemen's children. The new impulse to classical learn- 
ing had been given by the crusades. But the great revival 
of education in England was due to the founding of the uni- 
versities, especially of the University of Paris in the twelfth 
century. Here gathered scholars from all nations in thou- 
sands, the English being by no means behind their conti- 
nental brethren. It was no doubt due to this later French 
influence on learning, rather than to the Norman conquest 
in any sense, that French was used in the schools beside 

1 Statutes of the Realm. I, p. 375. 376. 
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Latin, the language of scholasticism. It was thus i 
sense forced upon the schools by the tyranny of the con- 
querors, but was adopted naturally as the language with 
which scholars became familiar in their residence at the 
University of Paris. The statutes of Oriel College tell 
I that Oxford scholars were required to speak French or Latin' 
— Latin the language of learning, and French the fashion 
of polite society. But a change in this respect took place 
in the fourteenth ceotury. 

74. Ralph Higden, whose Polychronicon was written in 
1351, was the first to complain of the use of French in 
the schools. His own statement as to the " impairing " of 
the " country language " may be given in the words of the 
English translator, John Trevisa ; — 

" This impairing of the birth [angue is hecause of two things; 
for children in school, against tbe usage and manner of all other 1 
be compelled for to leave Iheir own language and for to cooatrne tbeir 
lessons and their things in French, and so they have since the Nonnam 
came first into England. Also gentlemen's children be laughl 
speak French from the time that they be rocked in their cradle, and 
can speak, and play with a child's brooch; and uplandjsh [men] will 
liken themselves to gentlemen and strive with great busyness for 
' apeak French for to be talked of." * 

' Roemer. Origins of the English LiuigUBge. p. a5i. 

^ "This apayrynge of [« bur)>e [off*] tunge is bycanse of iweie binge 
con is for children in scole aSensI |>e usage and maneie of aile oH 
naeiouns beeb compelled for 10 leve hire owne langage, and !or 10 constf 
hir lessouns and here>inEe5in Frensche. and so Jieyhaveli 5e|i l* Normani 
come first in 10 Engelond. Also genUlmen children beeji ilauSl lo speki 
Frensche froTu >e tyme |>al tiay bee|> i-rokked io here cradel and kuiui^ 
spcke and playe witi a childes broche; and uplondisshe wil likne hymiel 
10 genlilmen and fondeb wi^ greet besynesse for lo speke Frensce, fot t( 
be i-tolde af." — PofycliroHicoii RaKuIfki Higden. Bk. I, Chap. 59. 
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It has been already pointed out in speaking of Robert 

Gloucester, that such a complaint could not have been 

itten until the reaction against the use of French had 

!Corae strong, and men were beginning to reason about 

these strange phenomena of language. We know, too, 

that about the time of Higden's complaint the custom 

itself was changed. For the translator Trevisa adds a note 

to the above statement, telling us exactly when the schools, 

in spite of their conservatism, gave up their use of French. 

We give the substance in somewhat modified form : — 



This manner was much used before the lirst death, and is since 
inedeal changed-, for John Cornwall, amaater of grammar, changed 
flic lore in grammar schools and cdnslcuction of French into English) 
and Richard Fencrich learned this manner of teaching of him, and 
other men of Pencrich ; so that nirai, tilt year of our Lord a Ihouiand 
tkr<t hundred four score and five, and of the second king Richard afier 
the canqnat nine, in all tlu grammar schools of England, children 
leavilh French and conslrutth and learnetii in English, and haveth 
thereby advantage on one side and disadvantage on another aide; theii 
advantage is that they learn their grammar in less time than children 
were wont to do ; disadvantage is that now children of the grammar 
schoob know no more French than their left heels, and that is harm for 
them, aod [if] they shall pass the sea and travel in strange lands and in 
many other places. Also gentlemen have now nmch left for to teach 
Iheir children French." 



The "first death," of which Trevisa here speaks, is 
the plague or black death of 1349, so that the change 
mentioned had its beginning before the completion of 
Higden's chronicle in 1352. Perhaps the passage might 
allow us to refer the change to a somewhat earlier period 
than that stated by Trevisa. It is probable the plague 
would be used in a very loose way to mark time ; and as 
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Trevisa seeiiiB to refer the introduction of English to the 
last of three generations of teachers, it is not imreasoD- 
able ta suppose the change began somewhat early in the 
fourteenth century, 

76, Be that as it may, it is clear from the preceding 

discussion that some different conclusions must be reached 
as to the Norman period from those often drawn. In the 
first place the Normans conquering England, far from 
attempting to supplant English among the great body of 
the people, themselves showed a tendency to Icam 
use the speech of their new subjects. The use of English 
by descendants of the conquerors was clearly gaining ground 
even in the period before England lost Normandy, It has 
also been pointed out that after the fusion of the races. 
certainly after all hatred of the language of the conquerors 
had ceased, scholars and courtiers introduced Parisiaa 
French under a later French influence. This, however, 
was the language of courtly fashion, and probably did not 
exclude the use of English among courtiers themselves. 
Finally, in the fourteenth century began- a movement in 
favour of the native speech, which culminated soon afler- 
the middle of the century, or about three hundred years 
after the conquest, in the discontinuance of French and the 
reinstatement of the English language in the schools and 
in the courts of law. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE AND THE RISE OF LITERARY 

ENGLISH. 

77. We have thus far traced the manner in which English, 
the language of the people, as opposed to that of their 
conquerors, regained its position as the spoken language of 
all classes in England. Far more important is it to trace 
the revival of English as a written language for the whole 
people, and especially the estabUshment of that variety of it 
which has become the literary language of modem times. 
And here again we find misunderstanding and misstatement. 
We have already shown that William the Conqueror did not 
attempt to supplant the English speech. Equally true is it 
that he did not depose English from its place in public 
documents. From the time of ^thelberht, writs and other 
acts issued by the government were in English or Latin. 
William continued this practice, so that the writs of his 
reign are all in Latin or English, none being in French.^ 
After William's time the use of Enghsh in government 
documents grows rarer until the reign of Richard I (1189- 
1199), the first king after the conquest of whose reign no 
English document is preserved.^ But the place of English 

1 Freeman, Norman Conquest, V, p. 529. 

2 Stubbs, Constitutional History, I, p. 442. 
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I in thistime is taken not by French, but by Latin, so commoD 
\ during the Middle Ages. Moreover, charters were written 
in Latin and English all through the period from iioo to 
1300, the common form being to write the gift in Latin, the 
boundaries of the property in English. The Norman kings 
also issued charters in English alone, English grants 
of Stephen and Henr}- II to Canterbury being stiU pre- 
served.' 

78. That the Normans made no haste to introduce 
French as the official language of England is conclusively 
proved by the time at which it began to be used in 
ofRcial documents. Strange as it may seem, the first official 
document in French does not occur until the year 1215, 
the year of Magna Charta, or one hundred and fifty yean 
/ after the conquest and a decade after England had lost 
I Normandy. Even then this use of French is not by a 
Norman king or one of his followers, but by Stephen 
Langton, the great champion of the English church and ci 
Englisli freedom against the tyraimy of John. Moreover^ 
less than fifty years later, or in 1 25S, the famous proclatna- 
tion of Henrj' III was issued to the whole nation in English, 
as well as in French and Latin. It has been shown already 
that English had not been excluded from official use after 
the conquest, yet this proclamation is still important as 
die first in the tongue of Englishmen after the coming of 
the Normans. Nor does the fact that it was published 1b 
Latin and French also, detract from its value as an indica- 
tion of the coming victor}' of English. 
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79- The proclamation of Henry had relation to the Pro- 
visions of Oxford as they are called, the results of another 
attempt on the part of the barons and commonalty of 
England to curb the tyranny of their kings. These Pro- 
s had been demanded by a great popular uprising, and 
s peculiarly fitting, therefore, that they should be 
lublished in the language of the people. For this reason 
tepecialiy the document deserves to be quoted in full. 

Henr', fiurs goilcs fnUume king on Engleneloande, LhoauErd on 
Irloand', Duk on Norm' on Aquitain' and eori on Aniow, Send 
igietmge to allc hi&e holde ilxrde and ileawede on Hunlendon'schit'. 

witen f,t wel alle. J^OEt we willen and vnncn |iret t>Rt vie isdesmen 
alle, obec l>e moaie diel of heom ttet beo1> ichosen t>urs us and hnrs 
h^t loandes folk, on vre kiineriche, habbejj ition and schulleji don in 
|>e worhnesae of gode and on vre treowbe for Jie freme of >e loande 
burs N bestgle of Hin to forFniaeide ledesmen ; beo stedefsest and 
ileatinde in alle hinge abuten acnde. And wc hoaten alle vre trcowc 
in te treowhe ta^t heo U9 ojen |iEet heo atedefiestliche healden and 
sweren to healden and to werien \xi isetnesses t>iet been imakede 
and beon to makicn hurj hra to foren iseide rspdesmen oher bucj be 
moaie d^l of heom alswo alse hit is biforen iseid. And h^t ^hc oher 
hclpe |fet for to done bi t«n ilche o)>e ajenes allc men Ri5t for to done 
and lo fosngen. And noan ne nime of loande nc of cgte wherl^iiis |)is 
besigte muse beon ilet o|ier iweraed on onie wise. And sif oni oher 
onie cumen her ongenes, we willen and hoaten ^t alle vre tieowe 
heom healden deaflHche ifoan. And for hct we willen hicl Hs beo 
stedefast and leatinde, we aenden gew his writ open iseined wih vre seel 
halden amanges ;ew ine hord. Witnesse us seluen :et Lunden' bane 
tetent«! day on he Monhe of Octobr' In he Two and fowertighe 



^■lohe 



i FaeiimU/s ef National Maniacripis, by Sir H. James, PI. XIX. A 

of God king of Englaiid, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy, of 

Aquilaine, and Earl of Anjou. sends greeling lo all his taiihfiil. learned, 

, ' and lewd [clergy and lay people] In Huntingdonshire. Thai know ye 
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The proclamation, it win be nodoed, is one to the peoph 
of Hantingdonshire, similar ones being sent to every shire 
in England, as we are told in ihe note which follows the 
names of the witnesses. It should also be said that the 
language of the document, while indicating in a general 
way the state of the tongue, does not in ail respects repre- 
sent the Englbh of the time. Bat the real significance of 
the proclamation is that, at a time when Latin and French 
were usually employed in public documents, this was an 
attempt on the part of the court to reach Englishmen 
in their native tongue. 

So. It is true that French was largely used in public 
docnments after this time, but this was due not to Norman 
but to the later French influence already mentioned. French 
in the thirteenth century, says Freeman, had reached die 
height of its influence. It was the tongue of half the courts 
of Europe, and it is not strange that it should have been 

weU all. thai we will and giani that that our cooncillon all. or the more 
deal of Ibem thai be chosen ihiougfa us and Ibrougb Ibe land's falk in our 
kjogdam. have done, and shall do. to the glory ai God aod in atlegiance lo 
ua for the good of Ihe land through the wisdom of (he to^fore^d comi- 
dllois, be sleadbst and lasting in all things vrilhoul end. And ve call on 
an ODi ^thful in the all^aoce thai they owe us. that they stead^llf bold 
and swear lo hold and to defend Ihe acts that be made, and be to make, 
through ihe lo-foresaid counciliois, or by the mote deal of ihem also as ii 
is before said. And that each help the other for to do bj thai same oath 
against all men. And let none take of land nor of propeny whereby tU> 
provision may be W or impaired in any wise. And if any persoD or 
persons oppose these provisions, we wish and order that all our bithful 
hold them as moital foes. And for that we will that (his be steadliasi and 
Ustiiig, we send you this wnl open, signed with our seal, to hold amoa|prt 
you in treasury. VMlness ourselves at London the eighteenlh day of ibe 
"le two and fortieth yew of our reign." 



rViised in England as well. Moreover, this re-introduction of 
French as it raay be called clearly indicates that the 
foreign toague was no longer regarded with hatred as the 
badge of the conqueror. 

8i. But this later use of French was soon to give way 
to English. The first English documents discovered in 
the British Museum and Public Record Office belong to 
the second third of the fourteenth century.' It is true these 
are not frequent until the reign of Henry VI (1422-1461), 
but they point to the coming supremacy of English. The 
oldest private records in English yet found in the British 
Museum belong to the years 1375 and 1381, these being 
original documents of Wiltshire, preserved in London. The 
oldest London documents are of 1384 and 1386. The ear- 
liest petition to Parliament in English is one from the Mercers 
of London, bearing the date of 1386.^ The earliest English 
will in the London Court of Probate is of the year 13S7,* 
while the earliest statutes of the Guilds written in English 
date from 1389.' As another evidence of the disuse of 
French, it may be noted that from 1385, the eighth year 
of Richard II, Larin was commonly used instead of 
French, although for some lime before this the latter had 
been almost exclusively used. The first English " Answers " 
by the king to petitions and bills in Parliament are of 1404. 
From the time of Henry VI (1422) private records are 
Dny in English. Petitions and bills in Parliament 




are often in English in the time of Henry VIj and from 
1444 or 1445 regularly so. Indentures of war also, com- 
monly \vTitlen in French before the reign of Henry VI, v/eic 
written in English in his time. Only in the statutes did 
French continue to hold a place beside English until 1488, 
a decade after Caxton, the father of English printing, had 
settled in England. But from this latter date the statutes 
are always in the native tongue, 

8:1. To these evidences of the use of English may be 
added two or three facts as to the language of correspond- 
ence. The practice of using French in letters is clearly 
not due to the conquest, but to the French influence of the 
thirteenth century, for French was not used in correspond- 
ence, says Hallam,' until 1270. Before this time Latin 
had been regularly employed. In little more than a cen- 
tury certainly, and perhaps even before this time, English 
began to be used, as shown by a private letter which 
Lady Pelham wrote to her husband Sir John in 1399.' The 
v/ P^toD letters, which have been called the largest and most 
remarkable series of family tellers in any European lan- 
guage, were written in English during the years 1414 to 
■ 1508, Moreover, during the fifteenth century, the letters 
of monarchs as of the nobility are in English.' 

83. In the interpretation of these facts as to the use Of- 
English in written documents, account must be taken 

I which characterizes the English people. 




Remembering this, it is not strange that the movement for 
the revival of the native speech which began about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, should not have affected 
formal written documents much before 1400, Indeed, as 
a striking proof of this conservatism, it may be noted that 
the use of Latin for recording proceedings in courts of law, 
and for writing charters and bonds, was not abolished and 
prohibited until 1733, in the reign of George II; while 
the sovereign of England still approves parliamentary acts 
with an Old French formula, " Le Roy {la Reyne) le veult," 
' it pleases the king.' This does not, however, militate 
against the general truth that English regained its place 
as the official language of the realm in the first half of the ' 
fifteenth century. 



84. More important than the use of English in official 
documents is its graduaJ advance to the position of a liter- 
ary language for all England. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that at no time since the reign of .Alfred the Great 
have there been wanring literary monuments in the English 
tongue. It is true there have been periods of decadence in 
our literary history. The greatest of these was in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries, the period corresponding to the 
rule of the Danish kings and the first century of Norman 
supremacy (1016-1150). But even in this time there are 1 ~" 
some relics of an English literature, connecting finks between 
the time of Alfred and jElfric and the time of Orm and 
layamon. After 1150 literary monuments in English be- 
came far more numerous, and they continue uninterruptedly 
3 the modem age. Yet, as before mentioned, the writers 
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of the period from 1150 to Chaucer did not use the 
dialect, each choosing that with which he was ^miliar, 
whether Northern, or Midland, or Southern. It is only 
from the time of Chaucet and his successors that the 
literary language which we use began to be the literary, or 
standard, language for all England. 

85. During the Norman period Enghsh naturally failed 
to hold its place as the literary language of the realm, 
French was spoken for 3 time by the conquerors, and 
French became, to some extent, the language of books. 

^ As slated before, there grew up on English soil an Anglo- 
Norman literature. In evidence of the strength and per — 
sistence of this French literature in England, it may l>^ 

noted thai the oldest manuscript of the song of Roland 

the song which the Normans raised when they went into tt^-' 
battle of Hastings — is of Anglo-Norman origin. In ad**^ 
tion to this may be mentioned Philip de Thaun's Bestiam^ 
and the famous histories of Gaimar and Wace, the Estv^""^ 
dts Bretons and Eslorie des EngUis of the one, the Ge^-^ 
des Bretons, or Brut d'Engblerre, and the Geste des N^^ 

I imans, or Roman de Rou, of the other. 

I 86. But a possible misconception in this matter of ^t^^ 
' literature is to be guarded against. This .Angli 
literature neither prevented the use of English during tl»' 
Norman period, nor was French the only foreign l> 
represented in writings of the time. Latin, the univei 
' language of medieval culture, had been used beside ih< 
English from an early period. Bede and .'Ucuin, Asse*' 
and J£Mnc wrote Latin long before ihe conquest, and afte*' 
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the coming of the Normans Latin still remained in use 
for three centuries. Nor after the rise of literary English 
did ii cease, for it even continued into modern times as in 
^he writings of Bacon, Milton, and Isaac Newton. During v 

► liie Norman period the chronicles were most commonly 
written in Latin. This is a proof that, as in the case 
of the spoken language, no attempt was made to supplant 
English in books, but that Latin continued to be used 
by scholars as it had been before the conquest, while Eng- 
'isd and French held their places beside it, one the language 
of the people, and one the language of the courtier. 

87. In the fourteenth century, however, when English 
•^^s hecoming the language of the court, of the schools, of 
legal proceedings and of public documents, a renewed use of 
English in literature is also observable. "The Anglo-Norman 
speech had not yet died out in England, but it only prolonged 
a- partly artificial and partly starved vitality." ' Latin was still 
ise<3, but far less commonly than in the preceding century. 
English alone shows a decided gain in all departments of liter- 
**'J'"e. First came a great popular revival of poetry in the 
"id alliterative metre, as shown by the works of Langland and 
"^^ poel al Pearl, by the songs of Lawrence Minot, and other 
P^^ms, Next, the great Chaucer, poet of the court rather 
"•^w of the people, himself largely under the influence 
"' Ptench and Italian models, used English throughout his 
°'''*:s, and was followed by a school that gloried in imitating 
^ S»'eat master. In friendly rivalry or direct imitation of 

tmtemporary, Gower also forsook French and 
: 
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for the mother tongue. About the same time, too, 
the reformer Wyclif, who had used Latin as the natural 
language of learning, not only aided in translating the Bible 
into English, but began to use English in controversial tracts 
and sermons, in his appeal to the people against the clergy. 
The Insult of this was that English began to displace Latin 
among scholars ; for the followers of Wyclif continued the 
custom of their master until at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the champion of orthodoxy, Pecock, chose to plead 
his cause against the Wyclifites in the language of the Eng- 
lish people. Besides poetry and religious prose, the chroni- 
cle also again came to be written in English, as it had been 
in the Old English period. The first indication of this, per- 
haps, is the translation by Trevisa in 1375 of Higden's 
Polyehronieon, written in 1352. The change was completed 
when Capgrave, about the middle of the following century, 
composed the first English chronicle after the conquest. 
Indeed, during the whole century which follows Chaucer, 
English was used in every kind of literature, while at the 
end of the century the many works which Caston printed 
and spread broadcast over England tended to strengthen 
the literary language already established. 

88, But not only did English establish itself as the literary 
language of England during the latter half of the thir- 
teenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, but 
English of a particular variety or kind came to be recog^ 
nized as the standard language of ihe whole realm. Grad-- 
uaily one or another of the dialects of England ceased to 
be written, or if written ceased to be accepted as English 



by the whole people. Only one, the Midland dialect, and 
that variety of it spoken in London, the chief city of Mid- 
land England as of the realm, continued in recognized use 
and became the standard written language of the modern 
period. We see the beginnings of this standard speech in 
the writings of Chaucer, Nor is it sunnised that Chaucer 
wrote in the Midland dialect of London merely because he 
was a native of the capital city. For a careful comparison of 
the language of his poems with that of London public docu- 
ments ' shows conclusively that Chaucer's English is that of J '' 
his native city, that of the court and of state documents of 
the time. It should be said, however, that in one respect the 
language of Chaucer is not exactly the original of Modern i' ^ 
English. Chaucer's English, as that of London in his time,J 
was coloured by peculiarities of Southern speech which have 
not come down to modern times. These were gradually 
displaced in Loudon English itself by the corresponding 
forms of Midland, so that the latter accounts in the main 
our modem speech. 



^Hcoi 



Nor is this establishment of London English as the 
standard language less or more than we should expect from 
the history of language. By standard Greek, or Greek of 
hterature, we mean the Attic dialect elevated to supremacy 
as a literary language. This took place when Athens, the 
chief city of Attica, became the chief literary center for the 
Hellenic peoples. The manner in which the Latin tongue 
came to be the standard language of the Roman Empire 
is similar. There was no inevitable reason why the dialect 

' Morsbach, Drr Unprung drr muen^linhin Sehrifliprackr. 
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of Latium should have become the common language of all 
the Italic tribes, until the Latins established a supremacy 
over the other tribes and Rome, the chief ciiy of Latium, 
became the chief city of the empire. To illustrate from the 
history of a modern people, the standard language of France 
is the language of Paris, the chief city of the Republic, and the 
one which has for centuries exerted the greatest influence 
upon the nation as a whole. From these and other examples 
which might be cited, it will be seen that the development 
of a standard language is naturally connected with the rise 
of a particular division of the race and with the chief city or 
capital of that division. It is not strange, therefore, that 
"■» / the standard written language of England should have 
sprung from the dialect of its chief city, London, as we 
know it has done by the most conclusive proofs. 

90. In this connection must be noted an oft-repeated 

misstatement based on a misconception of language, 
has been customary to regard Chaucer as the father of' 
Modem English, and to attribute to his genius the liter- 
ary language of England, The fiction, pleasant as it is, 
has been brushed away by modern philological research, 
We now know that Chaucer wrote, as did Wyclif, Langland, 
Barbour, in the dialect most familiar to him, the dialect of 
his place of birth. But it was Chaucer's good-lbitone to 
write also in the language of the chief city of a realm no 
thoroughly united, in the language that was inevitably L_ 
become the standard of af^er ages, so that his works have- 
been more easily read and appreciated in the centuries since 
his death. Chaucer may have chosen to write in English 



rather than in Latin or French, as Gower had done, but ,, 
he was in no sense the creator of the language he used, 
and it would not be safe to assert thai he exerted any 
peculiar or lasting influence on his native speech. 

91. London English became established as the standard 
language so gradually and naturally that the full significance 
of it does not seem to have been noticed by contemporaries. 
Trevisa mentions' the three principal dialects of England k 

and that the "men of middle England . . . understand bettM7 . 

the side languages, Northern and Southern, than Northern 
and Southern understand each other." Caxton, although "/ 
himself using London English in the main, shows the uncer- 
tainty he felt as to what form of the language he should em- 
ploy in his works. No doubt his appreciation of the existing 
differences in speech was keener, because of his residence 
abroad for a considerable time before he finally brought the 
printing press to England. In the prologue to his version 
of the ^Sneid he thus shows his perplexity : — 

"And certainly out language now used varycth fat from that which 
was used and spoken when I was born. Far we EngliEbmeD be bom 
under the domination of the moon, which is never steadfast but ever 
wsveiing, waging one season and waneth anil decreasetli another 
season. And that common English that is spoken \a one shire varyeth 
from another. Insomuch that hi m; days happened that certain mer- 
chants were in a ship in Thames, for to have sailed over the sea into 
Zeeland, and for lack of wind Ibey tarried at the Foreland and went to 
land for to refresh them. And one of them named Sheffield, a mercer, 
came into an hou^e and axed for meat, and specialty he axed after eggs; 
and the good wife answered that she could speak no French. And the 
meichant was angry far he also could speak no French, but would have 
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bad tgSt and she understood him not. And then al last another nid 
that he would have eiieo; then the £ood wife said that she undentooj 
him welL Lo» what should a maa in these days now write, eggs of 
eirtn. Certainly il is hard to please every man because or divenitjp 
J change of language." 

93. The first clear recognition of the fact that London 
English was the standard written langtiage does not occut 
until 1589, when the An 0/ English foesie, attributed toj 
George Pultenham, was published. The reference, occuir 
incidentally in directions as to the poet's use of Ungusg 
is of special significance : - 

" Our makef , iheiefore, at these days shall not . . . take the t( 
or Northern men, such as they use in daily talk, whether they be nobh 

tt gentlemen, or of their best clerks all U a matter; nor in d 
any »peech used beyond the river of Trent, though nu man 
but that theirs is the purer English Saxon al this day. Yet it 
courtly nor so current as our Soulhem English is, no more 
Weslctn man's speech. Ye shall therefore take the usual speech « 
tnd that of London and the shires lying about l^adoa 
within sixty miles, and not nkuch above. I say nol this, but that ii 
of England there be genllenien and others that speak, b 
especially write as good Soulhem as we of Middlesex ot Surrey do, b 

1 people o( every shire, lo whom the gentlen 
alio their learned clerks do for the most part Eondescend; but hereluM 
are alieady ruled by the English dictionaries and other books wiitlt 
by learned men, and therefore il necdeth none other ditecdon in t^ 
behalf." ' 




It need scarcely be noted that Puttenham uses Southl 
in a general sense, the language of London being Midll 
in the strictest sense, with possibly a Southern colourii 
this time. Especially important is it that Putlpnham r 

Potiit, Bk. 111. ch. 4, Arber's Reprinl, 
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nizes London English as established by usage of those who 
wrote books and dictionaries. 

93. In this attempt at tracing the history of English through 

the middle period, and especially its relation to the language 

of the conquerors, there has been no intention of minimizing 

the French influence. That the conquest exerted an ira- / ^ 

portant influence on English there can be no doubt when 

we consider the number of French words in our English 

vocabulary. That the French influence on our literature 

has been a vastly important one is equally certain. But 

Etanting these facts, the French influence in the Middle 

English period has oflen been greatly exaggerated, and to 

It have sometimes been attributed fundamental changes in 

tile structure of the speech, as in sounds and inflections. 

*hich caimot reasonably be due to any known foreign 

"ifluence. For these reasons we have tried to show the real 

^elation of the two languages during this important time, 

^d to emphasize the position and fundamental impoitance 

of the native speech. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ENGLISH IN MODERN TIMES. 

94. Compared with English in the Old and Middle 
periods, the history of the modem standard speech is 
exceedingly simple. First, the language of London has 
remained the standard written form since its establishment, 
subject only to the changes incident to any language. 
There has been since Middle English times no great revolu- 
tion affecting language materially, no conquest by a foreign 
nation such as that of the Danes or the Normans in the 
Old English period. Nor has there been any such radical 
change from within, as that by which West Saxon En^^ish 
in the oldest age was finally replaced by Midland English 
as the standard speech of later times. Yet there hav» 
been some changes of a general nature that may be righti 
chronicled in a chapter on the modem speech, while tl 
dialects of Modem English, although not so importa 
in some respects as those of other periods, also desei 
attention. 

95. Most phenomena of a general character relatinf 
Modem English are exemplifications of two tender 
found in the several centuries. The one is radical, sho 
itself in innovation, marked especially by freedom in co 

84 
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new words, and by the extensive use of foreign ones. 
The other, a conservative tendency, is exhibited by the 
purists who have sought to check innovation of various 
kinds, and to develop by use the resources of the native 
speech. In the sixteenth century, for example, there 
existed in England a strong desire to " improve " English, 
as they phrased it, and to place it if possible on a 
level with the classic tongues. The resulting move- 
ment is connected with similar attempts to elevate the 
modem languages in Italy under the guidance of Bembo, 
and in France under the direction of Ronsard and the 
Plfiiade. The means by which the modern languages were 
to be improved were importations of words from the 
classical languages, especially Latin, and imitation of the 
rhetorical effects of the classical writers. To this must be 
added, especially for England, the importation of words 
H Itom France, and to some extent from Italy and Spain. 

^P 96. The first writer to acknowledge this purpose of 

J improving English is Sir Thomas Elyot, who. in the preface 

. to The Know/edge which makelh a Man Wise, says that 

I "divers men, rather scorning my benefit than receiving it 

r thankfully, do shew themselves offended (as they say) with 

oiy strange terms." He refers here to his Boke named the 

Gcveniour, published in 1531, of which he goes on to say ; 

' I intended to augment our English tongue, whereby men 

should as well express more abundandy the thing tliat they 

conceived in their hearts (wherefore langiiage was or- 

dauied), having words apt for the purpose, as also interpret 

<''" of Greek, Latin, or any other tongue into English, as 
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sufficiently as out of any of the said tongues into another. 
Some of the words Elyot mentions as late borrowings are, 
inJuilry, magnanimitv, maturity, sobriety, and temper 
He also speaks of " other words late commen out of Italy 
and France, and made denizins amonge us." ' A similar 
purpose is professed in 1581 by George Pettie, who pro- 
poses to enrich the language by borrowing from Latin, 
says ; " It is indeed the ready way to enrich our tongue and 
matce it copious ; and it is the way all tongues have taken 
to enrich themselves," ' Thomas Nash, the pamphleteer] 
defends his borrowings in the preface to Ckrisfs Tears 
Jerusalem : — 

"To the second rank of repielimders Ihat complain of my bcos- 
(rous compound words, and ending tny ICalianale coined verbs all ia 
■itf, . . . thus I leply : That no wind Ibal blows strong but is boisttoa*. 
. . . Oui English tongue of all languages moal swarmeth with the single 
money of monosyllables, which are the only scioJal of it. Booksi 
written in them and no other seem like shopkeepers' books that c 
lain nothing else save half- pence, Ihrce-farthings, and two-pence. 
Therefore what did me 1. but having t, huge heap of those worthless 
shreda of small English in my fiia mater's purse, to make the royaler 
show with them lo men's eye, had them to the compounded im 
ately, and exchanged them four into one, and others into more, accont- 
ing to the Greek, French, Spanish, Italian." ' 

97. A second class of writers represents a purist ten- 
dency with regard to English. They also wished to s 
English on a level with the classic tongues, so far as that 
was possible. But they felt that large borrowing from the 
classics, from French, and later to a less extent from Italian 
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and Spanish, was rather a corruption of the speech than a 
real improvement. The earliest of the purists is Ascham, 
who thus writes in the introduction to Taxopkilus {1544): — 

" He Chat will write well in any tongue, must folloir this council or 
AtUtotU, to apeak as the common people do, to think as wise men do; 
and so should every man utidersUnd him and the judgment of wise 
men allow him. Many English writers have not done so, but using 
strange words as Latin, French, and Italian, do make all things dark 
and hard. Once I communed with a man which reasoned the English 
tongue to be enriched and increased thereby, saying; 'Who will not 
praise that feast where a man shall dnnk at Thinner both wine, ale, and 
beer? ' 'Truly,' quoth I, ' they be all good every one taken by himself 
alone, but if you put Malvesic and sack, red wine and white, ale and 
beer, and all in one pot, you shall make a drink neither easy to be 
known nor yet wholesome for the body.' " ' 

Thomas Wilson, who published the Arte of Rhetorike in 
1553, is even more severe upon the use of foreign words. 
He says : — 

" Among all other lessons this should first be learned, thftt we never 
aJTect any strange inkhorn terms, but Co speak as is commonly le- 
ceived. . . . Some seek so tar for outlandish English that they forget 
altogether their mother's language. . . . Some far journeyed gentle- 
men at their return home, like as they love to go in foreign apparel, 
so they will powder their talk with over-sea language. He that cometh 
lately out of France, will talk French English, and never blush at the 
matter. Another chops in with English Italianated and applieth the 
Italian phrase to our English speaking, , , . The unlearned or foolish 
fantastical, that smells bat of learning (such fellows as have seen 
learned men in their days) will so Latin their tongues that the simple 
It their talk, and think surely they speak by some 
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The author of the Arte of English Poesie, § 92, alsa 

belongs to the same purist school ; for although he givej 
credit to the best poets " for having by their thankfiit 
studies so much beautified our English tongue," he also 
writes thus of the corrupters of language : — 

"Albeit pEkisdventure some small admonition be not impertineilt, 
for we find in our English wrilcrs many words and speeches amenable^ 
and ye shall see in some many inkhom terras so ill aifected, bioughl 
in by men of learniog as preachers and schoolmaslersj and man; 
strange terms of other languages by secretB,ri», and merchants and 
travelers and many dark words, and not usual oor well aoonding, thoogb 
they be daily spoken in court''' 

98. Both these classes of writers, however, had their share 
in the development of English, The two influences worked 
together, so that the tendency of the first class to incorpo- 
rate without judgment in the vocabulary of English many 
foreign and newly coined words, was checked by the 
second class, while the latter was no doubt influenced \rf 
the former to some extent. That the purists were not 
narrow extremists is shown by other parts of their works. 
For example, Wilson, who is so severe upon the affected usC 
of foreign words, says in another place : " Now, whereas 
words be received, as well Greek as Latin, to set forth oui 
meaning in the English tongue, either for lack of store 01 
else because we would enrich the language, it is well done 
to use them, and no man therein can be charged for any 
affectation when all other are agreed to follow the samfl 
way." ■ Perhaps no one has put the matter more truly f(» | 

* Artt of Engliih Peesii, Arber's Reprint, p. 157, 158. 



language in which borrowed words are common. Puttcn- 
ham also justifies himself in his special treatise on poetry, 
for " many strange and unaccustomed words borrowed from 
other languages." He mentions as foreign, but justifiable 
in his view, such words as compendious^ conduct, declination, 
delineation, dimension, figurative, function, harmonious, 
idiom, impression, indignity, inveigle, method, methodical, 
metrical, numerous, numerosity, penetrable, penetrate, pla- 
cation, politician, prolix, refitting, scientific, signification. 
But he objects to attetnptat ' attempt,' audacious, compatible, 
egregious, fecundity, impute. 

99. Both classes of writers, it is to be noticed, accepted 
English as the proper instrument of expression for English- 
men. Ascham, among the purists, says in the Toxophilus ' .■ 
" If any man would blame mc either for taking such a 
matter in hand, or else for writing it in the English tongue, 
this answer I may make him. — that whao [when] the best 
of the realm think it [English] honest for them to use, I, 
one of the meanest sort, ought not to suppose it vile for 
me to write." Pettie also, one who favoured borrowing 
freely from the classics, defends himself against those " who 
will set light by my labours because I write in English ; and 
there are some nice travellers who return home with such 
queasie stomachs that nothing will down with them but 
French, Italian, or Spanish. . . . They count [our tongue] 
barren ; they count it barbarous ; they count it unworthy to 
be accounted of," ^ 




loo. The use of English so extensively io that flowering 

of out hterature, the Elizabethan age, indicates that the 
language was aheady established as the permanent medium 
of expression both for poetry and prose. There were still 
few favourere of Latin, a few disbelievers in the stability 
of the modem tongues such as Bacon, who wrote only three 
years before his death to his friend Toby Matthew ; " 
true my labours are now most set to have those works which 
I had formerly published . , . well translated into Latin. 
. . . For these modem languages will, at one time 
or other, play the bankrupts with books." This idea 

, of the instability of the modem, compared with the ancient, 
languages grew out of the revival of the classics, and espe- 
cially the use of Latin as the language of learning. The 
standard in Latin, the language of Cicero, was absolute and 
unchangeable. Whether it was imitated exactly or not it 
still remained a fixed quantity, and the modem writer of 
Latin was regarded as more or less perfect in proportion aa 
he caught the style and spirit of the great Roman orator. 
With modem languages it was not so. There was no fixed 

■ standard to be imitated, and men saw that, by comparison 
with an older time, there had been great change in diction, 
grammar, and style. They feared that works committed to 
such an unstable medium would soon become antiquated and 
buried in libraries, rather than read and appreciated by poster- 
ity. This led to the establishment of academies which under- 
took to set a standard and prevent change. The first of these, 
the Academia Delia Crusca, was established in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, and this was followed by the French' 
Academy, founded at the suggestion of Richelieu in 1635, 



101. The idea of the instability of the modem tongue 
was stiODgest in England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Mihon ranks next to him " who fixes the princi- 
ples and founds the manners of a state," "him who endeav- 
ours by precept and by rules to perpetuate that style and 
idiom of speech and composition which have nourished 
in the purest periods of the language." ' Dryden regrets 
" that, speaking so noble a language as we do, we have not 
a. more certain measure of it as they have in France, where 
they have an Academy enacted for that purpose and en- 
dowed with large privileges by the present king." ' The 
first proposition to found such an institution in England seems 
to have been made by Edmund Bolton, who in 1617 sug- 
gested a grand Royal Academy, one part of which was to 
be devoted to literature. Dryden favoured an Academy, as 
shown by the dedication of Trei7i/.' and Cressiria. In re- 
ferring to it, he says : " I am desirous, if it were possible, 
that we might all write with the same certainty of words, 
and purity of phrase, to which the Italians first arrived and 
after them the French ; at least that we might advance so 
far as our tongue is capable of such a standard." Yet Dry- 
den did not depreciate English, for in his Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesie he says : " Our language is noble, full, and 
significant ; and I know not why he who is master of it may 
not clothe ordinary things in it as decently as the Latin, if 
he use the same diligence in his choice of words." 

101. The tendency to introduce Tore ign words freely, 

Igether with the criticism of this tendency, are both found 

' Lellen lo Buonmallai. Prou Works (Bohn), III, p. 496. 
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the seventeenth century, as in fact through the whole 
modern period. In the works of Dryden occur many 
new words of foreign origin, § 178. Vet he seems to 
have tried to take a middle course in this respect, for he 
says, in the dedication to Rival Ladies, already quoted : 
" I have endeavoured to write English as near as 1 could 
distinguish it from the tongue of pedants, and that of af- 
fected travellers." In another place,' while admitting the 
value of the borrowed element already a part of English, he 
takes strong ground against the affected importation of for- 
eign terms : — 

" As for the other part of refining, which consists in receiving ne^ 
words and phrases, I ahull not insist much on it. It is obvious tb^B 
we have admitted many, some of which wc wanted, and therefoc" 
our language is the richer for them, as it would be by importation c^ 
bultion ; others are rather ornamental than necessary ; yet by (be*~ 
admission, the language is become more courtly and our thoughts ac3 
better dressed. ... I can not approve of their way at relining, wh.^ 
corrupt our English idiom by mining it too much with French: that ~ 
a sophistication of language, not an improvement of it ; 
English into French rather than refining Knglish by French." 

Butler, the author of Hudibras, in his Satire on 01 
RidieuSous JmilaHon of the French, could be even mo 
severe on the use of foreign words so common in his time :- 

"And while they idly think to enrich 
Adulterate their native speech ; 
For, though to smatter ends of Greek 
Or Latin be the rbetocique 
Of pedants courted and vain-gloriooi, 
To smatter French is meritoriont ; 

' DtfilKt of the F.pihgae. 




103- The seventeenth century proposal to establish an 
Academy was renewed in the eighteenth century by Swift. 
In a TatUr of September 28, 1710, he urged that the 
paper should exercise its authority as censor, " and by an 
annual index expurgalorius expunge all words and phrases 
that are offensive to good sense." In February, 1712, Swift 
elaborated his idea in a "Proposal for Correcting, Improving, 
and Ascertaining the English Tongue," published as a letter 
to the Earl of Oxford. In one part of this he says : " In 
order to reform our language, 1 conceive, my lord, that a 
free, judicious choice should be made of such persons as 
are generally allowed to be best qualified for such a work 
without any regard to quality, party, or profession. These, 
to a certain number at least, should assemble at some 
appointed time and place and fix on rules by which they 
design to proceed." Meanwhile the Spectator had joined 
in urging the same thing. In the number for August 4, 1711, 
the writer favours "something like an Academy that, by 
the best authorities and rides drawn from the analogy of 
languages, shall settle all controversies between grammar and 
idiom." On September 8th of the same year a similar wish 
was expressed, that " certain men might be set apart as 
superintendents of our language, to hinder any words of a 

reign coin passing among us." 

, These proposals came from the purists who were 
^ting, during the eighteenth century, what they called the 
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corruption of English, — an idea largely peculiar to this 
period. Dryden had claimed an improvement in English 
since Shakespeare's time, by which he meant possibly greater 
regularity of usage, besides something of polish and elegance 
as distinct from the more rugged, at times harsh, language 
of the Elizabethans. But the writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw, or thought they saw, a corruption going on in 
the language. They mention two classes of persons who are 
responsible for this, the pedants, as they were called, and the 
young men who, " terribly possessed with the fear of ped- 
antry," as Swift says, " run into a worse extreme, . . . bor- 
row the newest set of phrases, and if they take a pen into. 
their hands, all the odd words they have picked up in a 
coffee-house, or a gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers 
of style.'" The Spectator would also "prohibit any French 
phrases from becoming current in this kingdom, when those 
of our own stamp are altogether as valuable." One other 
fear, particularly strong in the eighteenth century, was that 
the changes going on in the language would make it impos- 
sible for succeeding ages to read or appreciate the literature 
produced. Swift believed this was the reason why so few 
turned to literature, or tried to produce it. This led to the 
strong desire that the language should be once for all fixed 
and rendered incapable of change. The erroneous idea 
was held that Greek, for instance, had remained unchanged 
from Homer to Plutarch, or for about one thousand yean. 
Swift expressed the common wish when he said in the 
Proposals already quoted : " But what I have most at heart 
is that some method should be thought on for ascertaining. 

^ Prof osals for Correcling Ihe Bngtiih Language. 



Blind fixing our language forever, after such alterations : 
made in it as shall be thought requisite." 

105. With the purists in their effect on the language 
must be classed the lexicographers, who began to exercise 
an important influence in the eighteenth century. English 
lexicography had its beginning in the early seventeenth 
century, but notwithstanding occasional references to the 
influence of dictionaries, § 92, it is probable they were not 
an important factor in affecting language until the following 
century. Among eighteenth century k^ticographers, the 
greatest was Samuel Johnson, whose dictionary appeared in 
I 755. Johnson believed with Swift that the language should 
be prevented from further change as well as rescued from 
further corruption. In the Plan of his dictionary addressed 
to Lord Chesterfield he says explicitly, " One great end of 
this undertaking is to fix the English language." But John- 
son rather scorned the idea of an Academy, the establish- 
ment of which he hopes " the spirit of English liberty will 
hinder or destroy.'" It is true that before the great lexi- 
cographer had completed his work he appreciated to some 
extent the impossibility of his first purpose, and he frankly 
admits the change in his views in the Preface to the Dic- 
tionary. Yet he was generally thought to have done much 
■d establishing the use of words in his own genera- 

in and to succeeding times. In reality, besides acting 
a restraining influence upon language in common with 
other purists of his time, Johnson did litde more than 
fix the fomis of words, establishing for his time and to 

!o Dictionary. 




io6. We have so far dealt with tendencies affecting the 
n language, the language of literature. But the eigh- 
teenth century is notable also for the beginning of attempts 
to improve and correct the spoken language ; in other words, 
to set up a standard pronunciation. This, it is clear, is 
but anotiier direction of the purist tendency we have already 
noted. Dialectal diiferences in pronunciation were naturally 
recognized very early. Chaucer makes the Cambridge 
students in the Reeve's Tale use the Yorkshire dialect. 
Shakespeare made use of dialect in presenting his characters 
dramatically, as in the case of Fluellen the Welshman, and 
of Edgar in Lear. But it was apparently not until the 
eighteenth century that there was any special attempt to 
establish a standard pronunciation of English. The 
evidence of this attempt is naturally foimd in the dic- 
tionaries. For a time, however, the only indication of 
pronunciation *vas the accent of words, which was firet 
marked in the Universal Etymological Dictionary of 
Bailey published in 1721. Johnson followed Bailey in 
marking only accents in the great dictionary of 1755. 
It was not until 1773 that William Kenrick indicated 
the particular vowel sounds in the dictionary he then 
published, thus establishing orthoepy in its modem sense. 
This custom, once begun, was quickly followed by Perry in 
1775, Sheridan in rySo, Walker in 1791, and by the 
American lexicographers, Webster and Worcester, in the 
early part of this century. 
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S07. The effect on language of this attempt to estabUsh 
a standard pronunciation has been twofold. Undoubtedly , 
it has somewhat retarded natural tendencies toward sound 
changes, and it has equally prevented the establishment 
of dialectal pronunciations. On the other hand, owing to 
the theory of the older lexicographers, that words should 
be pronounced as they were spelled, the dictionaries have 
tended to re-establish an older pronunciation especially 
with respect to the unaccented syllables. In other words, 
they have tried to make pronunciation conform to tlie 
anomahes of our present Enghsh spelling, § 241 foot-note. 
This tendency to follow the written form with slight regard 
to phonetic laws has been particularly strong in America 
under the influence of our lexicographers of this century. 
An example of the manner in which spelling has influenced 
the spoken word is won't = will not. The o here repre- 
sents a former u sound resulting from i by influence of 
preceding w. It should, therefore, be pronounced like u 
not like o of ilon't. The pronunciation with the 
r sound, preferred by most lexicographers, is wholly 
owing to the spelUng. The influence on unstressed 
syllables has been far greater, as shown by comparison of 
eighteenth century pronunciation with that of to-day. For 
example, in the first half of Johnson's satire London occur 
the following words, all dissyllabic in the poem, as shoBH 
by the metre : neighbouring, vigorous, Marlborough, favour- 
ties, general, slavery, interest, bravery, faltering. Yet these, 
with the possible exception of general, would be trisyllabic 
in careful speech to-day, especially in America. Many 

;her examples might also be cited to illustrate the same 
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influence of the attempt to establish a. standard pronun- 
ciation based on the written form. 



io8. It is more difficult to estimate the force of the two 
influences ab-eady mentioned in the present century. There 
can be no doubt that many words have been added to the 
language in the lines of philosophical and scientific nomen- 
clature, and to some extent in literary and art criticism. 
Especially noteworthy also is the re- introduction of many 
words belonging to the older literary language, no doubt 
largely through the revival of earlier English literature 
which began in the last century. The imitation of the 
older ballad poetry has revived some archaic words found 
in such poems, as eftsoons, 1 wis (ME. ivis 'certainly'), 
used by Coleridge and others. Tennyson has ra/Ae ' early," 
woi, wist, nathUss, adown, ancar, atween, enow, lief, and 
many others. Browning shows a similar tendency, many of 
the words being not only old, but odd and scarcely likely to 
be generally adopted. In The Ring and Ike Book, for 
example, occur cark, clomb, dubiety, endlong, holpen, quag, 
repristination, round ' whisper,' sii, svwothens, smugly, spilth, 
and others. This last tendency is rather to be regarded as 
purist in character, since words once belonging to the lan- 
guage are used to the exclusion of words of learned origin. 
The extreme of purism is seen in such a proposal as that of 
William Barnes, the Dorset poet, who wished to bring the 
English speech back to its original Teutonic character. In 
his grammar of English, or Outline of English Speechcraft, 
he uses such terras as time-taking for ' tense,' mark-ivoni af 
suchness for ' adjective ' pilch-mark for ' comparison.' Such 
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an attempt, absurd as it is, rests upon the serious belief t1 
there is something pernicious in a borrowed word, even one 
of long standing and good use. Yet this proposal is scarcely 
more absurd than the wail of corruption because of the bor- 
rowed element in English, which has been put up too oftn 
by writers in this century as in the last, § 134, 
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Dlalects in Modern English. 



109. We have already mentioned the dialects of Old and 
Middle English. These were important, because a literature 
was produced in each, and each was in a sense a literary 
language of Britain. With the dialects of Modern English it 
is somewhat different. The elevation of London English to be 
the standard iiterary language, did not prevent other dialects 
from retaining a place among the common people, and con- 
tinuing to the present time; but Modern English dialects 
are far less important from a literary stanilpoint, few of them 
being represented by works exclusively dialectal. England ■v / 
has now no less than six distinct dialect divisions with numer- 
ous subdivisions. The main divisions are the Lowland of 
Scotland, the Northern, Midland, Western, Eastern, and 
Southern, each with marked peculiarities. These differ so 
greatly, as spoken by the common people, thai a yeoman of 
one district might have difficulty in making himself under- 
stood in another. Most striking in their peculiarities are the \y' 
Yorkshire and Devonshire dialects, some idea of which may 
be gained from Tennyson's Northern Farmer, and Black- 
more's Lorna Doone. Only one of these- dialects, the Low- 
land Scotch, has had in modern times a literature of its 
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It is tnie that Southern English was represented in the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century by one or two works, of which 
the Exmoor Scolding may be especially mentioned, and m 
the nineteenth century by the works of William Barnes, 
already referred to, § io8. But these can hardly be said to 
constitute an important revival of Southern English. 

The Scotch Dialect, 

no. Lowland Scotch, as it is called, is an outgrowth 
of Northern English, and did not differ materially from it 
until about 1450. In this early period the language of the 
Scottish writers and that of the Cursor Mundi or other 
Northern works is almost, if not quite, identical. Moreover, 
the Scotch themselves called the language English, or Inglis 
their form of the word. But from the middle or last of the 
fifteenth century to the union with England in 1603, the 
Scotch dialect represented Northern English in literary use^ 
beside Midland which bad supplanted the other dialects 
in England. After the union the Scotch form of English 
ceased to be the language of general literature, Scotch writers 
commonly adopting literary English, although their native 
dialect still continued to be used in popular poetry as well 
as by the common people.' 

III. While the Scottish dialect did not come to exist 
. separate literary language until the middle or end 





of the fifteenth century, there is an uninterrupted sei 

of Scottish writere from the fourteenth century, 
period of Scottish independence. The earliest of these, 
the father of Scottish poetry, was John Barbour, arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen. A contemporary of Chaucer he had 
half completed his epic, the Bruce, in 1375. Another 
epic of his, the Brul, relating the descent of Scottish kings 
from the Roman Brutus, has not been preserved to us. 
Next comes Andrew Wyntoun, who completed about 1420 
the Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, bringing the history 
down to his own time. Among other Scottish poets of 
importance are James I (1394-1437), who wrote the King's 
Quhair 'quire or book' ; William Dunbar (i46o?-i530p), 
one of the greatest Scottish writers ; Gawain Douglas 
(1474-1522), David Lindsay (1490 ?-i5 55), and King James 
VI, James I of England (1566-1625), whose poems are 
noteworthy mainly because they were written by a king. 
A fuller account of these and of their works belongs rather 
to literature than to the history of language. After James 
VI, as already noted, Scottish writers generally adopted 
a their works. 
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The Scotch dialect finally elevated to the positioi 
' literary language was that spoken in and about the 
capital city, Edinburgh, rather than the speech of the 
treme southern lowlands. This was subjected in the course 
of its history to various influences from without, the Norse, 
Celtic, French, Classical, and English, of which only the 
briefest accounts can be given. The Norse influence was 
slight according to Murray, but as no thorough investiga- 
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tion of it has been made, it is perhaps unsafe to esti- 
mate it at present. The Celtic influence was somewhat 
greater than on English, Celtic being spoken for a longer 
period in closer proximity to the literary center than in 
England. For this reason a considerable number of Celtic 
words are found in Scotch, from which source some of 
thera were later introduced into English. What is known 
as the French influence was due to that close imion of 
Scotland with France, by which the former was able to 
retain her independence for so many years. Owing 
to this close alliance many French words that have no place 
in English entered Scotch, as shown for example by 
the poems of Bums. The Classical influence was due 
to the Revival of Learning, by which Scotland was as 
directly afllected as was England. Lastly, Scotch writers 
were constantly being influenced in vocabulary as 
subject by the literature of England, This was especially 
true at the time of the Reformation, the leaders of the 
movement in Scotland being in constant intercourse with 
the English reformers. There was, for instance, no Scotch 
translation of the Scriptures, so that the English Bible 
was used by the Reformers in Scotland. This use was 
strenuously opposed by the Catholic party, and was actually 
illegal, until in 1543 by act of Parliament, "it was maid 
free to all, man and woman, to reid the Scripwres in thair 
awin toung, or in the EngUss toung." The Uterature of 
the Elizabethan age also affected Scotland, and both of 
these influences materially aided in bringing about the 
adoption of English as the literary language of the Scottish 
people. 



English in modekn times 

^ 113. It was said above that the Scottish speech still re- 
mained after the Scottish writers had begun to use English, 
and that it appears in popular poetry. In fact, Scotch 
experienced a strong revival in the ballad and lyric poetry 
of Ramsay, Fcrgusson, and Bums. Still, these poets did 
not use the vernacular in anything like its entirely, but 
rather a conventionalized form of Scotch. This may be 
exemplified from some of the poems of Burns, in which 
Murray, in the article cited above, shows the eitact number 
of Scotch words compared with those that are English or 
Scotch only in form. "A man's a man/or a' that, contains 
115 different words, of which 18 only are not English. 
Duncan Gray cam here to woo, the different words in which 
number 117, has 30 which are not English ; and Auld Lang 
Syne, out of So words, has 24 which an English reader 
would point out as Scotch. ScoU wha kae, with 100 words, 
has only 9 not English." 

114. The dialects of modern England may be repre- 
sented by the following map, prepared by A, J. Ellis,' who 
spent his life in an investigation of the history of Eng- 
lish sounds and the dialects of the modem speech. It will 
be seen that the relation of these modem dialects to those 
of Old English may be easily traced. Southern English 
has remained almost as in the oldest period. Northern 
English has spread northward over part of Scotland, — this 
more northern dialect being given a separate name, Low- 
land. The cider Midland has three subdivisions, based on 
dialectal differences which began to appear either in Old or 
_Middle English. 

1 Earl, Ettgtiih ProHunciaHon, Vol. V, 
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bngltsh in modern times los 

Americaji English. 

115. Not only is English the standard language of the 
British Empire, but it became the language of a ne«- 
nation by the separation of the American colonies from 
the mother country. This makes it important to consider 
what changes, If any, have taken place owing to the separate 
development of our own nation, and whai is -the present 
relation of American 10 British English. Yet the lack of 
careful studies of American English, and especially of its 
relation to that of the motiier country, makes it impossible 
to do more than present general facts and tendencies. 
Historically American English is based on English of the 
seventeenth century, the great era of American colonization. 
Since that time, this foundation of seventeenth century 
English has been variously affected in America, both from 
within and from without. From without it has been 
influenced to some extent by later immigration from the 
mother country and from other lands. But people from 
other foreign lands have in general adopted English, so 
that few changes in vocabulary, much less in the structure 
of the speech, can be attributed to them. Besides, in rec- ■■' 
ognition of a common ancestry and under the influence of 
a common literature, there has been a general tendency to 
conform to the standards of England, especially in writing 
and to some extent in speech. On the other hand, local "^ 
u influences and the development of national life have led to 

me considerable changes at least in vocabulary. Owing 
) to the curious fact that the colony usually tends to 
ierve the language of the time of separation, we retain 





some older words and some meanings of words not i 
found in England. 

ii6. As to the relation of American English of the nine' 
teenth century to British English, various views have been 
held. When American lexicography began, in the first dec' 
ades of this century, Noah Webster recognized to a con- 
siderable extent American, as distinct from British, usage ir 
words and an American pronunciarion.' The recognition. 
of American usage was avowed, not only in the preface, but 
in the title of the edition of iSj8, called an AmericaH Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. Webster chose his exam- 
ples for the use of words largely from American writers ; he 
gave American rules for pronunciation, and he made some 
changes in orthography. On the other hand, Worcester, 
his great rival in the field of lexicography, conformed (ar 
more largely to British standards, refusing to adopt many of 
Webster's more radical views. 

117. These two opinions as to the relation of American 
and British English have found advocates all through the 
century. On the one side, extreme purists, following Wor- 
cester, have proposed absolute conformity to British stand- 
ards as the only correct usage. Such a one is Richard 
Grant White, who puts the principle thus concisely : " In 
language, everything distinctively American is bad.'" Others 
have followed the lead of Webster in most particulars. Ex- 
tremists of this opinion, with slight regard for the history of 
language, support a separate standard for America on patri- 
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otic grounds. But the more conservative base Iheir belief 
io the eventual recognition of a somewhat dltTerent standard 
for America on the inevitable changes in language, and the 
impossibility of two nations so far separate as England and 
the United States conforming to a single standard of usage.' 
They point out that such duality of standards in a single 
race has existed in the past, as in case of Attic and Laconian 
Greek, although by far the more important literature is in 
Attic Greek. From the fifteenth century to the union of 
Scotland and England under the same king, English was 
represented by two standards, one that of Edinburgh, the 
other that of Lxandon, Nor is there any reason to suppose 
duality of standards would have been given up except 
the political union of the two countries. A similar dual 
idard was once found in the German of Switzerland and 
that of the German empire.' Vet the dual standard thus 
suggested for the English people in Britain and America 
does not preclude substantial agreement, at least in the 
literary language, American English has so far developed 
nearly parallel to British literary English and in substantial 
agreement with it. Moreover, while the student of lan- 
guage and the close observer will continue to find slight 
differences in diction and syntax between the two, there is 
no reason to suppose they will not continue to develop side 
by side, neither one nor the other eventually being regarded 
as inferior. In any event there can be no danger of such ' 
separation as will make it difficult for either people to read 
and appreciate the literature of the other. 
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ii8. When we come to consider the spoken language of 
the two countries more considerable differences naturally 
appear. Take, for example, the vocabularies of the I 
peoples. It would be impossible that there should not be 
differences between deinocracy and aristocracy in the lan- 
guage of governmental relations. Such differences are too 
obvious to need illustration. But the differences between 
a democratic government and one with an hereditary and 
titular aristocracy belong not only to governmental but also 
to social relations. Besides, social customs will seldom be 
exactly the same for any long period in two widely sepa- 
rated countries, so that this again must be taken into 
account in the vocabularies of England and America. 
Then, too, the cultivated language of every country is con- 
stantly receiving some additions from the language of common 
life, and as the conditions of life differ in the vigorous growth 
of America and the more staid conservatism of England, 
so the additions to the standard language frpjn this source 
must differ in themselves. This is exemplifiep by the collo- 
quialisms of the two countries. Examples of these are Brit- 
ish clever, iU, knocked up, and American smart, sick, tired. 
Certain colloquial words have different meanings in the I 
countries ; as, nice British ' small, delicate,' American ' agree- 
able'; fix British 'establish,' American 'arrange, repair* 
quite British ' entirely,' American 'very.' These differences 
in the spoken usage of the two countries are more consider- 
able when we examine particular phases of life. Take for 
instance the nomenclature of railway travel. Compare 
the following pairs, the first of which is American, the 
second British in each case ; Engineer — driver; firem 
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•.toker ; conductor — -giiarii : baggage-car — 7113 
htggage; trunk — box; check — register; ear — carriage; track 
— iine : freight-train — goods-train ; to switch — to shunt} 

119. In one important respect American English differs 
from the modern language of England- Spoken English • 
throughout America is more uniform among all classes, 
there being no such strongly marked dialects as in England. 
This is no doubt accounted for by the fact that the language 
originated in the middle class of English society, and that, 
since its transplanting to America, it has not had lime to 
break up into widely diverse dialects. Yet, as pointed out 
by Whitney" nearly thirty years ago, we can by no means 
safely say there are no dialects in America. Although there 
has been little careful study in this field, three great divisions, 
— the east, the west, and the south, — may be said to have 
cert^n characteristic differences, not only in the language of 
the uneducated, but also, to some extent, in that of the edu- 
cated. Of these three great divisions, the most pronounced 
dialects are those of New England for the east, the upper 
Mississippi valley for the west, and perhaps Virginia and the 
Caiolinas for the south. It is certainly true also that, when 
we take into account the speech of the uneducated, the 
dialectal peculiarities are more numerous and far more 
marked. | 

130. America differs from England also in having no one ^ 
locality, the speech of which is acknowledged by all as | 
standard usage. The only standard recognized ii 
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is that of dictionaries which attempt to follow, not (=: 
locality, but the best usage of the country as a whoie. 1 
standwd thus set up is more artiliciat than if the spe^ 
of a particular locahty were chosen, and perhaps for tt^ai 
reason the dictionaries, influential as they are, have not 1>^ 
able to counteract considerable dialectal divergence. 
time, no doubt, the speech of one or more localities w^iU 
come to be recognized as the standard by all good speake«n 
Yet it need not be supposed that even this will prevent tt"»' 
growth of dialects in America, especially among the uned «-J 
cated, and these may finally become nearly as distin ^^ 
as the dialects of Yorkshire and Devonshire in the moth^^ 
country. 



131. The history of the standard speech and the princip 
dialects, which we have traced at some length through tl^"*' 
various periods, may be ilUistrated by the diagram ^ _ 

the following page.' This shows the vicissitudes of tl — ^^' 
three principal speech divisions. Northern, Midland, ac 
Southern, Kentish not being separated from the latte 
With each are given some typical works or authors repr" 
senting the various dialects, and the lines are made broad-^^^el 
or narrower in proportion as the literature is of great 
or less importance. The dotted line crossing the ch^^ 
represeiits the standard language which first sprang frc^^m 
the Northern dialect, next from the Southern, and fin^^'"'// 
from the Midland, to which it still belongs. But it sho "m^ld 
be noted that firom the time of Chaucer to the reign, of 
James I there was really a dual standard in the langus 

1 Cf. the EKcyclofadia Dritaniika, article the Engiiih Limguagi. 
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For the English of Edinburgh was as truly a standard for 
the Scotch in this period, as the English of London was ' 
for the people of England. With the accession of James I, 
however, a single standard speech again came to be recog- 
nized by all 
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THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH TOCABULART. 

' 133. Thus far we have traced the English speech in llie 
more geoeral sense from its establishment on the island 
of Britain to modem times. We have followed the vicis- 
situdes of the standard, or literary, language and the more 
prominent dialects during the old and middle periods, to the 
establishment of tlie modem standard speech at the close of 
Middle English times. An attempt has also been made to 
characterize some of the more important influences that have 
affected the modem standard language. It still remains to 
coDSider certain elements of tlie language more in detail, and 
to investigate them more systematically. Perhaps it is but 
natural that we should begin with an examination of the 
word-stock of English speaking peoples, or the English 
vocabulary. 

133. When we speak of the vocabulary, we may use the 
term in various senses. We may very naturally refer to the 
whole body of words found in the dictionary. But there are 
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Other senses in which the term is used, and the consideration 
of these will help us to understand some phases 
not usually taken into account. Each individual has 
cabulary of his own, differing somewhat from that of another 
individual, and lai^ely from that of the whole race, 
this in certain writers whose peculiar words are often & 
characteristic mark of their writings. There is proof of 
the same fact also in the way in which the vocabulary of the 
individual is acquired. The child first learns only a few of 
the words belonging to the locality in which he lives. As he 
grows older he gradually acquires others, while he learns to 
use some words which he finds in books, as well as to recog- 
nize many which he does not actually use. Travel, or a larger 
acquaintance, adds other new words to the original stock, 
while, 00 the other hand, some words used in childhood and 
youth are discarded and finally lost. The vocabulary eveD 
of the individual is therefore not stable, but constantly 
changing, consiunily siitTcring growth and decay. 



134. Besides, the vocabulary of the individual is far 
restricted than might be ordinarily supposed. Even thi 
word-stock of our greatest writers includes a comparatively 
small proportion of the words actually found in the dictiona- 
ries or existing in the speech itself. We know, for example, 
that Shakespeare in his works used about 15,000 words, 
and Milton about 8,000. It has been estimated also 
that the ordinaiy individual does not under ordinary cir- 
cumstances use half of the latter number. Of course each 
individual may recognize and understand many words which 
he himself does not actually use. This indicates, also, that 




the expression vocabulary of the individual has two distinct 

s it applies first, to the words he actually u 
second, to ttie words he understands when used. What is 
true as to individual differences in vocabulary, is true also of 
the class or condition of life to which the individual belongs. 
There are. therefore, various areas in language in which the 
vocabulary is more or less distinct. These linguistic areas 
however may overlap, as individuals of one class come into 
contact with those of another. 

I 135. Moreover, in addition to these linguistic areas repre- 
senting the words actually used by individuals or by classes 
of society, there are in the same linguistic area what may be 
called language strata, overlying one another and differing 
one from another. For example, there may be at least three 
of these speech strata from which the individual may draw 
at different times. First is the vocabulary of his colloquial , 
usa^e, a limited word-stock consisting for the most part of 
words expressing only the simplest ideas. Next in im- 
portance is the vocabulary of his trade, occupation, or 
profession, consisting of more or less technical terms and 
phrases, many of which do not occur in his familiar or 
conversational speech. Lastly, the individual may possess a . 
vocabulary which he uses only in more formal address or in 
literature. This is characterized by words found in books 
or discourses, and seldom used at other times. This literary 
language has one characteristic difference from the other 
speech strata mentioned. The colloquial language may be 
fairly uniform over a small linguistic area, but it will differ 

■ widely in widely separate areas, The language of one pro- 
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I may be &ir1y unifonn, but may be almost uiiiiitelli- 
gible to the members of another profession. But the literary 
[ >laDguage. while it will differ somewhat as used by various 
individuals, is the nearest approach to a norm, or standard, 
common to several linguistic areas. Yet even the literary 
language is not a unit. The vocabulary of different kinds 
of litetatiire may differ in many respects. This is perhaps 
most erident in the case of poetry and prose. Poetry, for 
example, employs special words not used in prose, as ire, 
wain, main ' sea,' win J with long i instead of the colloquial 
word with a short vowel. Besides, poetical language cor 
t^ns many unusual compounds, as u}hiU'mingeJ,/a\'wandei 
ing, wiiie-Wits/ing, valour-ltrfathing. Poetry is peculiar abo in 
using a more archaic language than prose. ^Ve may note, 
as illustrating this, the obsolete forms of inflection, as thau^ 
tkee,ye for pronouns, verb forms in elh as loveth, and such 
noun forms as eyen, kine. 

136. The most obvious changes that may affect the 

vocabulary of a speech are what may be figuratively termed 
the birth and death of words. We have already noted 
changes in the vocabulary of the individual, and what is 
true of the individual is true of the race. Language is ncvM 
stationary. New words are constantly being formed ; 
living words are constantly changing their meanings, ex- 
panding, contracting, gaining or losing caste, taking on 
mental, moral, or spiritual significance : and old wordv 
though long sanctioned by custom, sometimes wither and 
die. Of the last of these influences little can be said here, 
; have mainly to do with the living speech. And 
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even as to the living speech, we cannot as yet undertake 
the history of the changes in word signification, or the 
undeveloped science of seraatology. We can, it is true, 
perceive certain general directions of change in meaning. 
We can see how shade, compared with shadow, has enlarged 
its original signification ; or, far more striking, we may 
perceive what a vastly different content the word electricity 
has from the original sense of Greek electron. Or we 
may note how villain, knave, una)uth, have lost caste 
when compared with vUlager^oyl unknown, ihtix earlier 
English meanings ; and how right, wrong', spirit, have 
given up the physical meanings straight, toiisted, breath, 
and have assumed moral and spiritual significance.' But 
for the most part we must here confine ourselves to the 
growth and extent of the English vocabulary and the relation 
its more important parts. 



137. One of the patent facts in connection with the , 
history of the English vocabulary is its enormous growth 
in number of words. It is estimated that the words found 
in the extant literature of Old English do not exceed 
3 0.000. while some of our larger English dictionaries of this 
century contain from two hundred to three hundred thou- 
53«d words. And although Old English literature does not 
include all the words actually used at the time, any more 
than present English dictionaries contain all the words used 
to-day, yet the numbers no doubt fairly show the relative 
extent of the vocabularies of the two periods. The reason 
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for this enormous growth lies in the changed ideas, feelings, 

purposes, of the Enilish speaking peoples since our Teu- 
tonic ancestors landed on the shores of Britain in the fifth 
century. New ideas have come with vast changes in forms 
of government, law, religion, social conditions, raanners of 
life ; with the development of art, science, and commerce ; 
with feudalism, constitutional monarchy, democracy; with 
the revival of learning and its effect on education and 
culture. All these and many other changes have necessi- 
tated the employment of new words, and a consequent 
increase of our word-stock. The questions naturally suggest 
themselves. How has this enormous increase in words been 
gained ? How does language usually enlarge its vocabulary ? 
We have here nothing to do with the ultimate origin of lan- 
guage, nor is it important that we should deal with the few 
cases of original creation in modem times, illustrated for 
instance by such a word as gas. The vast majority of our 
words are clearly derivative. 

138. Before answering directly the questions above, let 
us consider the theories as to how words increased in the 
primitive speech. In § 3 we have called attention to 
the theoretical period of Indo-European when the vocab- 
[ ulary consisted of roots alone and how, it is supposed, 
these became words of the inflectional type through the 
union with other words now represented only by inSec- 
tional endings. We know also that these roots became 
words of various grammatical categories, as suljstantive, 
adjective, verb, adverb, by the addition of suffixes which 
we also suppose were independent words in prehistoric 
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times. The theory implies, therefore, that the early 
vocabulary increased by the process of forming compounds,-, 
although since we do not know the words which have 
become inflectional and formative suffixes, we can only 
surmise that they were originally parts of compounds which 
have been obscured by later changes — a process exempli- 
fied in the modern language, § 144. This process of word 
formation belonging to the primitive speech still exists to 
a certain extent. Certain formative suffixes are still a living 
force in English, as -n«j for substantives, -y, -ish for adjec- 
tives, -ed{d), -t for verbs, while others have been lost in 
modem times. But besides these theoretical compounds 
belonging to the primitive speech, there are many true 
compounds each part of which is easily recognized in every 
Indo-European language. The latter method of word for- 
mation is in all the languages a living force to-day. 

139. There was another important method of word 
formation in the primitive speech which has become 
practically extinct in our modern tongue. This will be 
discussed more at length in the sections on gradation •, 
(Chapter 13), but it may here be briefly explained in 
its relation to the increase of the vocabulary. In the 
primitive Indo-European, roots assiimed different forms, 
three, sometimes four, under the modifying influence of 
accent. From each of these root variations, as from the 
primitive root, new words of different grammatical cate- 
gories might be formed. By reason of gradation, therefore, 
the derivatives of each root would be increased three or 
four fold. Thus from the root appearing in bear, ' 
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formed in the earlier time bier, bom, beam ' child, 
lost beam 'man, hero.' It was said that gradation as ■ 
a. means of word formation has been lost to our modem 
speech. Yet accent is still a modifying influence, and if 
. words had not assumed a certain fixity we might still 
find them dividing and subdividing into independent forma. 
There are in fact a few examples of this influence in the 
history of English, as o^—o/, too — f/>, the two forms in each 
case springing from a single root. 

130. While gradation is no longer a living force in the 
formation of new words, there is in the history of English 
and some other Teutonic languages a means somewhat 
analogous to il, which has really resulted in an enlargement 
of our English vocabulary. No one unacquainted with our 
older language, or with the details of English etymology, 
would recognize that the pairs, wAaU — Aea^, lode — lead, 
foul^{de)file, were variants of single roots. Yet the difTer- 

I ent vowels of these words are owing to a regular vowel 
variation called mutation, a fuller discussion of which will 

, be found in a subsequent chapter, § 146. Mutation has 
therefore been for English a means by which words, origi- 
nally connected in root, have been separated into forms 
now usually regarded as independent and unconnected. 
It has therefore been an indirect means of increasing the 
English vocabulary. For though mutation was operative 
only in the Old English period, the effects of it are still 
seen in numerous pairs of words derived from single roots. 

131. There still remains one other way in which the 
vocabulary of a language may be enlarged, and one pre- 




tnently important for English. This is word borrowing^ 
or the adoption and use of words from a foreign language. 
Borrowing of foreign words is due to more or less direct 
contact of one nation with another, The slightest direct 
contact of two peoples in a friendly or hostile manner might 
easily lead to the adoption by each of at least the name 
of the other nation. More intimate association would 
usually result in borrowings limited only by the barriers that 
custom and use should set. The Romans borrowed Greek 
'words because the Latin people was dominated by Greek 
ideals in literature, art, and culture. The modem nations 
of western Europe, owing to the spread of Latin Christian- i 
ity, to the use of Latin as a common language of culture, r 
and to the great classical, mainly Latin, revival of learn-' 



Koman Empire. The English, owing primarily to the con- 
quest by French invaders and ever since to more or less 
intimate relations, have borrowed largely from the French 
language. Finally, we have the phenomenon in modem 
limes of such a nation as the English dramng upon Latin 
and Greek, with which there has been no actual contact, 
■ scientiSc and technical terms, many of these beinp; 
ined by putting together words or parts of words not so 
the original language, As to this tendency to 
ind use foreign words, however, nations have 
pically differed. Some have with much freedom adopted 
i from all languages with which there has been the 
Igbtest contact. The conservatism of others has withstood 
lorporalion of any considerable loan element even from 
^ most friendly nation. The first class has one of its most 
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Striking examples in English, while to the second class 
belongs modem German. The importance of the for- 
eign element in the English vocabulary makes it necessary to 
consider with some care the classes of words borrowed, the 
manner of their introduction, and their relation to the native 
speech. 

133. Whatever may be the ultimate effect of foreign 
influence upon a language, the first effect is undoubtedly 
upon the extent of its vocabulary. Moreover, the first class 

■ of words to be borrowed would be nouns, or name words. 
This is natural, since the exchange of commodities, the first 
evidence of contact between two peoples, would naturallp 
lead to the borrowing of names for the commodities 
exchanged. With long* continued and more intimate contact 
one nation might adopt from another ideas, ctistoms, even 
forms of religion, law, and government. This would also 
result in the adoption of new words unless the conserv- 
atism of the language, withstanding this tendency, should 
make old words or new compounds within the speech 
serve instead of words from the foreign tongue. In more 
advanced stages of civilization, travel or books of travel, 
and translations of various kinds may have their in- 
fluence in the introduction of new words. A new science 
may also be adopted together with the scientific nomen- 
clature from the nation of which the loan is made. Or 
it may become the custom of one nation to borrow 
names for new inventions, new sciences or new arts 
springing up, instead'of coining names from the old woni> 

, Btoc^ 




i33> Foreign influences so far mentioned would account - 
for the borrowing of new names of objects and ideas, or 
nouns, and names of actions, or verbs. Besides, intimate 
association of two peoples may result in borrowing some 
words -describing nouns, or adjectives as we call them. 
This would be natural since adjectives are logically the 
names of qualities, or attributes, and are for this reason 
grouped in the mind with names of things and of actions. 
But it is evident from a regard to the nature of words, 
that nouns will be borrowed most readily and in largest 
numbers, while verbs and adjectives will follow in the 
order named. Considering the nature of other parts of 
speech, it is clear that only the closest contact of two 
peoples through a considerable period could result in the 
borrowing of such words as pronouns, numerals, adverbs, 
and particles. These are so fundamentally a part of speech, 
so unobtrusive in use, and they have besides so slightly 
the name character, that they would be the last to be given 
up by one people, or borrowed by another. But if bor- 
rowing from these classes of words should take place, it 
would probably first affect pronouns, since these partake 
most of the name character. On the other hand, the 
chances that a particle would be adopted from one lan- 
guage by another are exceedingly small, although such a 
thing is by no means impossible if the intercourse between 
two nations is sufficiently intimate. To illustrate both of 
these we may note that, owing to the conquest and settle- 
ment of the Danes in England, the Norse forms of the 
pronoun they, their, came into English, § 385. By the influ- 
ence of French also the interjection alas became a part of 
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our present speech. Yet of such words the number borrowed 
in any language is exceedingly small, and the proof of such 
borrowing should be unquestioned before it is accepted. 

134. In considering the growth of the English vocabu- 
lary we have pointed out two means of increase which still. 

' renoain living forces : first, word formation b^ .means 
of affixes or by composition in the strict sense ; and 
second, word -borrowing. This is in addition to occasional 

, original creation, which is too slight a force to be taken 
into account. It is natural to inquire which of the 
two methods of enlarging a vocabularj' is to be preferred. 
This is suggested especially by much that is still said s 
the corruption of English by the introduction of the foreign 
element. To this question it may be said that, from the 
■ standpoint of language, one word is as good as another if it 
expresses equally well the meaning intended. But a word 
newly introduced is not as good as an older word because it 
cannot express the intended meaning to all. If, however, 
the borrowed word becomes established in usage until it 
conveys to al! the same meaning, there can be no doubt 
that it is equally useful with the word belonging to the native 
speech. It may be pointed out also, that a word newlyi 
formed within the language by composition is not at onc^ 
understood or accepted by all. any more than one newly 
borrowed. Hence the word newly coined from the native 
vocabulary, as truly as the borrowed word itself, receives 
its sanction from usage alone. All this by no means ar( 
in fevour of indiscriminate borrowing, but from it 
reasonable inference seems to be that a foreign word, once 
adopted and established, need not be discriminated againsL 




13S' In tracing the history of the English vocabulary the 
native element must first be assigned its tnie place. For so 
large is the number of foreign words in English, that from 
a certain point of view it might at first be supposed our 
language had lost its Teutoiiic character. If, for exam- 
ple, we compute the foreign element in one of our English 
d iction aries, it will be found to be far in excess of the num- 
ber of native words. For this reason we should not over- 
look the fact that the Teutonic element .still holds a funda- 
mental place, not only in the ianguage of common life but 
in the best literature. It forms the basis of all good speak- 
ing and writing, since the foundation and framework of the 
sentence is always and inevitably Teutonic. Moreover, the 
native element persists even in those writers most under the 
influence of foreign styles, so that it may be said, however 
the estimate is made, that every English writer uses consider- 
ably more than a majority of Teutonic words. This is shown 
by exact computations of the native and foreign elements 
ID various authors, the results of which are summarized 
below. The table is mainly from Lectures on ike English 
language by George P. Marsh, the authors being placed 
D chronological order. These percentages might be slightly 




136. The estimates here made are obtained by countiiig 
each word, whether native or foreign, as often as it occurs. 
By counting the number of differenl words, each different 
word being taken but once, the foreign percentage becomes 
much larger ; but this is manifestly unfair to the Teutonic 
element, since the native words include all minor divisions 
as pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, besides simple nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, and these raust be used much more 
frequently than foreign words, which belong almost wholly 
to the last three classes. The same is true of any esti- 
mate based upon the number of different words in the dic- 
tionary, since the dictionary includes many foreign words 
used in special depanments of knowledge and not belong- 
ing to the best speech, or to literature. Besides, the dic- 
tionaries do not as a rule give place to numerous Teutonic 
compounds which are an important part of the language 
itself and would, if estimated, largely increase the percent- 
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age of native words, § 140. Moreover, while all or nearly 
all the foreign words of specialists in various departments 
are included, many native words of the trades and of 
common life do not occur at all. Taking all these facts 1 
into account, the native element, estimated from the die- I 
tionary as about twenty-five per cent, would doubtless be i 
increased to a third, possibly a half. 1 

137. In any case, it may be fairly contended that the 
only true way to estimate the relation of the native to the 
foreign element is to consider the two as actually used in 
speaking and writing. This may be best shown by short 
extracts in which the foreign element of whatever kind is 
put in italics. The aim will be to include as nearly as 
possible one hundred words of connected English prose 
or verse, so that the exact proportion of native and foreign 
words may be more easily estinaated. 

Chaucer. 
" Whan that Aprilli with hise shoutw lootc 
The droghte of Murche hath ferctA to (he roote, 
And bathed every ntyne in swich tiiour. 
Of which vtrtu engendrti. is the ^oar/ 
Whan Zephirta eek with his iwete bteeth 
Iiufirti halh in every hoU and heelh 
The ttndrc croppes. and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe fours y-ronne, - 
And smale fowles niaken miladye. 
That slepen al the night with open ;e, — 
So priketh hem nature in hit coraga, — 
Than loDgen folk Co goon on pilgrimages 
Aadpalmtrs for lo seken slraungt stronda 
To feme halwei couth in aoadiy londes," 

Prvlogut, lines 1-14. 
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Spenser. 

" A genUe Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Yclad in mightie armes and sihrer shidde. 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine. 
The cruei markes of many a bloody fielde ; 
Yet armes till that time did he never jprielde. 
His angry steede did chide his foming bit. 
As much disdaynmg to the curbe to yield : 
YvM jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sit 
As one for knightly giusts tJkdi fierce encounters fit. 

** And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore. 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore 
And dead, as living, ever him cuior'6.,** 

Faerie Queen, Canto I, lines 1-13. 

Shakespeare. 

*' I, thus neglecliag worldly ends, all dedicaitd 

To closeness and the bettering of my mind 

With that which, but by being so reHrcdf 

O'er prized all popular rate^ in my false brother 

Awaked an evil nature; and my trusty 

Like a good parent^ did beget of him 

KfalseYiOod in its contrary as great 

As my trust was ; which had indeed no limit 

A confidence sans bound. He being thus lorded. 

But what my power might else exact, like one 

Who having into truth by telling of it 

Made such a sinner of his memory. 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was indeed the duke" 

Tempest, I, ii, 89-103. 

6acx)n. 

<« « What is truth ? ' said jesting Pilate ; and would not stay for mn 
answer. Certainly there be that delight in giddiness ; and count it a 
bondage to fix a belief ; affecfoLg free-will in thinking as well as in act* 
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inE- And thouEh the stcl of phiUnephits of thRl kind be gone, yel 
there remain tirlain i/iicouriing vfils which are of the same vtins, 
though there be not bo much blood in Ihem as was in those of the 
ancitnti. But it is not only the diffiiuUy and labour which men lake in 
finding out of truth ; nor again, Ihat when it is found it I'fH/Pieth upon 
men's thoughts, that doth bring lies in favour; but a natural thongb 
carruptXiyii of the lie itself." — Essay on Truth. 



Milton. 
" O Prince, O chief ol many IhroneA fmuers. 
That led the embatlh^ seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
FeuleBS, endangenA heaven's perpelua/ king. 
And put to proof his high supremacy. 
Whether upheld by strength, or ckaitce, at fate; 
Too wel! I see and rue llie dire eveiil. 
That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us heaven and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low. 
As far as gods and heavenly eisences 
Can perish : for the mind and spirit remains 
Jwnincible, and vigour soon returns. 
Though all our glory eilinci, and happy 1/11/? 
Here swallowed up in endless misery," 

Paradise Lost, I, 128-142. 



Dkvdks. 

" II was that memorable iay ia the first summer of the late war, when 
our navy ettgageA the Dutch; it day wherein the two most mighty and 
best appoinlei fleets which any c^ had ever seen, disptUzA the command 
<ti the greater half of the j/o^f, the commerce of nations, and the riches 
of the universe : while these vast floating bodies, on either side, moved 
agaioM each other in parallel lines, and our countrymen, under the 
bappy conduct of his royal highness, went breaking by little and little 
into the rant of the enemies; the hdiV of the cannon from both navies 
reached out ears about (he dty, so that all men being atarmed with it, 




and in a dreadful staptnsf of the aiml which ikty knew ' 
de(id\n%, eveiyone went fallowing the sound as his^n^' led him."- 
Eisay ef Dramatic PoiiU. 

" In these books is wonderfully ittilillr:A and frtiervKA the ipii 
■rior. while he a aiive; and after his death his soul 
migratts there to inform them. This at least is the more c. 
Bpinion; but I believe it is with libraries aa with other cemelcrin; 
where some pKilosopkirt affirm, that a terlain spirit, which Ikty call 
imtHm Aomiitis, hovers over the taoiiHHitnl, till the body is fdrru^ftd, 
and turns to duat or to worinj, but then vanishtt or dissolves ; so, we 
majr say, a restless spirit haunts over every book till dust or wonoi have 
(riicd upon it." — T/u Battit of the Boots. 



" Not with more fortes in the tlherial plait 
The sun bst rises o'er the purptt^^ main. 
Then, (jj«ing forth, the rival of his 
LaMiichcA on the boBoni of the silver'd Thames, 
Fair nymphs and well-i/rfiied youths around bet tl 
But every eye was_/ij'd on her alone. 
On her white breast a sparkling ci 
Which yews might kiss, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprijj^]y mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes and as un^>ed as those : 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 
Oft she rejects but never once oj^enJt. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the^aseis strike 
And like the sun they shine on all alike." 

The Rape of the Lock, Canto II, I 



" Here the sons and daughters of Abyssinia lived only to know the 
soft vicissitudes ol pleasure and rrfose, attended by all that were siiitA 
to delight, and gratified with whatever the sense can enjoy. They 
■wandereA in gardens a^ fragrance, and slept in 'i^t fortresses of security. 
Every art vns practised lo make Ikeai pleased with their owa eoin/ffig^. 




e sagt! who initrucled them, told them of nothinB bat the mistriti ot 
puhlii life, and deicri'Aeii all beyond the iHounlains as t/gioni of 
lalamity, where discord was always filing, and where man preyed 
upon roan." — Jfasselas, Uhaplet z. 

COWPER. 

" Viaovilidge and wiadom, far from being one. 
Have ofttimes no eoaatclion, KcoviUdg/ dwells 
In bends ripUti with thougbts of other men, 
Wiidom in minds alltntivt to their own. 
Know&i^, a rude aaproJiCaiU mass, 
Tbe mere tnattriaU witb which wisdom builds 
Till smoothed and squartA and_/!//ed to \\.i plate. 
Does but eiieumier whom il seems to enriih. 
'Knavledge is proud that he has learned so much. 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
Books Ere not seldom talismans and spells 
By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking mulHlude enlhrall'd." 

The Task — Winter iValk al Nosm,^-i<X>. 

Wordsworth. 
" For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the kotir 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftendmei 
The still, sad miuie of humanily. 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample pnuer 
To ehastza and subdue. And 1 have felt 
Kpriseme that dislurbs me with the_/iiy 
Of ^/roa/ed thoughts ; b. sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply iatirfusei. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the rcund eeean and the living air. 
And the blue siy, and in the mind of man; 
n and a spirit, thai impels 
m thinking things, all aijects of all thoughts 
d rolls through all things." 

Liais en Sevisiling tin Banks of Ike IVye. 
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De Quincev. 
"The iiltnce was more profound than thai of midnight: a 
me the iilenu of a summer moiniiig is more uucKra^ than all other 
siltncc, hecaust, the light being broad and strong as that of noonday 
at other seasons of the year, it seems to differ from perfect day c/iitf\y 
hecause man is not yet abroad, and tbus the peace of nahtri and 
the iriHBctn/ creatures of God, seems to be secure and deep only 
long as the presence of man, and his liaquiet spirit, are not tbere 
to troulle its sanctity." — Conftsstaiu of an Opium Eater. 

Macaulav.' 

" Johnson eleeideA lilerory questions Hke a lawyer, not like a legislator. 
He never Mromined foundation! where a point was already ruled. HJs 
whole cade o{ criticism rested on pure assumption, for which he som 
times quoted a precedent or an auAority, but rarely trouiled himself 
Bive a reason drawn from the nature of things. He took it for^anftd 
that the kind ai poetry which^^wiiAed in his own time, which he 
been accuitomed to hear praised from his childhood, and which he had 
himself written with success, was the best kind of poetry. In his Ht- 
grapkical tiatV be has repeatei.\y laiit it down as an aadeniaile frep^ 
sition that aiiring the latter part of the seventeenth century, and the 
earher part of the eighteenth, English poetry had been in a conita 
progress of improvemtnt." — Essay on BasweWs yoknson. 

Tennyson. 
" And slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 
'The old order ciangeth. yielding ^i!fl« to new. 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Com/ffr/ thyself : what comfort is in me ? 
I have lived my life, and thai which I have done 
May He within Himself make /urc/ but thou. 
If thou shouldst never see ray face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things arc wrought hy praytr 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a, fountain for me night and day,' " 

Morle D'.irlkur. 
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138. The examples just cited show the preponderance J 
of native English words in the language of literature. If ' 
we could in a similar manner lest the colloquial vocab- 
ulary of individuals, we should find without doubt a still 
larger proportion of native words in most cases. Such 
would undoubtedly be the case if we should compare, for 
instance, the conversational usage of such a man as 
Samuel Johnson with his published writings. This empha- 
sizes the point that the literary language, as also the techni- 
cal language of the scientist, compared with the language 
of common life gives undue prominence to the foreign 
etement. It is no doubt also true that we might find speech 
areas in which the borrowed words form a much smaller 
proportion than in the conversation of educated people. It 
will be seen, therefore, that even the vocabulary of English, 
except from the somewhat misleading standpoint of the 
dictionary, is far more a Teutonic speech than is often 
implied by estimates of its borrowed material. 

139, A comparison of the native and foreign elements 
in the selections just given makes prominent one other 
point of importance in connection with the Teutonic words 
in our present speech. It has been already said that the 
native element is the foundation and framework of Eng- 
lish in use. It may be pointed out also, that the native . 
element bears a definite relation to simplicity and force 
of expression. This will be seen by a comparison of the 
large monosyllabic element included in the native words 
of the selections above. The loss of inflections which has 
reduced our language froni a synthetic to an analytic speech, 
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has also largely Lncieased the monosyllabic element in the 
vocabulary. This being so, it may be said in general that 
the larger the pnaportion of native words in a given author, 
the larger the proportion of short, simple, strong words, 
and the more concise, clear, and forcible the style. It is 
not meant by this that there are no monosyllables in the 
borrowed element, § 1 69, or that clearness and force depend 
cxdjisively on native words, § 134, but only that a latger 
proportion of the native element is monosyllabic 

140. By far the most considerable change in the native 
element of our English vocabulary pertains to the formation 
of words. A comparison with English in its oldest form, and 
with other Teutonic dialects, shows that our language no 
longer forms new compounds as freely as of old or new 
words by the use of native prefixes and suffixes. That is, 
one form of word formation possessed by Teutonic atad 
still retained by modem German, has been largely lost to 
English. For example, telescope, telegraph, which we have 
naade from Greek words, are supplied in German by native 
compounds, Fernglas ' far-glass,' and Fern$ehreiber ' far- 
writer.' Yet it must be pointed out that, while this means 
of word formation is largely lost to English, it is not wholly 
so nor as largely as might be supposed from our manner of 
writing. Many strict compounds, as shown by inflection and 
syntax, are not recognized as such because of no mark of 
imion. For example, such a noun as rose is a part of 
numerous compounds, as rose apple, rose bug, rose bttmer, 
rose camphor, rose campion, and many others not recognized 
as compound words by our dictionaries or usually by 
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Speakers and readers of English. Such a verb as look also 
forms true compounds with various adverbs, as in the verb 
phrases hok at, look away, look in {into), look out, look up. 
Besides it may be noted that the formation of such com- 
pounds is more common in poetry, which preserves in this 
as in other respects an older language than prose. 

141. The loss of the capability of forming compounds in 
Enghsh has been attended also by the loss of many com- 
pounds originally belonging to the language. These have 
often been replaced by foreign words, even when both parts 
of the compound are still retained in English. Some examples 
in modem English spelling of older compomids not now 
preserved, are wan-hope ' despair ' ; wan-trust ' suspicion ' ; 
Uaming-knight ' disciple, pupil ' ; rime-craft ' arithmetic ' ; 
gold-hoard ' treasure ' ; book-hoard ' library,' This loss of 
original compounds which undoubtedly had great expres- 
siveness in themselves, has been variously regarded at 
different times. Some, without considering the real nature 
of language, have felt that English has been greatly crippled 
by the loss. But to these it may be said that the change 
has come about naturally, owing to the analytical tendency 
of the language itself ; that the place of lost compounds has 
been supplied by other expressions which have been sanc- 
tioned by usage, and the regret which has been sometimes 
expressed is therefore unnecessary and unwise. 

141. Compounds thus far referred to have been made 
by the union of independent words. In Old English, as in 
other languages of the Teutonic group, compounds were 
jdso freely made by the use of formative affixes. Thus Old 
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English employed the prefixes a-, and-, after-, be-, ed-, /or-, 
forS-, ge-, mid-, mis-, of-, on-, or-, od-, to-, un-, under-, up-, 
with-, wan-, and others. We still have words with many of 
these prefixes, although we should not recognize them in 
some cases, and the number is much smaller than it once 
was. Moreover, only three or four of these prefixes are still 
used to form new words even occasionally, while only the 
negative an* can be said to be commonly used. For ex- 
ample, we have beset, besiege, become, believe, behead in 
good use, but we do not use the prefix be- in coining new 
words, except occasionally and these are not usually stable 
compounds. So we have withhold, withstand, withdraw, 
by the use of with in the Old English sense of ' against, 
from,' but we have lost ■wi'Sbycgean ' to buy back,' wi'S' 
cUopian ' to recall,' wi'ScweSaa ' to contradict,' and many 
others found in Old and Middle English. In a similar way 
many Old English suffixes have been wholly lost or are used 
but seldom. Of the nine Old English noun suffixes still 
retained, -dom, -er, -hood {head), -ing, -kin, -ling, -ness, 
-ship, -ster, only -er and -ness are used with considerable 
frequency. Others are used occasionally in making unstable 
compounds. The adjective suffixes remaining from Old 
English, -ed, -en, -fold, -full, -ish, -less, -ly, -some, -y, 
are more frequently used, although not so frequently as 
in earlier times. Besides, the Old English verbal suf- 
fixes, except that of the weak preterit, are no longer used 
■ in forming new verbs. 

143. While English has lost to a greater extent than sone 
other Teutonic languages the power of forming compounds 
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freely, this did not take place until after the incorporation 
of many foreign words. We see this from the number of 
compounds in every-day use, made up partly of English and 
partly of borrowed words. These are called hybrids, 
because they are made from words of two languages. For 
example, the prefix a- in around is English, as in along, 
away, but round is French. Similarly, because is made of 
an English prefix be- and French cause. Other hybrids of 
similar composition are fore-front, out-cry, over-power, un- 
able. More numerous are words in which an English suffix 
has been added to a French noun or adjective, and the 
custom of making such compounds still continues to some 
extent. Examples of familiar words of this sort are aim- 
less, duke-dom, false-hood, court-ship, pknii-ful, dainii-ness, 
trouble-some, getiial-ly. Besides these hybrids in which one 
part is an affix, there are some true compounds, each part 
of which is also an independent word. For example, in 
black-guard, life-guard, salt-cellar, the first is English and 
the second French ; while in eyeht-hole, luir-loom, hobby- 
horse, scape-goat, the first is French and the second English, 
It is natural that the largest number of hybrids should be 
made up of French and English words, since the largest 
addition from any single source is from the French. But 
there are hybrids made up of words from other sources. 
Thus bandy-legged is French and Scandinavian, as is also 
partake for "part-take ; juxta-position is Latin and French, 
interloper Latin and Dutch, marigold Hebrew and English ; 
while mac-adam-is-ed, is Gaelic, Hebrew, French, and 
Snglish.' 

Sixax, Princiflci of EnglisA Etymsiiigy,'eaSl&Eiiei, pp.430, 431, 
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144. Besides ceitain characteristic changes in tbe Eag^h 
vocabulary already mentioned, there have been some that 
nay occur in the natural development of any language. One 
of these, peculiarly interesting in English, is the obscurabon 
of compounds. This obscuration of the compound, or loss 
of identity of the separate parts, results from loss of stress. 
Sometimes also, the idea of the compound being lost, one 
part is obscured by ordinary sound changes. The change is 
by no means pecuhar to one branch of the Indo-European 
&imly or indeed to the family itself. Within the family, for 
example, the theory of inflectional forms supposes original 
roots to which have been added suffixes, themselves originally 
independent words but later modified by the same pro- 
cesses that have changed the form «f compounds in English. 
It may be noted also that the English suffixes -dom, -hood, 
■skip, were independent words in the oldest period, although 
they have entirely lost this character since Old English 
times. 

145. English has many of these obscure compounds, 
some examples of which will sufiice for illustration.* Some 
still preserve a syllable for the word obscured, while 
others originally of two or more syllables are now monosyl- 
labic. Of the first sort are Mdal, OE. bryd-ealu, ' bride- 
feast ' ; brimslone, ME. brenslon, ' burning-stone ' ; cran- 
berry for 'craneberry, like German Krattbeere. Two 

1 words of the same sort are daisy, OE, 
'day's eye,' and darling, OE. deorling, allied to English 
dear. The change in dar-< dear is also seen in starboard^ 
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OE. sieerbord, 'steering-side.' Goodbye is s. famOiar case 
of an obscure compound, the word standing for the formula 
■ God be wi' ye,' or, as has been also proposed, for ' God be 
by ye." The syllable Gad also occurs in gossip, ME. godiib, 
' related in God, a sponsor,' possibly also in gospel^ ' god's 
spell.' Even greater obscuration is seen in /lussy, OE. A«j- 
wif, 'house wife'; woman, OE. wifmaii : orchard, OE. 
oreeard, ortgeard, ' plant yard.' An example of the second 
sort mentioned above is iord, OE. hlaford<,*hlaf weard 
' loaf ward,' the syllable A/5/ also occurring in /ady, OE. 
htaf-dige, ' Joaf-kneader,' Our word yes is for yea. so, OE. 
gist Cgi-swd), while world is made up of wer ' man ' and 
age,' so that it originally meant * the age of man.' 
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146. Another change common to all languages is that by 
which homonyms are produced. Homonyms are words 
from different roots which by sound changes, sometimes by 
contamination or the direct influence of one word upon 
another, have come to have the same phonetic form. The 
term is often incorrectly limited to words which have the 
same written form, as bearvh. and sb. ; but bare the adjec- 
tive is equally a homonym with these two. The jiumber of 
homonyms in English is considerable and they sometimes 
cause confusion in interpretation. Usually, however, the 
context fiilly indicates the word meant, so that this oft-used 
argument against phonetic spelling is really of no consider- 
able force. The examples of homonyms already cited, bear 
sb., bear vb., bare adj., are all Teutonic. Other Teutonic 
homonyms are blow vb,, blow sb. ' flower,' blow ' stroke ' ; 
tan vb., can sb. ; hide vb., hide 'skin,' hide 'measure of 
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land.' Confusion in interpretation due to homonyms was 
mentioned above. This may be exemplified by the homo- 
nyms dear adj., deer sb. With these there should be classed 
also another adjective dear ' dreadful,' as in ' her dearest foe.' 
The usual attempt to explain this word as from dear 
' beloved " is incorrect, for in reality, dear in such expres- 
sions is a preservation of an Old Enghsh adjective deore with 
the signification * dreadful,' as above. The latter word is 
not common now, except perhaps in the colloquialism lUar 
me, but was preserved to the time of Shakespeare. 

147. Some purely English homonyms are due to confu- 
sion of forms, or contamination. Thus a^ide ' wait for ' 
is the proper phonetic descendant of OE. aiidan; but aiide 
' suffer ' is from OE. abycgan ' pay for,' ME. abyen, by 
coofiision with the word before. So bid ' pray ' and Sid 
' command ' are by confijsion of two verbs, OE. biddan 
and beodan, % 433. In many cases homonyms resnlt 
from borrowing a word similar in form to one of native 
origin; but the discussion of these and of homonyms 
exclusively foreign belongs to a consideration of the 
foreign element, § 191, 

148. Another change affecting English as other lan- 
guages is the formation of doublets ; that is, a word may 
assume two different forms owing to difference in stress or 
to dialectal differences. Doublets due to difference ia 
stress are too — to, both from OE. to: off^of from OE. of. 
The adverb in each case cited preser\-es the older form 
of the word, since it retains more of stress in the sentence 
than the corresponding preposition. Doublets clearly due 



I to differences in dialect are fat— vat ' vessel.' The former, 
occurring in the Bible, is the true Midland and Northern 
English form of the word. The latter is rather from 
the Southern dialect, § ^^o. Similarly, w/it>iit — Aa!e, road 
— raid, are dialectal doublets, the first in each case 
being the Midland, the second the Northern form. Some 
doublets are due to phonetic peculiarities that cannot be 
traced to differences in dialect, although they may have 
so originated, Here may be placed emmet — ant, dent 
— dint, quid^cud, quitch — couch in quitch-grass — couch- 
grass, both allied to quick. The last examples make it 
seem possible that kill is really connected with quell, 
although this is not the usual explanation of the word, 
Doublets of a somewhat different origin occur among 
foreign words. Cognate words in different languages for 
example are ulrimately doublets, although not usually so 
called, Latin collis and English hill, Latin quid and English 
what, are cognates and therefore etymological doublets, 
since each pair springs from a common root in the primitive 
speech. But it is, perhaps, better to limit the term doublets 

pto the sense in which it has been used in the p 
pections. 
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149. We have pointed out in § 131 that borrowing of 
foreign words has been one important means by which the 

English vocabulary has been increased. The word-forming 
power originally belonging to English, has beea lost to a 
certain extent through disuse ; and on the other hand the 
conservatbm which naturally shrinks from the acceptance of 
a foreign word has been largely broken down in the course 
of our history. It is right, therefore, that we should con- 
sider this borrowed element in the language and its relation 
to the native stock. In doing so, however, it will of course 
be impossible to enumerate a considerable proportion of the 
words that have been added to our language from foreign 
sources. We can only give some idea of their number and 
character. Even this is not without difficulties, for several 
reasons. In the first place, accurate studies of certain parts 
of the loan element in EngUsh have not yet been made, so 
that it is impossible to determine all words of foreign origin or 
the sources from which they come, while in some cases it is 
difficult to separate them from words that may have be- 
longed to the native stock. This is especially true of the 
Norse and Celtic loan elements, but it is also true to 
: extent of Spanish, Italian, and other later borrowings. 



[Again, we may reasonably suppose the literature of a period 
may not contain all the words actually borrowed at that- 
time, just as the literature of to-day does not contain all the 
words now found in English. Moreover, words introduced j 
at an early time may not appear in literature until a much \ 
later period ; or, in some cases, foreign words actually usedj 
may Anally pass out of existence without leaving a single 
trace in the written language. It is therefore difficult to 
determine the borrowed words of a particular period, or the 
period of borrowing in the case of a particular word, 
although both of these are important to a consideration 
of words from foreign sources. 

K 150. Moreover, many other factors enter into the de- 
nennination of the exact source of borrowed words. For 
instance, a word may have been introduced at one time and 
later displaced by another foreign word, so that our Modem 
English form cannot be said to be due to the first introduc- 
tion. Such for example is the word angel. The Latin 
form of this word was borrowed into Old English, becoming 
^ngel by regular Old English sound changes. If this had 
Temained in use, it would now be pronounced like the 
similar German word, nigel, or possibly eng-gel. But it 
was later replaced by a new form, angel, from Old French, 
which has become by regular changes our modem word. 
Or again, it is of the utmost importance to determine, 
if possible, the immediate source from which a word 
came into E^nglish. A Greek or a Persian word may 
have 'entered through Latin or French. Words of Span- 
^Mdi, Italian, and Portuguese origin have often come to t 
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tfaroo^ French ntbet tium directly from those languages. 
This iminediate soonre of the bonoving is important, since 
opon it ibe ftniD of the kan word will largel}' depend, and 
dieiefiire to leave this oat of accoant omits a vital point 
in the discnssian. 

151. All ilwse &cCs indicate that 3 considetatioa of the 
loan material in a language is not easy. Indeed, a complete 
discussion of the borrowed element in English is impossible 
at this time, owing to the lack of accurate studies of the 
loan material, although some idea of its character, as well 
as of the time of its introduction, may be given with 
sufficient accuracy for general purposes. It should be 
said at the start that, in discussing the loan mateiial, 
we shall leave out of account entirely words occurring in 
Old or Middle English but lost to the modem speech. 

The Classical Element. 

152. In praint of time, the first loan element to be con- 
sidered is the Latin. The first Latin words in the language 
were borrowed before our Teutonic forefathers left the 
continent or thought of settling upon the island of Britain. 
For we know from the testimony of the Roman historians, 
corroborated by the evidence of language, that there was 
no slight intercourse between the Teutonic peoples and the 
Latin race before any of the former had left their conti- 
nental home. Just how many Latin words our Teutonic 
ancestors brought with them from the continent is difficult 
to say with certainty, but it is fair to suppose that the Latin 
words found in the oldest English in common with the 



Teutonic languages on the continent, probably belong to the 
earliest Latin influence. Here Kluge ' places the present 
English ehatk, OE. cea/c <.Lat cakem; kettU, perhaps a 
Northern form from Qi%. cttel <, Lat. catilliis ; mini, OE. 
mynet < Lai. moneta ; crisp { ?) , OE. crisp < Lat. crispus ; 
short, OE. sceort < Lat. excurhis. Without much doubt 
some other words belong with these, as Saturday, coulter 
(of a plow),/»ilrr (of cloth), possibly anchor and ark. 

153. A few Latin words were received from the Britons 
themselves, who had in turn acquired them from the 
Romans during the time of the Roman occupation. We 
have already shown in the chapter on the Old English 
Period how considerable was the Roman civilization existing 
on British soil, so that it would not be strange if a number 
of Latin words had been left among the Celts, some 
of them to be later incorporated into English. On the 
other hand, the slight influence of Celtic upon English, 
§ 158, shows that we must not expect too many Latin 
words &om this source, however much may have been the 
iniluence of the Latin upon the Celtic in this early time. 
Moreover, it is difficult to separate the Latin of this source 
from that which came before and that which came after. 
The words most likely to be incorporated into English are 
place-names left by the Romans among the Celts. One ' 
of these is Chester, OE. ceaster < Lat. castra. The 
syllable -coin, in Lincoln, may also be from Latin cohnia, 
although some doubt has been recendy thrown upon this. 
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The tirst word also forms part of many place-names, as 
ihe northern Lancaster, Doneaster, and the southern Win- 
chester, Rochester. Such forms as Leicester, Worcester, 
Gloucester, also contain Latin castra much obscured by 
phonetic changes. Kluge also places among Latin words 
coming through the Celts, lake, OE. lacu < Lat. lacus; 
mount, OE. munt < Lat. monlem ; port, OE. port < Lat. 
partus. Skeat adds to the hst wi/V<, OE. mV< Lat. miUa; 
street, OE. jfrS/<Lat. strata (via); ■mall, OE, wal<. 
Lat, vallum; wUk,OE.wic< Lat. vicus ; wine, OE. wtn<. 
Lat. vinum. 

154. The most considerable Latin influence on the 
vocabulary of Old English was due to that contact with 
the Latin race which began with the conversion of the 
English to Christianity just at the end of the sixth century. 
The story, as Bede tells it, is too well known to need 
repetition : how Gregory the priest saw the fair-haired 
Angles in the Roman slave market ; how years afterwards, 
when Pope, the same Gregory sent Augustine to England 
with a band of missionaries ; and how the English gave up 
their gods for the new worship. This adoption of a new 
religion not only brought immediate contact with Latin 
Christianity and the Latin Christian Uterature, but direct 
intercourse was in consequence established with the con- 
tinental peoples. As a natural res\ilt many ecclesiastical' 
terms were introduced into English, while many words not 
belonging to the church also became common in eveiy- 
day life. These words, it will be seen, are almost exclusively 
nouns, although a few verbs and adjectives also occur. 
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This confinns what has already been said of the kinds of 
words borrowed, § 133. The lists below are based largely 
on Skeal's PrincipUs of English Etymology, First Series, 
p. 441, with some changes both of addition and sub- 
tractioD. 

1. Church words ; alb, alms § 159, altar, archbishop, 
bishop, candle, church, creed, cowl, deacon, devil, font, 
martyr, mass, minster, monk, noon, nun, organ, pall, pasch, 
pope, priest, psalm, shrine, temple. 

2. Trees and plants: beet, box, chervil, fennel, feverfew, 
gladen ' sword grass,' Uly, mallow, mint, ww/- (berry), palm, 
pea, pear, pepper, periwinkle (OE. perwincd), pine, plant, 
plum, poppy, savine, spelt. 

3. Animal names ; capon, doe, lobster, viussel, pea- (cock), 
phanix, trout, turtle- {Ao\e). 

4. Miscellaneous : butter, canker, cap, cheese, chest, cook, 
ceopi. ?), copper, cup, dish, fan, fever, fiddle, fork, imp, inch, 
kiln, kitchen, linen, mat, mill, mortar, must ' wine,' pan, pilch, 
pile, pillo-iv, pin, pit, pitch, plaster, pole, port, punt, sack, 
shambles, sickle, silk, sock, sole, strap {strop), tile, tippet, fun, 

5. Besides the above nouns there were also introduced 
the verbs dight ' prepared,' offer, shrive, spend, stop, and the 
adjectives crisp and short. 

155. The Latin words so far given as making a part of 
English in the oldest period number one hundred and eight. 
Besides these, some other words are known to have been 
borrowed in this time, but these have passed out of existence 
r have been replaced by forms of later introduction. The 
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latter will be discussed in another place, § 190. p^t 
thus far spoken only of the Latin words in the classical 
ment ; and this is right, since all the above words came 
English from Latin. In reality, however, some of the 
so far given are borrowed words in Latin, most of 
being originally Greek though some are from other 
guages. Of Greek origin, for example, are many chtt c" "^ 
words, as alms, bishop, canon, church, deacon, devil^ ma\ 
minster, monk, priest, psalm, and others. Pasch and 
are originally Hebrew, and a few others might be traced 
other sources. These last were first adopted into Gic^ 
then became Latin, and finally English. All these wordSf 
should be emphasized, were thoroughly incorporated i^ 
the speech, becoming subject to phonetic laws and otb- 
changes affecting native English words. They often app^ 
in abbreviated forms, as bishop, Lat. episcopus. Or theytt^^^^ 
be affected by purely English sound changes, as shown 
the mutated words minster, OE. mynster, Lat. mona^ 
rium ; mint, OE. mynet, Lat. moneta, § 248. 

156. Since Old English times there has been a grad'*^^ 
but constant adoption of Latin words. This has been 
to the influence of Latin literature during the Middle Agf 
and especially to the revival of learning which revolution!^ 
the thought and culture of early modem Europe.\ In t 
connection, too, it should be remembered that Ae 
classical revival of the fifteenth century was mainly, in 
effect upon England at least, a Latin rather than a Ore 
revival. Perhaps as far as Middle English is concerns 
special mention should also be made of the Latin 
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tion of the Scriptures, or the Vulgate as it is called, since 
many Latin words cnlering English during the middle 
period may be traced to this source. In modem times 
T-atin has been again drawn upon for scientific nomen- 
clature. This is natural, since early scienlisls wrote in 
l-atiti — a custom followed by Bacon in his Novum 
Or-fftznum, and by Newton in his Principia. Besides, a 
Latin nomenclature has the special advantage of being 
understood by scientists all over the world, so that Latin 
has become a sort of common name-language for science. 
Feiv of such words have any place in the speech of com- 
mon people, and those that have gained a foothold have 
been adopted from the language of the learned. It is 
impossible to estimate, far less enumerate, these later Latin 
wor<ls with absolute accuracy. Some idea of their charac- 
'«!■. however, may be gained from the list in the appendix 
'o Slteat's Etymological Dictionary. But even such a list 
™ust be tested, since it is always difficult to separate 
woriisof Latin origin from those that have come indirectly 
through tlje French or other Romance languages, Or some 
idea of the Latin element may be gained from the targe 
number of words in English with Latin prefixes and suffixes ; 
yet sotne of the latter also appear in Romance words. 

'5V. As to Greek words in English, it has been idready 
pointed out that all those entering in Old English times 
came through Latin. In Middle English times there was a 
similar borrowing of words ultimately Greek through Latin, 
''"a also to some extent through French, For it was not 
'>°'til the modern period that Greek began to affect the Eng- 
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lish vocabulary directly. The borromng of Greek words n 
modeni times has been mainly of learned and scientifil 
terms. Yet some of the latter, though originally Gieelc 
have come more directly from French, as thermometet 
< Fr. thermomitre, barometer < Fr. bargmetre. A com 
mon mamier of forming scientific names in English 
some other modern languages is by^mbining two or mort 
words or roots from Latin or Greek. ) Such words are 
strictly bonowed in the usual sense/but are rather coinM 
from borrowed material. Words thus coined do not 
always conform to classical models, but are often formed 
by analogy of similar words already a part of the En 
vocabulary. Thus by analogy of such words as tkermomettr, 
barometer with the connecting vowel -o-, such words 
itfnamo-ekctric and dynamograph have been formed 
although the stem of the Greek word dunamis ends in 
not -p. The etymology of such words is comparativcl] 
simple, except that in the case of late words it is r 
always easy to determine whether they have been coined 
English or borrowed from some other modem language. 

The Celtic ELEMEcn*. 

158. Next to the earliest Latin influence in order of tii 
is the influence of Celtic upon English. Yet this present 
the greatest difficulty, since no study of the Celtic elemei 
in English has yet been made by any scholar cap>able < 
treating it with exactness. In the past the number of Ccltii 
words in Enghsh has been usually overestimated, so that t 
tendency of recent study has been to lessen rather than 
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increase the list. It is natural to expect from the subjech^F- 
Celts some influence upon the language of the English con- 
querors. On the other hand a subject race, if not wholly 
expelled or exterminated, becomes at best the servant or 
slave class, and its influence is often far less marked than 
might be supposed. Moreover the English did not come 
in small numbers, as did the Normans in comparison with 
them ; but incursion followed incursion until the Celtic popu- 
lation was gradually driven out, killed, or swallowed up 
in the multitude of invaders. These circumstances tend to 
show that we may expect but slight influence by the original 
Britons on the speech we have inherited. Nevertheless some 
Celtic words that deserve notice have come down to us. 

159. Examples of Celtic loan-words appearing in Old 
English and preserved until the present time are bannock; i^^ 
brat ' mantle, rag,' later ' child in rags ' ; firoek ' badger ' ; j 
•eemb in place names, as Haseombe, where it has the mean- ' 
ing of ' hollow, valley ' ; crock ( ?) ; down ' hill ' ; /fun 
(colour) j rock ( ?) ; mattock; perhaps, dough. In addition to 
these, it is also thought that some words originally Latin have 
probably come to us in Celtic forms. For example, Kluge ' 
cites alms as nearer Old Irish almsan than Latin eleemosyiu. 
So the length of i in Christ, OE. crist, seems to show that 
the word came to us from the Celtic form with long 1 rather 
than from the Latin form with short /. These words could 
be accounted for as due to the influence of Irish Christianity 
on early England. A few common Celtic words do not 
appear in Old English but are known in the Middle English 
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The Norse Element. 

x6x. Chronologically the third loan element to become 

^ part of the English language was owing to those incursions 

of the Danes, as they are usually called in English history. 

These began at the close of the eighth century, and 

continued until in the ninth century the Danes were 

^tablished in Northumbria. From this part they spread 

^pidly over northern and eastern England, becoming so 

powerful that in the time of Alfred they were overlords of 

^ the region north of the Thames. The well-known strug- 

^ies of Alfred the Great with th^se Danish invaders give 

^^dence of the strength of the Danish power, while con- 

^usive proof of their importance in English history is fiir- 

^^ied by the Danish dynasty which occupied the throne 

England in the eleventh century. The Norse element in 

^ English vocabulary has special significance, therefore, 

**^arking the temporary union of two important divisions 

"tile Teutonic race. 



^^^, Yet the determination of the exact bounds of the 
^^^ ^ loan material is in some respects as difficult as in the 



of the Celtic. The Danish conquerors, it is true, 

- no attempt to force their language upon the con- 

^^^^^^d English. Indeed in the main, as in the case of 

^^^ Norman kinsmen on the continent, they gave up their 

o^^ni speech for the tongue of those with whom they united 

^^ English soil. Still, the language of the Danes was so 

"« that of their EngHsh cousins that in the union of the 

two peoples many words were adopted by the English, or 
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% ««s modtficd by the Danish 
For cacxBplc our wtwAget, if &om the Mercum or 
a o Mhcm < fal ecl s of Old F-ngHA, wooM now be pronounced 
yti {jif) widi intial/. Tbe Danes, oo the other hand, bad 
- the sac void wjA intli^ g as mg^n, so that «-c are forced 
to coBdwie die ib«n cf oar wtitd w^ influenced by that of 
the Damsh inraden, ndess dtc inSDcnce of Northern Eng- 
fish eoaj posstUy aocoool for it. Or to exemplify change 
of meaning, oar word iream racxiit in Old English 'joy, 
pleasnre,' never so &r as we know from literature ' a vision 
of tbe ni^t.' Tbe Scandiiuvian word however had only 
Ab latter meaning, so that though we may regard the form 
of car word as English its agnificance is Norse. So 
powerfid was the Danish influence that not only nouns, 
adjectives, and reibs were bwrowed, but even pronominal 
farnis, as Aey, Aeir, possibly 0um, which are Norse rather 
than English. In additioD to these one class of peisonal 
names, those ending in -son, as Gibson, JohmoK, Thomson, 
are also of Noise origin, especially when they can be traced 
to tbe north of England. 

li 163. Such examples as these, while indicating the impor* 
tance of the Norse loan element in English, also show how 
difficult it may sometimes be to separate the Norse &om 
the native words. The practical identity of the two in cer- 
tain cases may be seen from the word take, which agreed so 
closely in form with verbs like shake, forsake, that it be- 
came one of our most familiar words, and would be least 
suspected of foreign origin. Now if we find such an Eng- 
Ush word in Norse and not in Old English, it is natural to 





suppose it came in with the Danes. Vet it EtiH remains 
possible that the word existed in Old English without 
appearing in any known writings. We have one such word 
in English titi ' to.' It occurs in the hymn of Caedmon, 
one of the oldest monuments of English poetry, but it 
does not commonly occur until Middle English times ex- 
cept in Norse writings. This word, then, seems to be Eng- 
lish in origin, although the frequency of present use may 
be due to Norse influence. Itere is stiil another par- 
ticular which compiicates the problem of the Norse loan 
element. Northern English was more like Norse in certain 
respects than Midland or Southern English, so that we 
may sometimes attribute to the Danish invaders words 
that have come to our modern standard speech from the 
Northern dialect of England. 



164. While Norse words doubtless began to enter the 
spoken language in the time of the Danish supremacy, they 

entered but slowly as we should expect into the written 
language, and hence but few appear before the close of Old 
English times- Many more are found after 1200, and Norse 
words are not uncommon in Middle English literature, 
especially of the midland and northern divisions of England. 
The Norse words of Old English are found only in late 
entries of the ChronUU. Examples of those that have come 
down to modem times are call, crave, fellow, haven, husband, 
hustings, knife, law, lake, wrong. Besides these, Skeat 
gives In his Etymological Dictionary some 500 other words of 
Norse origin, a number which may represent in genwal the 
stent of the Norse element. The latter does not compare 




to 
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in number of words with the French or Latin element, 

but a glance at the list mentioned above shows that from 
■i no other foreign source have we received so large a pro- 
Iportion of simple, every-day words, as from the language 
(of the Danish invaders. 

165. It is impossible to give absolute criteria for the 
determination of Norse words in English, and those that are 
most certain depend upon a knowledge of Old English sounds 
and their development. But some indications of probable 
Norse origin may be given as follows : ' — 

I. In Teutonic words the sound combination sk (written 
sk, or sc) points to probable None origin, since genuine 
Englbh words have instead an sk sound. Hence we may 
consider such words as skin, sky, skill, scare, score, scald, 
bask, busk, as borrowed from the Danes. From these 
Teutonic words must be separated Old French words 
with sk (written sc), as scape, scan, scarce. 

a. Teutonic words with hard ^ or :4, where genuine English 
words would have y, j, or eh sounds, may be regarded as of 
Norse origin. Thus our votAs gizie, gi/i, get, gues I oaxaiot be 
Midland English at least, since they would then have initial 
y. So such words as drag, dregs, egg, flag, hug, keg, leg, tog, 
rig, are Norse rather than English, because they have final 
hard g instead of_j' or they sound. Noise words with initial 
hard k are keg, kid, kilt, kirtle, perhaps also kirk, for these 
words if genuine Midland English would have ch in place 
of k, as in English church. 

3. Teutonic words with ei, at, where genuine English 
words would have OE. a, 3, MnE, 0, ea («) are probably 

' Gesuhichce dfr engliachen Sprache. Paul's GniHdhn. I, p. 791. 
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of Norse origin. Examples are baity hail ' greet/ raidy 
raisCy sleighy swaitiy theyy their y waiL 

Even these criteria are subject to possible change in the 
future^ since it may be that some of these words are rather 
Northern English than of Danish origin. 

i66. Attention has already been called to Norse personal 
names in English, as Johnson. The English patronymic [^ - ' 
suffix corresponding in meaning to the Danish -son is -ingy 
as in Hastings y Birm-ing-ham, Besides these personal 
names there are also EngUsh place-names of Norse origin, 
found especially in the north and east of England, the 
region of the old Danelagh. Norse place-names may be V 
known especially from certain suffixes not found in EngUsh 
proper. These are -byy -thorp, -thwaite, -tofty all having the 
meaning 'village* or 'hamlet' They occur in such place- 
names as Whitby, Althorpy Lowestqfty Braithwaitey and 
in personal names derived from them. Some English \ 
suffixes with similar meaning are -ham, -tun {tony town), 
'bury^ as in Horshaniy Altony Canterbury. 
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The French Element. 

"•167. We now come to one of the most important of'1 
foreign additions to our English vocabulary, that body *3f 
loan-words adopted because of the conquest of Englatr*"! 
by the Norman French and the subsequent intercour^^ 
between the two nations extending through the whole MidJ- "^^ 
English period. Certain misconceptions of the Frenc:^^ 
influence have been already mentioned, yet notwithstandif^B 
these the French element in the English vocabulary is * 
large and important one. It has been customary to conaid- ■*' 
the French element as but one division of the Latin lo^^^"^ 
material, and so it is in the strictest etymological sense. C— -^_ 
the other hand, we do not class Spanish or Italian as part " 
the Latin element, and with respect to English French ^ 
even more deserving of a separate division, because of kJis 
great number of French words in the language and -^he 
various times ai which they have entered. Moreoi^*r, 
French is still a source from which words are soroe- 
times dravm, so that on this account also it deserves 
separate treatment from Latin and from other Romance 
elements. 

'j8 



. The French element, as already pointed out, has 

'^mt into English at different limes and from different 

Wuses. In general, it may be divided into three divisions 

^ it comes from Norman French, from Parisian French in 

•he Middle English period, or from Modem French in the 

iJodem period of English. The first of these, beginning 

"^th Edward the Confessor, continued its direct influence 

lentil the loss of Normandy in 1204, and its indirect 

'Q/Juence through its literature somewhat longer. The 

*^c:ond began with the last part of the thirteenth or the 

''^■giUDing of the fourteenth century and continued to 1500, 

"^^ beginning of the modem period. The third is from 

'Soo to the present time. The last period is so long that. 

***ight again be divided, the lime of greatest French in- 

^^*^ce on Modem English being from the restoration of 

^ Stuaits to the death of Pope, or from 1660 to 1744. 

"fhUe it is comparatively easy to assign definite dates 

"^■tiese several periods of French influence, it is by no 

^'■^is so easy to determine the words belonging to 

Various divisions. For all words entering English 

*-*^e the Middle English period, from whatever French 

~*^t:, became subject to EngUsh sound laws and have 

^^^^«ral hlceness in form, while some words coming 

^*s in the modem period have also become thor- 

^^ly anglicized. Besides, it is always difficult to deter- 

^ the exact time at which a word came into the 

*^Vi. We shall attempt, however, to give some idea 

_*Vi.e distinguishing features of the early anjl late 

*'^<3ns from French, as we have dose with the 
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169. It has already been mentioned, that French wo^rds 

entering before modern times became fully assimilated 
English, and have since been subject to English sou.lx4 
changes. On this account, as well as because the es».»"lj 
* borrowings from the French were in themselves simj^X^ 
early French words, as distinguished from later introd'V-a. 
tions, arc short and simple in character. This will be se « 
from an examination of the number of common, monosyllat^ic- 
words derived from early French. Examples falling uad ^ 
the first three letters of the alphabet are ache, age, air, 
' firearm,' ar/, aunt, bail, balm, bar, base, beak, beast, 
blame, boil, brace, branch, bray, breeze, brief, brush, ea^^'\. 
calm, cape, car, case, catch, cause, cease, cell, chain, cka^' ^ 
chance, change, chant, charge, chase, chaste, cheer, chie^Sfi 
choice, choir, claim, clause, clear, cloak, close, coast, co ^^'t 
corpse, course, cost, court, coy, crest, crime, cry, cull. In soi*^"^* 
cases both substantive and verb of the same form have be^^" 
borrowed, as arm, bar, blame, change, charge, cry, virtua!^ 'y 
increasing the above list. All these, it will be seen, hfU'^'e 
become an integral part of the language, being as trul^" a 
part of common speech as words originally Teutonic, 

170. A more certain test of early and late French words 
is based on differences in vowel and consonant sounds, due 
to differences between Old and Modem French, These 
may be exemplified by the following list, in which the lirsi 
word in each case represents the sound of vowel or con- 
sonant in early, the second in late French, In some of 
these, as feast— file, suit^suite, the words are etymo- 
logical doublets ; that is, the same word has been introduced 
both in its earlier and its later form, § 1S9. 




ch. rkandlir — ckandtlitr, 

g. rage — rniigt. 

j. juit—jtu d-aprU. 
qu. quit — beuqutt. 



ren this test of sounds does not apply to all words, since 
' some introduced very late have, by analogy of written forms, 
assumed the sounds of earlier borrowings. This is true, for 
example, of g and / in legislative and cajole. Yet the gen- 
eral accuracy of the test, based on difference in pronuncia- 
tion, may be relied on. 



171. In a few words, phonetic differences indicate differ- 
ences in the dialects from which the early French words 
were borrowed. For example, certain words with k sound 
(written c) are doublets of other words with ch, and yet 
both belong to early French borrowings. Examples are 
caldron — chaldron; capital — chapter; cark — charge; catch 
— chase : cattle — chattel; kennel ' gutter '- — channel. The 
explanation of-|hese doublets is, that the words with ch 
came from -WOt iw a n French, while those with the k sound 
are from anotiier French dialect, as that of Picardy, in 
which are situated Cressy, Calais, and Boulogne, places well 
known in English as well as French history. The list is 
small however, and it would be but slightly increased 
if certain Middle English words, now obsolete, were 
fWlded. 




173. We have already pointed out in the chapter oa the 
rise of Modem English, how mistaken it is to suppose thil 
French displaced English during the Norman period, and how 
its influence in that time has been greatiy exaggerated, Tbis 
is also proved by the tardiness with which French words 
begin to appear in Middle English writings. Notwithstand- 
ing that Edward the Confessor, of Norman education and 
predilections, came to the throne in 1042, and the conquest 
. itself took place some twenty years later, it is not until in» 
I that French words begin to appear in English writings. 
' Nor are they then by any means numerous. For example, 
the Chronicle entries during the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury contain less than twenty French words, Layamon's 
Brut, with its ?8,ooo long lines, was based on a French 
poem by Wace. We possess two texts, one written about 
I200 and one about iigo, yet in both the number of French 
words does not exceed 150. In all Middle English writing 
before 1250, the number of French words probably do^ 
not exceed 500. By the year 1300 some 1000 Fre'*'^'' 
words were used in written monuments ; while in so'"* 
thirty-one texts written before 1400, Skeat has discove*'*'^ 
3400 words of French origin. This number, however, 
eludes many that have not been preserved to Modem E*^8' 
lish, since many French words have held but a tempor'^'' 
place in our English speech.' Or, we may estimate ** 
French element as actually used in another way. In Cb^"' 
cer's Prologue to the Canterbury Tales the foreign elemff^*' 
mostly French, is twelve or thirteen per cent. If this ^e 

e Phihlosical SacittyS 
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\ may be sure the language of less widely read men I 
jf his time would show scarcely more than half as large a j 
proportion. 

173. It will be interesting to note the earliest FrcncbL 
rvords becoming a part of the English language, while we^ 
:an only characterize others in a general way. In the 
Chronicle already referred to, there occur in the entries 
[rom 1 135 to 1154 some sixteen French words that have 
been preserved to modem times. These are : <astle, count'l 
!ss, court, empress, Justice, miracle, peace, prison, prroilegtM 
procession, rent, staniiard, tower, treason, treasure, warm 
An examination of these words may suggest some inferencegfl 
as to early French words, and possibly correct some mis- 1 
conceptions. For example, it has been sometimes said'] 
that, " speaking broadly ... all words expressing generate 
notions, or generalizations, are French or Latin ; while ] 
words that express specific actions, or concrete existences, 
are pure EnglisL" Such a statement however is scarcely 
based upon facts, nor is it consistent with the philosophy 
of language. From the very nature of borrowing in Ian- v 
guage, not abstract, but concrete, terms are most likely 
to be adopted by one language from another, sinc« 
"borrowed words come only with the things or ideas of 
■which they are the names. Moreover, an examination 
of this short list of early French words shows only four. 
Justice, peace, privilege, treason, or one-quarter of the whole, 
that may be called abstract in any sense. The same is 
essentially true of early Latin words and of French words 
borrowed bgfore modem limes. Of course, late boiTO-wm^*! 
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of scientific and philosophical terms belong to a diSbott 
category from French and Latin words of the early penoi 

174. Attempts have also been made to arrange worfa 
borrowed from early French into certain general classes, 
according as they entered through various channels of 
thought. And this is possible, at least to a certain eilenL 

I Norman devotion to the church brought many church wordi 
I not hitherto introduced. Many terms used in reference to 
government and courts of law are also of French origin; and 
the same is true of words applied to war and knighthood, 
owing to Norman introduction of feudalism and chivalry. 
But it would be difficult to class all French words in this 
way, since words applicable to all states, and condidonsoC 
life were introduced almost as freely. For example, in a 
list of some 500 French words' introduced before nS"" 
sixty-four belong to religion and the church, twenty-eighl to 
government and the courts of law, twelve to war and chiT- 
alry ; leaving, however, almost 400 that cannot easily be 
classified. The large proportion belonging to the church 
may perhaps be accounted for by the class of writings o- 
amined ; but, in any case, the proportion of words it wouM 
be difficult to classify would probably still remun O'' 
changed. 

175. One class of words introduced by the Nonii»» 
deserves special mention in connection with early Fiea» 
additions. We have already called attention to the ioB 
duction of Danish surnames. The Normans also helped 
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Establish the use of hereditary surnames in England. 
Iiad been the custom of the Enghsh lo give but one name, 
to which no indication of parentage or place of residence 
was added. But the Normans followed the Romance cus- 
tom of giving to each knight or courtier a second name, 
usually from his place of birth ; as, Robert (of) Bruce, 
William (of) Percy. Surnames became so much the &shion 
in England, that the story is told of how the heiress of 
Robert Fitz-Hamon disdained Robert of Caen because he 
had no to-name, and how King Henry made good this lack 
by giving the luckless Robert the surname Fitzroy. Of 
course, in addition to surnames, many given names also 
came in with the Normans, as some did with the Danes. 
The etymology of names is, however, exceedingly difficult, 
10 that it is not easy to estimate words of this class. 



PC So far we have not made special effort to separatu 
Norman French loan-words from those coming from 
Parisian French somewhat later, k-i we have pointed out, 
both these classes of words have conformed to native 
English in sound changes, in accent, and in development 
of forms. Words of Parisian French, however, began to 
enter English at the last of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries. During the fifteenth century 
they became more numerous, owing especially to the trans- 
lation of French works by English writers. Many Itahan 
books also came to England through French versions. For 
example Lydgate, who died about 1460, translated Boccac- 
cio's Fall of Princes and Colonna's Troy Book, not from 
ID, but from French versions. Later in the centut^ tha 
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French translations of Caston, Maloiy, Rivers, and otben 
brought a great increase to the French element in our Eug- 
hsh speech. How great this influence was may be seen 
from the fact that Caxton was accused by his contempo- 
raries of using " over curious terms, which could not be 
understood by common people," as he frankly tells us in the 
Prologue to his translation of the .^neid. Probably the 
earliest recognition in literature of this Parisian French 
element, as distinct from Norman French, is in Chaucer's 
well known description of the Prioress in the Prologue (o 
the Canterbury Taki : — 

" Foe French of Paris wu to hei unknowe." 
Yet, as far as examination has been made, it does not seem 
• clear that the Parisian French element in Chaucer is in any 
sense considerable, 

177. The influence of Modem French on English his 
been by no means inconsiderable. During the early six- 
teenth century the translations from the French are repre- 
sented especially by the Froissart of I>ord Bemers, whilt 
in the Elizabethan time French was drawn upon for many 
novels and tales. As in Caxton's time also, many of the 
V classics, as well as works from the Italian, were introdiicw 
into England through French versions. All these influenco 
tended to bring in French words. Later in the tinw 
of Charles I, who married the daughter of Henry IV of 
France, French manners and customs brought the French 
language also, so that Butler, the author of Hudibras, cou» 
write of the English adoption of French words the biting 
satire we have already quoted, § loz. 



The accession of Charles 11, who had long lived 
at the French court, intensified the French influence of his 
father's reign. This is exemplified especially in the litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century. For instance, Bcljame 
made a study of the later French element in Dryden,' find- 
ing some 200 French words of present use, for the introduc- 
tion of which he regarded Dryden as responsible. Later 
investigation shows that some of these are found before 
Dryden's time, and some may have been first used by 
others ; but most of them belong at least to the seventeenth 
century, and were due to the special French influence of 
the restoration period. Some of these words, verified by 
comparison with the New English Dictionary, are adroit, 
aggressor, antechamber, apartment, bagatelle, brunette, bur- 
Usque, cadet, cajole, calash, campaign, cannonade, caprice, 
caress, chagrin, commandant, complaisant, console, coquette, 
corps, cravat. Many such words retain French 
tion, as bagatelle, barricade, cadet, caprice, while son 
keep a French pronunciation, as ballet, billet-doux, 
blanche, cuirassier. 



179. Since the seventeenth century, French words have 
been coming slowly as they have been used by great 
writers, or more largely through the adoption of scientific and 
philosophical terms. Many of these retain a sort of French 
pronunciation, with some modification of vowels due to 
)gy of English words. It is not easy to estimate the 
! relation of the French loan element to the whole 
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lumber of borrowed words in English, but it is probsblj? 
■ail to say that the largest number of borrowed words i-^ 
■ English from any one source is from the French, the Lati» 
I words standing next in order of numbera. 

Othfr Romance Elements. 
i8o. In addition to those from French, words ha'^^' 
found their way in smaller numbers from other Roman*^^ 
languages, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. It has oft^^^** 
been said that the Italian influence on English 
with the known Italian influence on our literature 
the time of Chaucer; but, in reality, few Italian wor<J-* 
I found their way into English before the modem pcric^*^i 
I and these not from Italian directly but through the Frem 
1 Before 1500, however, the word pilgrim, Ital. pellegri^^^^t 
came into English, perhaps through direct contact 
Italy. It is first used in Layamon's Brut written abo-«Jt 
1200. Other Italian words borrowed before 1500 a-T-t 
alarm, brigand, ducal, florin, besides certain ones of Eastei'T 
origin, adopted by the Italians in their commerce witrii 
the East, as diaper, fustian, orange, rebeek. All these, 
I though originally Italian, came to English through French. 
J Direct contact with Italy was renewed in the sixteen tA 
I .century, as proved by the poetry of Wyatt and Sum;)'. 
and so considerable was the Italian influence of this lime 
that Ascham, in his SchoUmasler, protested strongly against 
the "Englishman Italianated." This Italian influence con- 
I tinued through the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
j centuries. In the eighteenth century Italian music was intro- 
duced into England and with this came many musical termSij 
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It Still remains tme, howevei, that about half the Italian 
words in English, cven those of modem times, have come to 
us through French. Some characteristic Italian words, bor- 
rowed directly from Italy, are archipelago, balcony, cameo, 
rmpaniU, catacomb, diUltante, extravaganza. 
l8i. The Spanish element differs from the Italian both in 
number, there being only about two-thirds as many words, 
and in the way it has been received. For there never has 
been such direct contact with Spanish literature as with 
Italian, or close contact of any sort. The Spanish element, 
like the Italian, is mainly modem. It is true some words of 
Spanish form, though of Arabic origin, were borrowed in 
Middle English times, owing to the cultivation of science by 
the Moors of Spain, but these are comparatively few. As 
in the case of Italian, Spanish words have also come to us - 
through French. For in Elizabethan times, when Spanish 
literature came to be known in England, and in the following 
centuries many Spanish works were introduced in French 
translations. But the largest number of Spanish terms have 
come through commercial relations and through travellers. 
Some of these are due to the intercourse between Spaniards 
and Englishmen in the Americas, and thus some words from 
the aboriginal American languages have been adopted in 
Spanish forms. On the other hand, some examples of words \J 
jiirect from the Spanish are alcalde (originally Arabic), 
Castanet, hidalgo, matador; articles of merchandise, indigo, 
sassafras, sherry, vanilla; nautical terms, armada, flotilla ; 
names of animals, alligator, armadillo, mosquito. Words 
r abstract ideas are few, as punctilio, peccadillo. A few 



Spanish words in English illustrate the influence of analogy. 
The Spanish masculine suffix -adavias extended, especially in 
Elizabethan times, lo French words in -ade, or Spanish words 
in -ada, making such forms as ambuscado, barricado, iaili- 
nado, carbonado ; Shakespeare also has armado for armada. 

iSa. A few words have been borrowed from Porto- 
guese, the number being variously estimated from thirteen 
to neatly twice as many. Among those that may be 
mentioned are aulo-da-fi, banana, binnacle, cobra, cms, 
although some of these may be rather Spanish than 
Portuguese. Some of the Portuguese words in Engliih 
are originally from India, Africa, and Brazil, countnw 
settled by the Portuguese, or with which they have hid 
commercial relations. 

Other Foreign Elements. 
183. To other foreign elements in English little apace 
need be given. The most important of these is the Lo" 
German element as it may be called in order to include 
not only the Dutch, but possibly the Flemish and Frisian. 
Here again we are at a loss for some careful study of this 
part of our loan material. For on the one side it is believed 
by such scholars as Ten Brink, that Low German words 
were borrowed to a considerable extent in the Middle 
English period, while others look upon this element as 
purely modem, like those of Spanish and Portuguese. 
In favour of the first view may be noted the important 
commercial relations in early times between the Netherlands 
and England. It is said that in the reign of Edgar (d. 973) 
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sie was a league of German traders in London. These 

**Te at first merchants of Cologne, but later the league 

^eluded all German traders, especially those from the 

"iw Countries. In 1260 Henry III granted by charter 

^^lual protection to all German merchants, and as a result 

"tw guilds were soon formed under control of the great 

"anseatic League. As showing the extent of trade with the 

"etherlands at this time, we know that all English wool 

^as exported lo Flanders, to be returned again in woven 

^"Wcs, or exchanged on the continent for other important 

°'"*=»d-ucts. In 1328 Edward III married Philippa of 

^-^flault, and about the same time he invited Flemish 

"^■"v-ers to settle in England. In the sixteenth century the 

'^^^i^h had possession of the carrying trade, and from them 

Slnglish learned commerce and navigation. All these 

— t^ make it not improbable that some Low German 

"*"^is were borrowed at a very early time. 

* ^^4- Low German words even more than those from 
^-^e so strongly resemble true English words, that with- 
' ihe most carefiil tests mistakes may easily be made, 

"~^ a larger number of words assigned to this particular 
^^*^ element than rightly belongs to it. As examples of 
^ Low German element we may at least name two 

^^^es of words, those relating to commerce and nautical 
**^s. To the first probably belong cannikin, groat, 
'^^i^tr, hogshead, iwUand, jerkin, link ' torch,' linstock, 
****J, ywabber, wagon. In the second are included 
_^*'*-*, aloof, avast, belay (?), boom, cruise (?), deck, hoist, 
|fe^^3 lighter 'barge,' marline, moor (as a ship), reef, skipper^\ 




'nop, smack 'fishing boat,' swab, yacht, yawl. Examples 
f common every-day words probably from Low German 
nurces are boy and giri. 



185. The loan material so far mentioned has been wholly 
from members of the Indo-European family. Besides, two 
other branches of the same family have furnished us, more or 
less directly, some ioan-words. The first of these is the 
Aryan, § 4, The word pepper, already mentioned as 
entering Old English from Latin, is originally from India. 
Others from the same source are ginger, sugar, sulphur, 
nard, all coming to us before Modern English. In modem 
times, owing especially to England's relations with India, a 
considerable number of words have been borrowed from the 
various dialects of the Indian empire. Many of these are 
commercial words, however, and do not belong to the literary 
language.' Examples are ehintz, indigo, juggernaut, jungle. 
Often, however, such words do not come directly from 
the Indian languages, but through some other modern spcecfe. 
From the other member of the Aryan branch, the Iranian, 
English has also borrowed some common words. Some 
of the earliest are azure, candy, cheek, chess, orange, 
peach. Others, somewhat later, are bazaar, borax, caravan, 
divan. Most Persian words are modem, but a few, those 
first mentioned, came to us in Middle English. The one 
remaining branch of the Indo-European ikmily represented 
among our borrowed words is the Ballo-Slavic. The words 
from this source are few, however, and they are mostly names 
easily recognized as foreign. Examples of words origiaally 
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Baho-SUvic are dar, drosky, knout, mazurka, poika, ukase, 
vampire. 



i86. Outside the Indo-European family, words have been 
borrowed by English from the Semitic languages, to a smaller 
extent from Turkey, China, Japan, Africa, and the lan- 
guages of North and South America. The Semitic element 
is first represented by words from Hebrew and Aramaic, 
the languages of Palestine in Old and New Testament times. 
These words were taken either directly from Hebrew and 
Greek, the languages of the Old and New Testament, through 
late translations, or from the Latin (Vulgate) translation of 
the Scriptures. Examples of Hebrew words are alleluia, 
amen, balsam, cherub, cummin, ephod, gehenna, gopher- 
^wood), Messiah, paschal. Words of Aramaic origin 
are abba, damask, damson, mammon, targum. From the 
nature of the case, these words have been coming into Fng- 
lish since the Christian izati on of Britain, some words also 
being borrowed not directly, but through French forms. 
Besides Hebrew, Arabic words belong to the Semitic 
element, and these are more numerous than might be sup- 
posed. They have come to us indirectly in most cases, 
some through Greek and Italian, others through Spanish and 
French. The earbest Arabic words in the language are 
admiral, and maumel 'idol' from Mahomet. Some others 
are found in Middle English, as alkali, alkoran, azimuth, 

"^tlixir, lemon, and others, Many also belong to modern times. 

R 'Characteristic Arabic words not already mentioned are 
\leohel, algebra, amber, artichoke, bedouin, benzoin, calif, 
}uffee, cotton, besides many others. 
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1S7. It is impossible to distingnish other Asiatic elements 
with gieat csactness. Some words in English are Turkish, 
as bashaw, ify, bosh, caftan, Cossack, dey, janizary, otUiman, 
uhlart, mostly names it will be seen. From Hungary we 
hare hussar, sahre, shako. Of Tartar origin are said to be 
khan, mammoth. Malay words are amuck, cockatoo, gong, 
guttapercha, jank. From China, besides the names of 
country and people, we have tea and the names of various 
kinds of lea. From Australian come boomerang, kangaroo; 
from Polynesian, tahoo, and tattoo ' to mark the body.' 
The African element is somewhat larger, including such 
words as behemoth, oasis, and gypsy. The largest of these 
lists of minor foreign elements is the native American, 
including the languages of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
North and South America, From the North American 
Tm^ians we have hominy, moccasin, moose, opossum, papoose, 
pemmiean, raccoon, sachem, squaw, iaboggan, tomahawk, 
wampum, wigwam, besides many place-names. Mexico 
has furnished us cacao, cJwcolate, copal, coyote, jalap, tomato: 
the West Indies, barbecue, canoe, hurricane, matte, potato. 
From South America we get alpaca, eaoutehouc, eander, 
guano, Ipecacuanha, jaguar, pampas, ifuinine, tapioca, tapir. 
Some of these have been introduced directly, especially 
names of animals or articles of merchandise, while others 
have come to us from other modem languages. 

Relation or the Foreign to the Native Words. 
i88. The borrowing of foreign words has usually been 
of those having no equivalents in the language of-ad option. 
iottietimes tl 



But this is not always the case. 
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rowed words were synonymous, or nearly so, with those 
already found in English. We have pointed out how some 
Old English compounds were displaced by words from 
French, g 141. But in many cases the borrowed and 
native words, though fairly synonymous, have remained, 
becoming slightly differentiated in meaning and use. This 
may be illustrated in the case of French and English words 
by the conversation of Wamba and Gurth in Scott's Ivan- 
hoe, where the jester tells how Saxon swine became 
pork on the table of the Norman ; how ox became beef; 
calf, veal; and he might have added, how sheep became 
mutton} Many other examples might be given to illustrate 
this same differentiation in use. English stool, which in 
the compound cyne-stol meant ' throne ' in Old English, 
has become differentiated from French chair, now in 
commoner use. So French table and English board, at one 
tune synonymous, are now quite different in use, the latter 
retaining its original signification only in such expres- 
sion as ' the frugal board} ' bed and board.' Modem Eng- 
lish side-board is no longer a simple ' side -table,' but a far 
more elaborate piece of furniture. Careful examination 
shows also a certain differentiation in actual use between 
^egin and commence, limb and member, luck and fortune, 
bloom and flower, bough and branch, buy and purchase, mild 
axiAgentle, work and labour, wretched-xoA miserable, and other 
words which seem fairly synonymous. Thus we do not speak 
of the blooms, though we say * in bloom ' for ' in flower ' ; we 
say a 'limb of the law,' but not a 'limb of the university.' 
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189, The influx of new words at various times and &0*^ 
various sources has produced one result not so true of a*^' 
other language as of English. The same word elyraolog 
cally has been .introduced in two, sometimes three, diffete "- 
forms, as it came in at different times or through diffete ' 
channels, Thus captive comes directly from Latin captivi^ 
while we also have caitiff, the same word in the Old Fren* 
form. On the other hand, corpse, cottceil, frail, are C^ ^^ 
French, while corps, conception, /ragik, which we ha^^ 
also borrowed, are Modern French. Doublets that ^k- 
Greek in origin are diamond — adamant ; balm — balic 
(ultimately Hebrew) ; fancy— fantasy, phantasy; priest 
presbyter, as Milton pointed out in the well known line, - 

" New Presbyter \* but Old FricU writ Urge." 

Sometimes a true Teutonic word has returned to us in a-a3 
other form from a foreign language into which it had be^t 
adopted. Thus guard is the French form of an orig/m.^' 
Teutonic word, the true English form of which is warrn^' 
In gage, guarantee, beside wage, warrant, the origia-^ 
Teutonic roots of English wed, ware, have been b>^" 
rowed in two different forms from two different Frenc^=^'' 
dialects. Occasionally a word has been introduced in thr^^' 
different forms, making an etymological triplet. For exai^tm- 
pie, Latin regaiis came into English in two French forn^ '' 
real, used by Chaucer, and the more modern royal, whi— '^ 
it has come directly as regal. The same is true of LaC^*' 
kgalis, which appears as leal in ' land o' the leal! ^ loy^^ 
and legal. A few words appear in four forms, as Latin rfSw" 
fus, which from its Old English form occurs as dish, fK^i" 
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Middle English as desk, from tbe French as dais, and later 
again from Latin as disc} 

190. Owing to the borrowing of the same word at 
different times, a later form has sometimes displaced 
an earher, and this must be taken into account in tracing 
the history of our vocabulary. A good example is found 
in the word o«ftf/ already cited, § 150. So "La^va ficus 'fig' 
became Old English fic, but our form fig, with short / 
and hard g, is from Modern French figite. Old English 
sand, Lat. sanctus, has been replaced by French saint. 
Old English cristen, adj. and sb., has been made to conform 
to Latin Christianus, although the verb christgn remains 
unchanged except for the Latinized spelling with ch instead 
of c. It is impossible to account for the sk sound in school 
if from Old English scol, so that we must suppose French, 
or late Latin influence, as modifying the word at least. 
In some cases the displacement is not clear, although it is 
still probable. For example, probably English abbot is 
directly from French rather than from the Old English 
form abbod. Apostle and epistle are also rather French 
forms than from the Old English {a)postol, {e)pisUl, where 
the first syllable was more commonly lost. Other examples 
might be given. 

191. In the case of French words borrowed by English 
an early period, the orthography, sometimes the pronun- 

riation also, differs by reason of a later borrowing. For 
example, the older forms of debt, doubt, are dette, doute. 
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OUT present spelling being due to imitatioD of later French. 
So we have counter — compter, cord — chord, quire — choir, 
indite — indict. The history of these forms is interesting. 
, Under the influence of the renaissance, French words 
I were made to conform in spelling during the sixteenth 
century to Latin words from which they were derived. 
Hence the useless b in debt, doubt, because of their orj^nal 
connection with Latin debitum, dubitare; the useless t 
in indict, the older spelling being preserved in indite. 
This accounts for choir, beside quire the older fonn, 
which was made to conform to Latin chorus, as well 
as for I, p, in fault, receipt. Sometimes the added letters 
came to be pronounced, especially in English. For example,. 
perfect has displaced an older perfit, parfit used by Milton. 
Verdict similarly replaced verdit, and advise, advocate, 
adventure, supplanted older forms without d. The oldei 
form of the last word has really remained in venture, ME. 
aventure. This tendency to use a learned orthography 
was extended to a few words of English origin. For 
example, rhyme, instead of rime the proper form, is due 
to supposed connection with rhythm, which itself had beea 
made over from French rithme to correspond more closely 
with Latin rhylhmus. To a somewhat similar tendency is 
due the spelling of delight, Fr. delit, as if it were associated 
with English light. So sprightly from sprite acquired its gk 
through the influence of English words. 

IQ3, Attention has already been called to homonymi 
of English origin, or words from different roots which have 
sometimes come to have the same phonetic form, § 146. 
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Homonyms are also due to borrowing, a borrowed word 
corresponding in sound to a native one, or two or more 
homonyms being borrowed. Of the first sort may be 
cited English angle 'fishing hook' — French angle 'comer' ; 
English arm ' part of body ' — French arm ' as in / 

firearms'; English bank 'mound of earth' — French 
bank 'for money.' To the second class of homonyms, 
resulting from borrowing, are ancient 'old* — ancient^ a 
corruption of French encien ' banner ' ; bay ' colour * — bay 
' laurel- tree ' — bay 'an inlet* — bay 'bark as a dog,' all 
from French. Many other examples might be given to 
illustrate homonyms from foreign sources. 
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IV. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISX^ 

ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER XL 

CHANGES WHICH MAY AFFSCT WORDS. 

193. In the preceding portions of the book we have c^^ 
sidered the language as a whole, and have dealt with sott^^ 
of its more general relations. But language is made up ^^ 
words, and there can be no accurate history of the spec^^ 
without some consideration of the individual words of whi^* 
it is composed. Linguistic study is thus ultimately bas^^ 
on etymology. This is particularly true of more recent li^' 
guistic study, since the greatest advance in the science ^ 
language during recent years is in the emphasis placed O^ 
the exact determination of the relationships of individt*^ 
words, as fundamental to a knowledge of words collcctivel-5^' 
It is therefore important that we should consider the prin^^*' 
pies of English etymology in order to understand the mc 
exact relations of English words. 

194. At the beginning it should be pointed out that 
may speak of words in two very different senses. On tb^ 
one hand the written form may be intended, that which ^ 
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" presenied to the eye on the printed page ; or we may refer 
to the word as spoken, as produced by the vocal organs and 
appeaiing to the car. The question arises, Which of these 
is tlie real, the living form, and which should therefore be 
the subject of study ? But we know that the written form 
is at best a representation of the spoken word, and that 
often, as in Enghsh, it is by no means a perfect representa- 
tion. In our own language, for example, the written form 
has remained much the same for centuries, without con- 
forming to known changes of the spoken word. It is I 
therefore clear that, if we wish to study words in their i-. 
essential character, we must have reference rather to the i 
spoken than to the written form, since the latter is at best 1 
a stereotyped picture, often much conventionalized. 

igS- The purpose to study the principles of English 
etymology implies that the subject is capable of systematic 
treatment. This itself, however, might be questioned. Al- 
ready certain changes that words undergo have been men- 
tioned, S igi. These related principally, however, to the 
written form. No less is it true that the word as spoken 
is constantly changing. This is clearly illustrated for English 
by the lines of Chaucer, the puns of Shakespeare, and the 
rhymes of Pope. Moreover, changes in the spoken form 
of words are continually going on at present, as shown by 
comparing the speech of one generation with that of an- 
other. But are such changes regular to any considerable 
degree, or does their haphazard character make it impossi- 
ble to formulate a principle of variation ? \Vhat are the 
pmdamental principles of language in relation to the cl\a,ti%.t^ 
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which words undergo? For upon the answer to thtf 
questions must depend the possibility of a systeoia.'' 
history of the word in its essential character. 

196. Linguistic science asserts that there are two inf^**" 
ences under which words may change. The first is tb^stt 

' which affects individual sounds, or phonetic change. T"-t>.* 
I second is thai which affects the word as the sign of an id^4S^ 
'. or analogy. As to the first, linguistic science also says iti^tt, 
phonetic changes, far from being haphazard and irregu-lat-r, 
are subject to fixed and determinate laws, and that herein 
lies the possibility of a methodical and accurate knowledg^e 
of etymology. In order to understand this more fully let 
us consider how language is learned, how modified by tfjc 
learner, and how handed down to following generations. I* 
should be borne in mind from the start that by learning ^ 
language as here used, is meant the acquisition of the** 
native tongue by children rather than the learning of ^ 
foreign language by adults. The first represents the gre^-* 
fact of language learning, the second being comparadvel-y 
exceptional 

197. Speech sounds are produced by physical orgam^' 
as the vocal chords, the tongue, teeth, hps, palate, ac»*-" 
the resonance chambers of mouth and nose. They a^"^ 
reproduced by the same organs under the direction of cJi^ 
mind. There are thus in language two elements, the phy* " 
ical and the psychical, the exact relations of which are f* 
the utmost importance. The physical element is at lesst 
not likely to be misunderstood. But by a psychical elemen' ^c 
is commonly understood a conscious mental direction, aid 
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«ils might at first seem to be the sense in which the terra 

'^liere used. Yet, an examination of the facts of language 

>liOws that this is far from true. For speech under ordi- 

"Uy conditions is not the result of conscious mental direc- 

(lon. The psychical element is present, but it usually acts 

Wtiout the intervention of conscious!] ess. Only under 

exceptional circumstances, as when some striking peculiarity 

^'" sound is noticed, or when the schools have made us 

*^^nly alive to slight differences in speech, is there any con- 

sciouaness of individual sounds. Even of the word as the 

'STi of an idea there is in ordinary speech no conscious- 

^ss_ Yet the different syntactical relations of the word, 

S"^t:her with the different forms it may assume in these 

^■*^ons, and the visual impression in the case of the 

^'^^r, make more easy and frequent the consciousness 

tlie word as a separate entity, than of the individual 

[■ **-*»ds composing it 

W *^8. These two elements, the physical and the psychical, 
**^c in the process of learning a language. Spoken lan- 
^^^^e makes definite impressions on the mind of the hearer, 
*^ the child. The child then imitates the sounds heard, 
"^^S imitation being an unconscious attempt to reproduce 
^"C impression of sounds previously registered on the 
*Qind. In other words language is learned by uncon- 
scious imitation. On this fact depend the changes that the 
sounds of a language undergo. It is clear that if this imita- 
tion were perfect in each individual, speech sounds would 
be unchanged from generation to generation and from cen- 
tury to century. But from known changes in language, 
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as well as from imperfections both of the ear in its sensatiDiia 
of sound and of the speech organs in reproduction, we knov 
that this imitation is not perfect. From this imperfect irai- 

J tation therefore arise the differences in individual speech, 
differences in dialects, and ultimately differences within 

I the same family of languages. This also accounts for 
sound changes from generation to generation. In the case 
of the latter it is true another element enters. It will be 
urged that the imperfect imitation of speech by individuals 
would produce innumerable differences. And this is true, 
But, on the other hand, the necessity of making one's self 
understood, or the constant tendency to make individnil 
speech correspond to that of those about us, gives to the 
sound changes of each generation a certain common direc- 
tion. The tracing of this direction of sound change in a 
language, is what is meant by the history of sounds. 

199. In order to appreciate how thoroughly phonetic 
changes are subject to fixed laws, we must again emphasiw 
the fact that sounds are produced by physical organs, anA 
that the mind, though setting in motion the organs o* 
speech, gives them as a rule no conscious direction. We 
must therefore expect that the phenomena of speech ma-'S 
be classed in various categories from which, as from otb*^^ 
natural phenomena, may be deduced various laws and pri«»' 
ciples of change. To these laws in their strictest applied' 
tion there should be no exceptions, In first arrangi^^i 
the phenomena of speech we may find some apparently 
exceptional facts. Linguistic science stil! asserts, howe*^'"' 
that these appaiendy exceptional phenomena are themsel"** 
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subject to minor laws, or to modifications of a general 
law which has not been precisely stated. To illustrate we 
sha!! expect the a sounds of a speech to develop similarly 
by a consistent principle of change. Thus Old English a 
has become o in Modern English. Such a general state- 
ment, however, may need to be somewhat modified in order 
that the law may be stated in its complete form. For some 
phonetic influence, as that of a consonant before or after 
the sound in question, may require to be taken into account. 
Thus, while Old English a has regularly become Modern 
English o. Old English a under the influence of a preceding 
w has become u (ko) in Modern English, as shown by such 
examples as two, vho, swoop. Difference in stress is an- 
other phonetic influence which must always be taken into 
account. Thus unstressed a has had a different development 
from stressed a, owing to lack of the conservative influence of 
accent, and to consequent shortening. But these are not 
exceptions lo the regularity of the phonetic law, only 
essential modifications of it which should be embodied in 
an accurate statement. 

joo. We have so far considered phonetic changes within 
the language itself. But for English especially, the foreign 
element has been shown to be a large one. It may natur- 
ally be asked. What has been its influence upon the phonetic 
development of the speech ? To answer this question we 
must remember the manner in which words have been bor- 
rowed. And first it must be clear that the subject concerns 
only borrowings into the spoken language, since only these 

uld have a phonetic influence, Words introduced into 
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^ the written language alone could not possibly have affectf 
the character of native sounds. For this reason, tn cif 
sidering the possible influence of the foreign element up* 
sounds, we have to do mainly with the earlier periods oft:: 
language histoiy, when numerous foreign words became^ 
part of the speech of Bngliahmen. 



■ 301. In any discussion of the foreign element in. 
H language, it must be laid down as a fimdamental princi 

■ that we should assume the development of the oaC 

■ tongue as an uninterrupted one, unless the contrary ^ 
I clearly proved. It is not sufficient to assert for^^ 
I influence, since this is out of the natural courae o\ 

development. There are, too, in the history of speecA 
many reasons for supporting this assumption. For exam- 
ple the speech organs, accommodated as they are to Ofle 
set of speech sounds, do not easily articulate sounds 
which differ from these in any considerable degree. We 
may even go back of this. For the foreign word would not 
usually be correctly heard except by the trained ear. Or, 
to speak more exactly, the sounds of a foreign word, heard 
even several times, would make such a slight impression 

I upon the brain of the hearer, that the mind could not direcl 
the organs of speech, unused to foreign sounds, to repro- 
duce them correctly. The tendency would therefore be (or 
the mental impression of the foreign word to fall in withi 
mental impressions of sounds more familiar. When there- 
fore ihe speaker should wish to reproduce the foreign w 
the mind would probably direct the production of soi 
of the mother tongue nearest like the foreign sounds. 




s way, therefore, the borrowed word would lend from the 
start to become naturalized, both through the sense of hei 
ing and through reproduction by the vocal organs. 

303. That borrowed words tend to become assimilated to 
the native speech is undoubtedly true from the history of 
any of the modem tongues. For, while a foreign word may 
for a time retain an approximately correct pronunciation as 
spoken by educated people familiar with the foreign lan- 
guage, this can seldom be the case with the great majority 
of speakers. With the latter, the unaccustomed word, 
variously pronounced at first, will more and more assume 
the sounds of the mother tongue, until finally no element of 
strangeness will be left. This may he illustrated in English 
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from the French words borrowed in the earlit 
the literary language. These retained for a titn 
accent, as in Chaucer, § 296. But all of thi 
assumed, even in the literary language, the ac 
uine English words. The reason for this mu 
that in the speech of Englishmen, upon which the literary 
language is founded, the foreign words had long before 
become an integral part of the native tongue, and had as- 
sumed its characteristic stress. Even poetic license would 
ther» no longer allow the use of the foreign word with 
foreign accent. Moreover, foreign words become finally so 
"^O'^oughty assimilated in sound to the native stock as to 
unci ergo changes peculiar to the speech of which they be. 
come a part. In English, for instance, words borrowed before 
mutation had spent its force suffered this peculiar Teutonic 
^fi'e, as shown in the sections on mutation, § 246 ff. 
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303. AH these &cis, asd many similar ones might 
cited, show that the borrowed woid tends to range iCs^ 
with native words rather than to influence materially tt^ 
sounds of the natii-e speech. One other important fae; 
has a direct bearing upon this latter point. In stating it w 
may well cite our own language, in which the borrowed e!e 
meni is undoubtedly large. It has been shown, even for ih- 
Middle English period when the borrowings were most num. 
crous, that words were adopted very gradually througl 
a lo!^ period of years. The necessary inference from this is 
that the borrowed words containing a particular sound 0; 
combination of sounds would be few in number at any giver 
time. For this reason the probability is not great that the 
few foreign words would materially influence the larger num- 
ber of native ones. To take a definite example, the ver> 
common Old English a (a), as in man. became a as in 
artistic, in the Middle English period. During the same 
period Old French words with a (artis/ie) were borrowed bji 
English. It might be said that the latter caused tha 
change of the native a mentioned above. Yet agiins 
the possibility of such an influence may be noted that th 
interchange of <e {man) and a (arfisAV) has happene- 
more than once in the history of English, and there ~ 
no reason to suppose it was not in this case a thorough^ 
natural change due to internal, rather than external, causes 

^M 304. But in order to meet the possible objection that 
^^«xample used above is not typical of all cases, let us t 
K;two others. It has been shown, § 162, that English 
^B^, so far as its hard g is concerned, Dot a native but a t 

^m^ i Ik 



"rowed word. Yet we cannot here say that the hard g is 
borrowed, since this sound already existed in the language. 
We must rather suppose that the word with hard g came 
first to be used beside the native word yet ' get,' and finally 
displaced the latter entirely. Or, to take an example of 
a sound that might be more strongly urged as foreign. There 
was in Old Englbh no vowel combination like the present 
English diphthong oi, as in coin, join, toil. Most of the 
words containing this diphthong are from French, although 
bey is from a Low German source, § 184. It might, there- 
fore, seem to be reasonable to say that this sound is certainly 
borrowed from French. But, on the other hand, the diph- 
thong 01 is but a combination of two English sounds 
P ('') + '> neither of which is exceptional. While, therefore, 
the combination may be said to be due to French influence, 
the sounds themselves are truly English, even though they 
may have differed somewhat in quality from English sounds 
at their introduction. Moreover the dialectal pronunciation 
of such words 3.% join,- point, not with oi but with ai, as in 
high, is another indication that the foreign sounds tended 
to accommodate themselves to those of native quality. 



205. Enough has already been said in these pages of the 
regularity of phonetic changes, to indicate that there is no 
true etymologizing which docs not base itself upon a thor- 
ough understanding of sound laws, and an accurate accounting 
for the changes in individual sounds. Guesses at etymology 
have been frequent enough ; but guesses at etymology must 
give way before a scientific treatment of phonetics, which 
s the foundation of true linguistic study. This must be our 
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reason, therefore, for attempting in the following chaptera- 
a systematic though concise statement of the changes under -»•. 
gone by English sounds in the history of the speech. Quilfc,:»-_^ 
apart from phonetic changes, with which the preceding di^ ^jj 
cussion has had especially to do, we have already mentione;^^ ^j 
another influence, § 196, which linguistic science plac»,;^~j, 
beside phonetic change in its effect upon words. Phonet*- -^^ 
change may affect individual sounds. But words, as distil 
entities of which the mind takes cognizance, may undei 
no less marked changes. For the mind tends to anatir^oj 
words in groups on the general basis of likeness in fom^H^ ^ 
use. Thus verbs of different classes, as weak or strong, ^ 
grouped together, or nouns of similar endings in like tcfcag. 
ner. These groups tend to influence one another, less eom. 
mon forms being made to agree with more common otM). 
A discussion of this analogical tendency in language wilJ ht 
found in the chapter on Analogy. 




ao6. In undertaking to follow the development of speech 

sounds we must first remember that spelling, always more 

'••■ less traditional, does not exactly represent them. It is 

tnportanl at the start, therefore, to rid ourselves from the 

'"^ncitnels of traditional spelling, to recognize words by ear 

* *vell as by sight, and sounds as distinct from their 

'■tten or printed signs. This is especiaJly true of Eng- 

*"» for it is the most obvious fact that English sounds' 

^^'^ many graphic representations. For example the same 

^'^l sound in aU, sauce, caught, talk, law, long, brought, 

•"^presented by a, an, augh, al, aw, o, ough; that in 

' '^> pain, straight, pay, gauge, vein, they, feign, eight, great, 

^^^tten a, at, aigh, ay, au, ei, ey, eig, eigh, ea. So the 

'^Sonant sound in she is represented by sh, ski, s, ss, ssi, 

■*' ^> <ri, ce, ck, che, chst, t, ti, psh, in shall, fashion, sugar, 

^'"~ir, mission, conscious, officiate, social, ocean, chaise, 

""-TAjfA^, fuchsia, vitiate, motion, pshaw. Some of these 

exceptional, but many are not so, and they give 

Sood idea of the anomalies of English spelling. But 

^ ^iXikcn form of words has been handed down in con- 
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foroiity with certain sound laws, and only in exception 
cases has it been affected by the written form. Hence «i 

/ must disregard the irregularities of our English spelling a; 

I recognize the more regular and more important sou ~ 

I development. 

ao7. Besides putting aside the anomalies of Eng9.i^) 
■pelling for a recognition of the spoken word, we nr^uaa 
also try to gain some idea of the fundamental relatioxis 
of sounds and incidentally of terms necessary to show thiese 
relations. The common division of speech sounds iiito 
vowels and consonants, though not a hard and fast one, 
is for all pracdcal purposes convenient, Of these two 
divisions vowel sounds may be again separated into 
two classes, simple vowels, or monophthongs, as e, i, 
a, and certain vowel combinations, or diphthongs, as ^t* 
{house), iu (/ew). From diphthongs are to be cleirlj 
distinguished combinations of vowels in which eacli »* 
given distinct articulation, as in pre-emimnt, co-'dptn^- 
Moreover there are sounds which are not simple vowe**' 
since they are spoken with a more or less peiceptil** 
vanish or glide, as English long o, while they are ^fcb ft<^ 
true diphthongs since the second element is not a Pi^** 
vowel sound. These half diphthongs, as they have be^^ 
sometimes called, may become true diphthongs by d^' 
vanish becoming a vowel, or simple vowels by absorptL*^' 
of the second element. Through this intermediate st*-^' 
also a simple vowel may become a diphthong or 
reverse. Thus OE, u first assumed a vanish in late MiA*^" 
English, and later became the MnE. diphthong au (Aouy^" ^ 
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on the other hand, 0£. '^o in Middle English became the 
simple vowel e by the reverse process. While both vowels 
of a diphthong are spoken together, one always has 
stronger stress than the other. The accent, or stress, 
rests on the first element of the English diphthongs au 
(^house), at {higk), oi {boy), but on the second element 
of i« (Jew). 

ao8. QuANnry. — A vowel when spoken may occupy 
longCT or shorter time, giving rise to distinctions of quan- 
tity. There is naturally no sharp dividing line between 
the times given to different vowels, but it is sufficient for 
our purpose to note short and long quantity. Thus e, 
i, as in ken, it, are short vowels ; a, o, as in father, no, 
are long voweU. Long vowels in this book are always 
distingubhed from short vowels by being marked with 
the macron as above, short vowels being usually left un- 
marked. The time of a diphthong is, at least usually, 
-equal to that of a long vowel Further than this, the 
stressed part of a diphthongal combination may itself be 
long or short, so that, although the distinction need not 
usually be taken into account, we may have long or short 
diphthongs. For example OE. ~ea is a long, OE. ea, the 
breaking § 214, a short diphthong, Quantity has no 
necessary dependence upon accent, but it yet remains that 
for Modem Enghsh, only stressed vowels are long, all others 
being short. 

. QuAUTY. — In addition to distinctions as to quantity 

e are important qualitative distinctions which also applj' 

ovowel sounds. These qualitative distinctions depend upon 
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physical reladons of tone and over-tone produced by the 
vocal organs. Since, however, they also have fairly definite 
relations to positions of the vocal organs, they are at present 
most satisfactorily designated by reference to the laltM. 
We thus speak of front vowels, or those made by voice 
sound modified by passing through an opening between 
tongue and front palate ; and back vowels, or those modi- 
fied by an opening between tongue and back palate. Front 
vowels in English are /, e, a (man) and the corresponding 
long sounds; the back vowels are a {artistic), v (hf), 
g {not), o {obey), u {full) and the corresponding kfflg 
sounds. Besides front and back vowels are some due to 
the opening which modifies the voice sound being between 
the front and back positions. These, which may be cailei 
mixed vowels, are exemplified by the first element of the 
diphthongs ai {high), au {house), or by the vowel before 
r in her, bird, word. This mixed vowel will be represented 
by 9. Distinctions may also be made as to the nearness of 
the tongue to the palate, it being higher or lower in the case 
1 of various vowels. Three tongue positions are noted, high, 
mid, and low. Thus i is a high vowel in this sense, * a mid. 
and « a low vowel. Another physiological distinction im- 
portant to vowel sounds depends upon the position of ll* 
lips when speech sound is produced. Vowels arc ciUed 
round, or rounded, when the lips are thrust out and puck- 
ered making a round opening. Those made with no audi 
rounding of the lips are called unround vowels. Examples 
of the rounded vowels are g {not), o [obey), u {/uH) »"" 
the long vowels corresponding ; unround are all the front 
vowels, the back vowels a, v (but) and the mixed vowel 




The terms open and close are also sometimes used, 
r implying in general that the mouth opening is 
I the latter that it is smaller in the case of two sounds. 
Kample, a (art) is the most open vowel, S the closest, 
c terms are most conveniently used to distinguish be- 
two particular vowels, rather than between classes of 
sounds. Thus it is convenient to speak of the open 
v) and the close d (no), both being called o sounds 
le of the lip-rounding which they have in common. 

, Pitch. — The distinctions of the preceding paragraph 
I physiolc^cal. Vowels may however be arranged in 

of higher or lower pitch, a physical distinction based 
This arrangement may perhaps more easily indi- 
Certain relations of sounds, as for instance those most 

to interchange because of similarity in pitch. This 
e evident from an arrangement of the English short 

i in order of pitch beginning with the highest : i, e, 

m), » (her), a (artistic), o (but), q {not), o {obey), 
U). Long vowels agree in the main with the pitch 

of short vowels, but long unround vowels are slightly 
f in pitch, long round vowels slightly lower than the 
ponding short vowels. Owing to similarity of pitch 

y therefore expect, especially in certain short vowels, 
bnal interchange even without the phonetic cause 
' always apparent. For example e, standing just be- 
i and m may occasionally interchange with either, 
me is true of j which interchanges with a on one side 
rith o (obey) on the other. In general also we may expect 
: changes that a vowel will naturally become 
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of the next higher or next lower pitch. If the change 
cated goes farther than this in the scale, we roust 
assume the intermediate stage or stages as having 
existed. Thus OE. a has become MnE. d, but we must assuiQS 
an intermediate stage ij {^w), and we know this actuaUv 
existed in Middle English. Preceding statements as to pitch 
must be somewhat modified by considerations of force. ^ 
vowel will have a slightly higher pitch if spoken with greats* 
force. But it is still probable that the pitch relations 
vowels to one another are not seriously modified by the fo! 
of utterance. 



III. With these distinctions in mind we may give 
following tables of present English sounds, the first arran^ 
Q the basis of physiological relations mentioned above, * 
second showing the short and long vowels in order of piti*^ 
In the latter case illustrative examples of present Engl-^ 
words are given. 

Tablb L' 



I For more campleie tables sliowing ihe phyaiological relailoniofw 
E Sweet's /^imcr b/ Pkoaelia, Jesperson's Articulalions o/Spuih Si 
] and Trauunan, Dii ^nuklauli im Allgimiintn und dti Lauii Uti £ 
tieti, /^raiaSsinAtu and Dtalscien im BuoKdern. 
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Table IL 




ML 




- 


iasin maekine. 


ken. 






eas in name. 


man. 






ae as in care. 


her. 






9 as in ke{r)d (r loK). 


artistic. 




-■ 


iasinortL 


but 








not. 






9 as in Ana 


in obey. 






o as in no. 


fnU. 






ii as in moon. 




Diphthongs. 




; as \n.ki^ 




oi — 9(0) + i as in boy. 


a as X£L house. 




1 


in = i + n as mfew. 



these tables we have for simplicity omitted 
or distinctions. For example 3, u (jw^ moon)^ 
noticed, are often half-diphthongaL The un- 
nd u in obey, value, are mixed round vowels, 
iomids do not occm* in stressed syllaUes in 



THESIS. — From what has been said of tiio 
r the organs of speech in producing sounds, 
supposed that there is a sharp hne of demarca- 
1 one sound and another in sp>eaking. But on 
Y the organs of speech move continuously in * 
nd the vocal cords are also kept vibrating. The 
lat between sounds as we distinguish them , 

vowel sounds, or glides, that serve to link 
Dse we call vowels and consonants. Moreover, 
tne ordinary supposition no doubt, we make no 
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divisions in speech between words as such. Speech, \\xyn 
ever, really divides itself into ceRain larger groups 
sounds called breath -groups. That is, around a stressed' 
syllable, or word, are grouped certain unstressed syllables, 
or words, having the nature of proclitics or enclitics. For 
example. How do you do as spoken is a sbgle breath -group ; 
/ saw a man || walking on the beach makes two breath- 

\ groups, as marked. While the breath-group rather than 
the word marks the true division of speech, there is a 
smaller division which has certain relations worth consider- 
ing. The spoken sounds making up the syllable have 
the closest union within the breath-group. The sylUbl^i 
as far as speech is concerned, is of two classes, open ao" 
closed. An open syllable is one ending in a vowel, ^^ 
one in which the vowel of the syllable is followed by a singl' 
medial consonant. A closed syllable is one ending i-** 
7. consonant or one in which the vowel of the syllit?'* 
13 followed by two or more consonants. This distincdon 
important since in the open syllable certain pho^ieti* 
changes have resulted which have not affected clos^" 
syllables. 

313. Ftirther relations of the phonetics of speech do o*** 
belong to our present subject. For these, special treatis** 
on phonetics should be consulted.' We have confined oy^S- 
selves to such distinctions as seemed absolutely necessary 
to the history of English sounds. In tracing this hiito^/ 
of sounds we may take two courses, one following present 
English sounds back to those of former times, the otiiC 

1 See, for example, Sweet's Piimir of Phomtics. 
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tracing the development from the earliest times to 
present. Here the latter order will be followed, Old Eng- 
lish sounds being traced through Middle to Modern Eng- 
'ish- In this we shall consider the Mercian dialect for 
Old English, and the Midland for Middle English, since 
'fiese are the immediate antecedents of our modem 
speech. But Old English words are given in West Saxon 
'orrns since most of the Old English literature 
"cst Saxon dialect, and these forms may be quoted with 
*^^rtaiQty. Unless otherwise stated, only vowel sounds in 
^(^cented syllables are included, as those in unaccented 
syllables have suifered changes peculiar to themselves, and 
Msides bear a much less important relation to the history 
°f Words. From what has already been said of the relation 
^^ borrowed to native words, it is clear that the sound 
i^svelopment of the latter is of primary importance. 
Wmplete discussion of English sounds should include more 
"^^tended notices of the foreign elements. But, in ■ 
ftreigD words have ranged themselves with native ones,. 
*f that only a few examples of loan-words will be given 
illustrate their relationship to English. 

The V0WE15 IN English. 
'I4. The Mercian vowel system in Old English may be 
fairly represented by the following table of symbols with 
approximate pronunciation of the sounds indicated. The 
"Mercian symbols differ from those of West Saxon in two 
principal particulars, Mercian using ^ for West Saxon S andi 
'•"en f for West Saxon a. For convenience 5 will be regu-' 
•^•■'y used to represent West Saxon a. 



i 



i 





n Eng. not, % 227. ■ 

in Get. hUbsch ; later i. 
+ a (breaking of a.).-- 
+ o (breaking of e). 

315. This table is considerably simplified for Middle 
English by various vowels becoming the same in sound, 
and one of the symbols usually disappearing. For exam- 
ple, y, long and short, became the same in sound as " dar- 
ing late Old English times, and has since had a similar 
development, although both symbols are still used- The 
diphthongs ea, eo also became simple vowels, uniting with \, 
e respectively. The Mercian a, f, ea, and q when reprc 
senting an original a before a nasal, ail became a in 
Middle English, and e, eo became e in most cases. In 
place of the Old English diphthongs, which had become 
simple vowels in Middle English, new diphthongs were 
fonned, as will be shown hereafter. These and otbei 
variations miy be seen from the table below, while a 
more careful explanation of the individual changes will 
follow. Two columns are given for the English of the 
nineteenth century to show some of the differences, be- 
tween the speech of England and that of America, 
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Table or Vowel Changes from Old to Modern 
EmajSH. 

The Long Vowels. 



- - 




ME. 


i6th 


Cent. 


iSth 


,9.h C™t. 


Eiampld. 




LdE. 


A,«r. 








o 

si 


' 


iy 






5. ga,hSte, lilf, 
8. eo, fflan, Scot 




heat, leaf, 
feel, thief, 
while, mice. 


"•*"" 











■,'(.). hH:l,nuen 
i, 7, Bitttui, pyt . 



The Short Vowels. 




Old English, 5. — OE. a, pronounced like the 
W of /a/fur, far, became in ME. a sound like that of the vos 
1 open 2 sound, § 109. The ME. open a becai 
' dose 5 in MnE., as in no, note. In ME. the vowel 
represented by c, 00, and the MnE. representation of it 
by o, oa {oe) most commonly. Examples are no < 
stone <. Stan : boiie <. ban ; road < rail; boat <i bat; c^^ 
<ac ; foam <./am ; toe < la. Many other words rai^" 
be given to show this regular development of OE. a. ^* 
example of a foreign word that has had a similar devel*- j 
ment is Latin palus, OE. pal, MnE, pole. Many words 
Old French origin also fell in with these in ME. times, - 
, noble, close, suppose, coat. 
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irent exception to the regular development of 
orthy of note. If a w preceded the OE. a and 
ME. times, it caused ME. open p to become 
1 no, and this with other ME. close o's regularly 
E. M as in moon. The examples of this however 
Qcrous : tmo<,twa; swoop <, swapan ; who <, 
[formerly wooze) < was. MnE. d has become 
long 5 + a {w) in late London English (LdE.), 
mg d with only a slight vanish of k in America. 
are r, as in roar, sore, has developed the open q 
IE., while the original MnE. close 5 is retained 
as a rule, 

i English f, ea. — The Mercian open \ (WS, a) 
md of f in there, not unlike the sound of the 
an when lengthened. This remained an open 
the last of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
centuries, when it became close ? as in they. 
hteenth century this close e became l as in 
lling in with the original close e which had 
n the seventeenth century. The MnE. spelling 
md is usually ea, sometimes ee. Examples are 
dtal<.ditl: heat<,hstan; wheat <, kw&te ; 
; clean < clSne ; heath < ha^: each < ak ; 

times the OE. diphthong ea also became a 
1 f somid and has since had a similar develop- 
amples are leaf <, leaf; beat <, btatan ; east<, 
a < steam ; team < team ; belief < be-leafan. 
iples of foreign words that belong with Etv^feV, 



I 

I 



words having OE. ^ or ea are feast, peach, preach, ef^^ 
from Old French. 

ai8. Old English e, ?o. — OE. close ?, with the sou*** 
of? in they, became i of machifu at the last of the sixteet*^ 
and beginning of the seventeenth centuries. In M^' 
both the open and close f^'s were written e, ee, but theii ti^** 
in rhymes clearly proves that they were distinct in soiu* 
Nor was it until the middle or latter pact of the eighteeO *-* 
century, when both had become t {machine), that tf»* 
were commonly used as perTect rhymes. The MnE. spelli^ 
of the original close i is ee, e, te («'), as in see, we, fier^ 
receive. It is usually distinguished from the original op>* 
f, therefore, by its spelling in MnE. Other exam[>l 
are feel <fet; sweet < swete ; green < grene ; keen 
eene ; seek < secan ; feel </ elan; he < he ; we <K^' 
field <feld {UE. feld). Words with the ei spelling ^ 
mainly of Old French origin. 

With this OE. close e must be considered the C^ 
diphthong eo, the tivo having become the same in M^^ 
and having had a similar development since that ti*:^^^*' 
Examples are deep < deop; ihief < Teof; fiend <fet 
creep < creopan ; see < seen. Old French words havi 
a. similar development since ME. limes are degree, pet 
clear, see in ' bishop's j«,' grief, chief, piece. 

This f sound, whether from open or close e, is diphthon^^ff^ 
in LdE., while it is but slightly so, if at all, in America. 

aig. Old English i, y. — OE. i had the sound of f in f 
in OE. and ME. times, but in the sixteenth century it b-- 
came diphthongal, and in the next century our present dip^" 
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tboirtg at as in drive. Here belongs also OE. y, originally 
lik^ the German umlauted, or modified w, but before the 
close of OE. times the same as OE. iwith which it has since 
de-veloped. The MnE, spelling of this diphthong is t ox y, 
y h»^ing used especially at the end of a word. Examples of 
OEI. i are kr < Is; wise < wis; life < lif; ripe < ripe; 
fioTj^ < ridan ; shine < scinan ; time < ftm. Examples of 
OE^. J' are <iiy < dryge ; mice < mys ; hive < )iyf: bride < 
6f^^; hide < hydatt. Some borrowed words that have had 
a similar development are thrive, sky < Norse firivan, sky ; 
and bribe, price, spice, nice, fine, quiteitom Old French. 

3 20. Old English o. — OE. d had the sound of the vowel 
in rotate, note, and this was retained until the sixteenth cent- 
"Jry when the sound began to be the u of fool, a change 
which was completed in the following century. The usual 
spelling of this vowel is oo {o) in MnE. Examples are 
ftcfo/ ■< stol ; cool < col; bloom < bBma ; doom < dam; 
f"'^^ ■<ifdd; tooth < tod ; goose < gos. Borrowed words 
^'th S < 5 are, for example, prove, ?iaon, OE, prolan, nona. 



fron 



Latin; or from Old French, move, approve, reprove. 



'^ L<dE. this vowel is diphthongal while it is scarcely at all 
^ lo America. 

^ax. Old English S, — This vowel, like OE. t, has de- 

"eloped into a diphthong in MnE, In OE. the vowel had 
the sound of u in rule, and this was retained until early 
^''E;, times, when the vowel began to be diphthongal. In 
= seventeenth century it assumed the quality of our modem 
Pnthong au as in house. It is usually represented in MnE. 
', the latter especially at the end of words. Ex.- 




I 

I 
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atnples are house <hus; mouse < mus; foul <.ful; ote. 
ut; loud < hlud; thou < 3«; brow < bru; cow <Z 
Foreign words with oit in MnE. are pound, OE, px^ *at 
ME. pund, from the Latin ; and from the Old Frexxcj^ 
sound, round, erojvn, doubt, founder. 

The Short Vowels. 
333. The short vowels may seem to present less of rega- 
larity in their development than the long vowels, although 
this is rather apparent than real. One reason for this ap- 
parent irregularity is, that short vowels have been moK 
influenced by preceding and following Consonants, and t6^* 
factors must be taken into account more largely in eKpliuni»^B 
changes. In the case of long vowels also we have taken f^" 
account of shortening, leaving this to be discussed wilhtt" 
general changes affecting vowels, § 235. But it seems belC*' 
to consider, in connection with the short vowel sounC**' 
certain lengthenings that have affected large classes ^' 
words. Notwithstanding these new influences, howevff''] 
there is much of regularity in the development of Engll^" 
short vowels. 

333. Old English a ((, ea, ?). — OE. a, with its variar»** 
ea, ?, and Mercian open 5 (WS. a) need not be traced seP' 
arately since all became a, {S) in ME. The OE. a )i^^ 
the sound of the first vowel in artistic; ea was a short 
diphthongal sound; Mercian f (WS. <x) had the sound *'* 
the vowel in hat. Before nasals, OE. a had still another 
variant sometimes, an open p sound, but this also vr9S 
levelled under a in ME. ME. a, as in artistic, when re- 



short, assumed the quality of the vowel in hat, had, 
he seveoleenth century, and this has since been retained, 
amples are numerous, as hat < hxt ; ax < (Bx ; flax < 
2x ; ghd < giied ; fasten < fastntan ; saddle < sadol ; 
n < mijn. With these words have developed some of 
;ign origin as camil, candle from Latin ; tan, manner, 
^, mariy, and many others from Old French, 

the development of OE. 5 was noticed the influence 
preceding w, and a similar influence is to be noted in 
of short a. When preceded by w and remain- 
kort ME. a assumed a short open q quality, thus falling 
words having OE. short ?, § 227, Examples are 
sb. < swealwe ; wallow < weabvian; watch < 
swan < swan; wander < wandrian; what < 



. So far we have noted the development of ME. a 

remaining short. There are also some important 

I of words in which an original short a has been 
hened. When lengthened in ME., a suffered another 
» in the eighteenth century becoming e of name. Ex- 
s of this are make < macian ; ache < acan ; acre < 

haul < hasel. A number of Old French words 
d themselves with the sounds of this group in ME., as, 
[ample, grace, face, place, case, space, age. This e of 
is diphthongal in LdE., as is ? from other sources, but 

usually only a slight vanish in American speech. A 
d lengthening of a occurred in the eighteenth century 

the vowel was followed by final r, or r and a conso- 
r This is at present our long a of arm. Examples are 



I 
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harm < heami ; yarn < gearn ; hard ■< heard ; yard < 
geard ; mark < mcarc ; sharp < seearp. With these be- 
long such loan words as ark^ martyr from Latin ; and car, 
bar, part, chart, charm, depart, from Old French, Finallj- 
ME. a, which had become iz of hat in the seventeenth 
century, lengthened in the eighteenth century before the 
voiceless spirants / th, s, and in some cases before n followed 
by a consonant. Examples are, grasi < grixs {gan) ; 
glass < glms ,- path < pieS : calf < teal/; eraft < crc^t. 
Borrowed words showing a similar vowel are, from Latin, 
plant, plaster : from Norse, cast; from Old French, task, 
aunt, dance. In Ld£. this vowe! became a of arm in this 
century, while in America the sound is more commoDly 
long to « of hat, or halfway between ce {hat) and a {am). 

335, Old English if . ^ OE, short e had approximately 
the sound of e in help, men, and there has been little varia- 
tion from OE. to the present time when the vowel has 
remained short. Its history is therefore very simple, and 
only a few of many examples need be given. Some com- 
mon words with OE. c are west < west; help < he/pan; 
melt < meltan ; spell < spellan ; yell < gellan .■ leather < 
leter; fresh <fresc {fersc). With these maybe cited some 
examples of foreign words, as pepper from Latin, and debt,- 
jet, text, press, letter from Old French. 

Only one variation from OE. e is worthy of special note. 
'iWhen before nasals OE. e has become short t ia a small' 
jgroup of words. Examples are English, England < engSse^ 
englaland, the older e being still retained in spelling ; ttriitg 
< strenge; link < hlenca ; mingle < mengan ; singe < sen- 



fr^nM ,■ limp < lemp. OE. e when lengthend in ME. has had 

the same development as OE. |, e. Examples are sUal< 
steian ; eat < etan ; field < feld. 

326. Old Engushi,^. — OE. i did not differ materially 
in sound from MnE. i. Like short ^ it is a very common 
sound and has been preserved from the earliest times in 
many words. With this is also to be placed OE. y which, 
though originally like German modified w, had become the 
same in sound as short i, at least in Mercian, before the 
close of OE. times. The history of the two has therefore 
been the same since the latter part of the OE. period. In 
MnE. spelling, y occurs especially at the end of words and 
before vocalic endings, i more commonly in other positions. 
Examples of OE. i are still < stiUe ; will < willa ; viilk < 
fnialuc (mile) ; smith < smiS ; wrisK, wrist; fish <.fisc. 
Examples of words with OE. y are kiss ■< cyssan; filK 
Jyllan ; sin<,syn; gild <. gyldan. Foreign words with a 
similar development are Latin, dish, pitch, bishop; Norse, 
skill, skin ; and Old French, pity, city, riches, fig, 

337. Old English o. — OE. short o was an open sound 
not unlike the vowel sound in law, but shorter. This 
soimd when not lengthened, has been preserved with con- 
sistency in LdE., as in such words as hot, lot. The same 
sound is sometimes heard in America, but very commonly 
the written short has a sound like a in artistic. This is 
true even among cultivated people, and it is more widely 
extended among those who have been uninfluenced by the 
schools. Examples of this sound are ox < oxa ; fox </ox : 
^ck <fioc: crop ■< crop; top < lop ; dot < dot. Foreign 
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words with the same sound are box, sock, from the Latin, and 
firom Old French rob, honour, bottle, doctar. 

A special lengthening of OE. o has taken place regularly 
before the voiceless spirants /, th, s, and before r followed 
by a consonant. This lengthening seems to belong wholly 
to the nineteenth century. Examples are off <. of; moth < 
motS'tSe ; loss < los ; born < boren. Borrowed words arc 
fork from Latin, <ord, order, fortune from Old French, In 
American English a similar lengthening has also taken place 
before the gutturals ng and f as in long, song, log, dog. 

338. Old English u. — The OE. short u had the sound 
of u mfull, pull, and this was preserved in ME. times. In 
its regular development short u has lost its lip-rounding in 
MnE., and has become the simple unrounded vowel of in!, 
no longer a u sound in any strict sense of the word. The 
MnE. representative of this sound has remained u, although 
it is sometimes written o before nasals by imitation of early 
French spelling, as in son, some. Examples of OE. shorti' 
are sun < sunne ; spun < spun nrn ; begun <. begunnen i 
tongue <, turige ; nui<.knutu. Borrowed words with * 
similar u are plum from Latin, ugly from the Noise; an^ 
truss, trouble, double, suffer, button from Old French. 

While the sound of u has regularly become u of but in 
MnE., it has retained its original sound in a few words 
especially under the influence of a preceding labial conso- 
nant. Examples are full, bull, bushel, pull, put, wood, weoi 
wolf, woman, all of which had u in OE. or ME. The words 
are Teutonic and English, with the exception of bushelv\ac^ 
is Old French, and pull, put, the origin of which is uncertain. 
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I. Attention has been called in sevoral cases to the 
nee of preceding or foUowiog consonanls. Some other 
Examples will also be mentioned under the discussion of 
lenthening of vowels, § 236. We may here note the special 
influence of final r, or r followed by a consonant. Under 
these conditions as noted above ME. a was lengthened in 
Mn£. limes. The remaining short vowels in the same cir- 
cumstances have become an obscure vowel, sometimes little 
more than a glide as in her, sir. Examples of this change 
xzearK. eorl ; ehurK eeorl; earth < eorSe; worth < ■uieor'S ; 
\er < hire; stir < styrian ; dirt < drit (dirt) ,- wortd < 
iveoruld; word<word: spur<spura: further </iird or ; 
spurn < spurn i an. Foreign words early introduced show a 
nmilar influence, as in term, mercy, person, servant, turn, 
•rse, purpose, from Old French, and whirl bam Norse, 

ago. Besides this more common development of e, i, e, 
before final r, or r followed by a consonant, should be 
noted an ar sound, which has developed from an original er 
In some words. This change began in ME., but was per- 
haps carried out more fully in early MnE. times. Examples 
if it are, hart<keort; heart <, heorte ; star <, steorra ; 
\r<,feor; starve <i steor/an ; smart <, smeortan ; dark < 
tore. Foreign words were similarly influenced, as the 
'orsc start, and Old French farm, parsley, parson a 
ai person. 

The New Diphthongs. 
331. It has been already pointed out that the OE. diph- 
thongs became monophthongs in ME., § aij. While this 




I 



The origiiial qoandty of the vowel in these cases had Ibk 
inQuence upon the diphthong than its quality. The latter 
should really be taken into account in most cases. For 
example, it is important to note at least two ou diphthongs, 
one with open t, the other with close o, for its first element. 
In the case of au, au, eu, the second element of the diph- 
thong was often written w, especially at the end of words. 
Similarly the second element of the ai, «" diphthongs was 
written y when final, and both these spellings have been 
retained in some MnE. words. 



33a. Of these ME. diphthongs only one, iu <.eu(Ju), 
has been preserved in MnE., the rest having become 
monophthongs since the ME. period. Thus au, ^x have 
become a simple vowel with the sound of open q in all, 
while eu in other cases is now lotig 5 as in know. The 
diphthongs ai, ei also, which were separate in the early ME. 
period came to have the same sound in late ME., this 
becoming in MnE. the sound of long e in name. Ex- 
amples of ME. ai are day < dag; may < mxg: maiden < 
magden; of ei are play < plege ; way < iBeg; sail < segl; 
thane < Segen, Words with ME, au are draw < dragon; 
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haiv<^kawe; tkavK'Sawan; maw<.maga; with p» are 
brought <. brohte ; /hough/ < ISohte ; •wrought < wroh/e 
iworh/e) ; with ou are grow < growan ; blew < blowan, 
' bloom ' ; fiow < fiowan. Examples of eu are hue < Ktew, 
ME.^fjfir; new<7n{e)we,}AY..newe; true < treow, ViK. 
trewe ; knew < cneow, ME. knew. Foreign words with 
similar diphthongs associated themselves with these in ME. 
Examples of borrowed words with at or ei are Norse bai/. 
raise ; Old French pay, claim, chain, streit, veil. Some 
borrowed words with ME. au are Norse law, flaw; Old 
French default, cause, fraud, pause. Examples of ME. 
'^((b) ate Old French abuse, excuse, fume, mute, pure. 
To these diphthongs must he added one which occurs 
only in borrowed words, and these almost wholly from Old 
French. This is the diphthong oi, as in joy, choice, join, \ 
^'>il, § 204. In but one common word, boy, is the diph- 1 
L thong of Teutonic origin, and this is also borrowed, proba- 
I ^ from a Low German source. 

333, We have in the preceding sections traced the more 
regular development of the vowel sounds from Old, through 
Middle, to Modem English. We may summarize the his- 
tory of English sounds from the modem standpoint in 
a table giving the more important sources of MnE. vowels. 
It has naturally been impossible to add minor sources to 
any extent, and some minor distinctions have been dis- 
regarded for simplicity. The table will however give an 
idea of the regularity of sound changes affecting large 
classes of words. In citing OE. vowels, the representatives 
of the Mercian dialect are given. 
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The Loxg Vowels. 



i. . . 


.OE- cip ME- a + r, r + cons. 


- arc, arm. 




OE. ME. e + r, r + cons^ tomctiines 


star, cvYC 


^C« • • 


OE. ME. a, z + r. Qsaally 


hare, there. 




OF- e(»>, VF « + f th, « •nmMimM 


calf, bath, fiuL 
day, way. 


e(ey) . 


OE. a, e + g(h), ME. ai, ei 




OE. a, ME. i 


name, same. 


i(iy) . 


OE. ^. ea, ME. | 


heat, leaf. 




OE. c, eo, ME. c 


feel,duet 


«(I*w). 


OE, a + w, g(h), ME. an 


haw, draw. 




OE. $ + w, g(h), ME. «tt 


bought, dio«giit=:=^ 


o (ou) . 


0£. a, ME. ^ 


home. 




OE. o + w, g(h), ME. ou 


grow, (rain)bo^^. 


u (uw) . 


OE. MR o 


doom. 




The Short Vowki.s. 




a. . . 


Not common except from OE. ME. 






o, especially in America 


not, lot 


B (but) . 


OE. ME. u 


sun, run. 


a (her) . 


OE. ME. e, i, o, u + r, r + cons. 


her, bird, woA ^' 


ae (man) 


OE. ^ ea, a(Q), ME. a 


hat, man. 


e. . . 


OE. ME. e 


helm. j 


i . . . 


OE. i, y, ME. i(y) 


sit, pit 


Q . . . 


OE. ME. o 


not, lot. 


u. . . 


OE. ME. u after labials 


full, puU. ^^^^_^ 
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The Diphthongs. 



» 


• 


OE. i, y, ME. i(y) 


while, mice. 


• 


• 


OE. ME. u 


house. 


m 


• 


OE. e + w, ME. eu(iu) 


few, new. 


» 


• 


ME. oi, § 232 


join, choice. 



General Changes Affecting Vowels. 

34. So far we have considered the vowel sounds in 
r natural and ordinary development without regard to 
or influences. But vowels frequently undergo other 
riges that are themselves regular in great measure^ and 
:»ay be stated in definite terms. As in the preceding 
mission, we shall here consider first the changes affecting 
vowels of stressed syllables, after which those affecting 
-ressed syllables will receive attention. Of the former, the * \: 
't important are shortening, lengthening, contraction, and 
>titution. Such changes are not peculiar to English, since 
* are constantly going on in all languages, but they are 
'itial as modifications of the laws already illustrated. 
!^ the character of the changes mentioned, the first two 
lUantitative only, the last two may affect the quantity or 
lUality of vowels, or both. 



5» Shortening. — In ME., OE. long vowels were 
^y shortened when before two or more consonants, 
^en before a suffix making a second syllable. In late 
► or early MnE., vowels were often shortened before 
^ consonants. Examples of the first are, friend < 



y 



/ 
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friend: slepKiBpte; kepKcepie; health < hJfttS ; trntl 

<.briosf: bladder <,bHddre. Some words which showtlie 
second case of shortening are, shepherd compared with 
iheep, ■wisdom with viise, sheriff with shire, chapman 's 
huckster ' compared with cheap, bonfire with bone. Shorten- 
ing in this second case does not differ essentially from that 
first mentioned, since in most if not alt cases the short vowel 
of the compound was followed by two consonants in ei3iec, 
or later forms. The third case of shortening is seen in 
the following words, arranged according to the dental before 
which the shortening occurs. Before d: red< read; drtU 
< drxdan ; shed < sceadan ; dead < dead ; btBod<hUi- 
Before t: leKlatan; weKwat; hoKhat; /at<f^- 
Before Ih: breath < braiS ; death <dedS. Before «; te«< 

336. Lengthening. — Examples of lengthening arc even 
more frequent and more regular. Before the close of OE. 
times, short vowels were lengthened when final in mono- 
syllables. Good examples of these are to be seen in the 
persnnal pronouns he, me, and we, which originally had short 
vowels. The special ME. lengthenings are of accented 
vowels in open syllables, that is when final or in poly- 
syllables before a single medial consonant ; or when befort 
certain consonant combinations. The first of these is Wivs- 
OAtedhy hazel <hmsel; naked <.tiacod; aehe<acan; mail 
<macian; steaK slelan ; eat<etan; weave < wef an. The 
consonant combinations before which short vowels were 
lengthened are Id, nd, sometimes rd, mb, n -}- palatal g, and " 
4- s, or /. Before Id, short a, e, i, were lengthened, as shown 
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'ld<eald:field<feld;ehiid<cild;gold<gold. Before Ka", 
nd u were lengthened, as in wind< windan; fintKfindan ; 
'ind< hund; ground <grund. Few cases of lengthening _ 
[ore rd, mb, have been preserved in MnE., but these may 

exemplified by beard <.berd ; board <, bord ; hoard< 
•d; climb Kdimban; comb<camb {(limb) \ fomb <ME. 
<if, originally Old French. The lengthening before » + 
itat g applies only to the vowel a, and this combination 
urs only in words from the OF., borrowed in ME. times. 
imples are, chtinge, grange, strange, danger, manger, 
ei. A similar lengthening of ME. u occurs before 
■ s {ce), and sometimes before « + /. Examples of 

first are bounce, flounce, frounce, ounce, pounce, trounce, 
ounce, pronouneei of the second, count, mount,/ount, 
'unt, account. 

37. Some vowel lengthenings have occurred since ME. 
-s. For example, the vowel a before the voiceless/, th, 
id n + cons., § 224, is really a late lengthening, having 
>-rated from short a in the eighteenth century. The 
el a has also been lengthened before /, as in a/l, small, 
. in which the vowel was short in OE. and ME, Length- 
>g has also occurred in America in the case of short o, 
• n off, /roth, loss, long, frog. An examination of all 

examples seems to show that this lengthening is before 
-eless/, th, s, or before hard g and ng. A special form 

lengthening, called compensation, or compensatory 
Sthening, has been common to all periods of the Ian- 
•&■■ It occurs to a vowel when the next following 
vocalized, § 279, This accounts for the 
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quantity of the vowel in OE. ^s ' goose ' < 'gams, Ga. 
Gam; and /pff ' tooth '< •/ti«3',' Compensatory length- 
eiiiiig has also occurred in night, light, bright <i ME. mht, 
Uht, brikt, the short i lengthening in compensation foi 
the h which became vocahzed. The loss of r in late MnE. 
has caused compensatory lengthening in the preceding vowel, 
as may be seen by comparing the pronunciation of/a(r) 
where r is lost with far away, or any combination in which 
r is still retained. 

338. Contraction. — By contraction is meant the fiision 
of two vowels into one. This may occur within a stressed 
syllable, or a stressed and unstressed syllable may be brought 
together, as when a consonant is lost, or two words are 
united in a compound. Contraction has occurred in the 
development of many English words, as in lord <. hiaford 
{'hJaf-tveard) ; lark <{aiverce ; friend <freotid {'frijand) 
Examples of two words united into one by contraction are 
don <da + on, doff< do + off. Contraction within a stressed 
syllable is illustrated by OE. ea, eo, true diphthongs which 
became \, e in ME., § 315. 

239. Substitution. — Occasional variation in the vowel 
of stressed syllables, which cannot be so easily assigned 
a phonetic cause, may be classed under the general nar 
substitution. This seldom, if ever, takes place in the case of 
long vowels, and in short vowels it is limited to those which 
do not differ greafly in pitch, or in position of the vocal 
organs when producing them. Thus e, which in pitch 
between ( on the one side and m {man) on the othN", 

> Sieveri-Cook Grammar sfOId Eitgliih. } 66. 




sometimes be substituted for either of the above vowels. 
In the same way, * or a (mati) may be occasionally substi- 
tuted for e where there is no easily perceived cause of the 
change. Examples of the substitution of r; for /are /f^^(rr< 
OE. pipor; fA«/< OE. dsi, cest. Both of these are origi- 
nally Latin words, and it will be seen that one of them has a 
form with e in OE. Another word not borrowed may also 
be cited, as OE. vjer, cognate with Lat. vir, still preserved 
in the compound -wentialf. Examples of c for m (man) are 
togtther-<togadere: whether i^hwaSer, the substitution in 
these cases being probably owing to lack of stress in the 
sentence. Short i for e is found in wi/lowK welig; rid <, 
hrtddan. \s. pretty <prxtig the pronunciation with short i 
shows a double change, first to short e kept in the spelling. 
An example of <e {man) for e is thrash {thresh) < Sersran. 
Other examples sometimes occur as of a — o in ehap—chop, 
strap — strop. A more exact study of phonetics will probably 
reveal some phonetic reason for all these changes. 

340. The preceding general vowel changes apply espe- 
cially to stressed syllables, although shortening and contrac- 
tion also occur in unstressed syllables in English. In fact 
under the strong accent of English no long vowels are 
preserved in unstressed syllables. Moreover, in addition 
to shortening, the vowels of unstressed syllables suffer ob- 
scuration in sound, and in many cases ultimate loss. In this 
way the inflectional endings, belonging originally to English 
speech, have been gradually lost until few of them now 
remain. Other parts of the word, not inflectional, have also 
been gradually obscured and finally have wholly disap- 



^^V peared. 
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peared, accounting for many abbreviated and contracttfi 
forms. There are thus certain general vowel changes pecaliu 
to imstressed syllables, and accounting for many change* 
which words undergo. The most important are weakemag> 
syncope, aphercsis, and apocope. 

341. Weakening, — The obscuration in sound that vowels 
of mistressed syllables undergo, may be called by the general 
name weakening. In Old English, unstressed vowels of 
whatever original quality had weakened to a, e, 0, u, which 
alone could stand in unstressed syllables. In Middle Eng' 
lish these were still further weakened to e, the usual voird 
in syllables not bearing principal stress. Since Middle 
English limes the process of weakening has gone on to lb* 
total loss of many unstressed vowels, as shown in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, while a new vowel weakening has also 
resulted. This influence, however, has been somewliat 
modified in late Modem English, especially in America, by 
the attempt to follow the written form of words.' Notwith- 
standing this, the vowels of unstressed syllables in Modem 
English have commonly come to have the quality of t*** 
vowels in bit or but. One form of vowel weakening is tl**' 
by which /', u, became the serai-vowels y, to. The first o* 
these is shown by the development of y initially in Frenc** 
or Latin words beginning with u, originally the dip**" 
thong in as in use, union, Utica. These words are phonet»" 
cally_y«K,_i'«nio/;, etc., the ^y having come from the unstresse** 
1' of the original diphthong iu. A similar y has develop^** 





Biedial i in many words, § 276, The weakening of u 
I U less common. An example is one, phoneticall}' like 
i the initial w being apparently due to the following 
3 sound ; woof < owe/ shows a similar w by weakening. 



, Stocks.,;— Syncope is the loss of a vowel within 
toid. This has taken place in the inflectional endings 
rge classes of words in Enghsh. For example, the ^ 
ssive singular and the whole plural of nouns ended I 
1 Middle English, The syncopation of f in most words 
nee reduced this -es to -s, the common form of the pos- 
it singular and of the plural. Similar syncopation has 
f- place in the -ed ending of weak verbs, except those 
Ig in / or f/. In the -en participial ending of strong 
tthe syncopation of e has left only vocalic n, § 279, 
tta ioi^, torn, thrown, etc., e has wholly disappeared 
I the written form. Other examples of syncopation 
lug the form of particular words are, adze < adesa ; 
E amete ; else < eiies; kence <, ME. henes ; mint ■< 
k Lat. moneta. In Scotch < Scotisc, Welsh < * IVelisc, 
RfiufTered a similar syncopation. Syncopation has also 
eted in the development of either < mghwader,&nA in 
pother cases which might be cited. 

||. Afheresi s. — By apheresis, or aphesis, is meant the 
f an unaccented vowel at the beginning of a word, 
s affected certain classes of words. For exam- 
S OE. prefix ge- became i{y)- in ME., after which 

EwhoUy dropped by apheresis, such archaic forms as 
f not representing MoE. in any true sense. This 
I especially to past participles of weak verbs and to 
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many compounds. There has been a similar apberesU 
of e- in words from the OF. beginning with esc-, giving 
squire < OF. esquier ; scorn < OF. escorjier; scour < 
OF. tscurer. One of the earhest examples of aphereais 
occurring in an English word is in bishop ■cubiscop -^1^ 
episcopus. Other common words illustrating the change 
are dawn < ME. adoun < ef-dune ; wayward and ietu 
from awayward, alone. As a result of apheresis double 
forms occur, one showing the loss of the initial vowel and 
the other retaining it. Of native words may be mentioned 
alone — lone, adown — down, away — way. Foreign wotds 
sometimes show similar double forms due to the same 
cause, as esquire — squire, escape — scape, account— cBUti, 
apprentice — prentice. As a rule, however, only one of 
these forms may be said to belong to standard English, 
the other being antiquated or colloquial. 

344. Apocope. — This term is used for the loss of a final 
vowel. It tKerefore applies to the loss of every viwe! 
ending since Old English times, and fuller illustrations of 
it naturally belong to the subject of inflections. Besides 
all final e's of Middle English, whether inflectional or 
otherwise, have since suffered apocope, although they are 
often retained in the written form after long vowels, as 
in ale, mete, mite, more, mute. Many other examplM 
of apocope might be cited. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MOIATrOg AND GRADATION. 

* -t-S. It has been said that the real value of a history 

*^* ^English sounds is in its relation to etymology. From 

this standpoint a treatment of English vowels would be 

*'^'^«*inplete without some explanation of their relations 

'*^ each other, or what may be called vowel variation 

Qu^ lo causes not yet considered. To illustrate, the most 

superficial observation of many common English words 

shows that some of them which are clearly connected m 

leaning, have strikingly different vowels. Examples are 

•ound especially in those words which have one vowel 

^ the singular, and a different one in the plural, as man — 

^'^^, /aol—fe^t, mouse — mic€. Many others, although not 

<^nnnected by inflection are closely allied words, as gold — 

S"**, brood — breed, full— fill. Another class of words with 

QifTerent vowels in different stems of the same word, is 

^* small but important group of verbs, called strong 

^"^ 'Tegular, which distinguishes preterit tense and perfect 

partiQ|p]g by a different vowel from the present. Examples 

•"^ t^five — drove — driven, fly— ftew^fiown, begin — began— 

f"*!, bear — bore — borne, and many others. The peculiar- 

_ ^^ of these two classes of words are explained by two 

***is of vowel variation, the first called mutation or 

^^'^**nt, the second, gradation or ablaut. 





MUTATIOS. 

346. One of the coonnoQest phenomena of Old 
as of German, is what is called mutadoo, or sometiiiia 
by the German name umlaut. Mutation might tun* 
been applied to any change of vowel or consonant Al 
commonly used, however, it is limited to that cbange in 
a vowel which is produced by a vowel, or sometimes bj 1 
consonant, of the following syllable. In Old EngUsh, seveni 
voweb, and even the palatal consonants, could produce 
mutation, but the only one of these changes preserved io 
its effects to Modem English is the /-mutation, as it ii 
called. Considering for the time only the Mercian dial«ti 
from which our modern speech has sprung, the phenomeu 
of i-mulation may be stated in this way. Whenever ia 
_the earliest English an accented a, o, u long or shoit, *n 
foUoned by an i or the semi-vowel _y in the 
syllable, th^ changed according to this scheme : 



C«f<.r»)bcc»mce. 


a became \ (open) WS.fc 


bec™=yCe). 


beanie 5 (dose). 


became y. 


u became y. 



■The cause of this change, which is a wide readung <*► 
is often obscured by the fact that after mutation the r W 

y was frequently weakened to e or lost altogether, so th»l 
many cases of the change can only be determined by a coffl- 
parison with the cognate languages, especially Gothic .irhiCB 
does not show mutation. The eiumples will give son* 
idea of how many words ate to be connected etymc 
although affected by this change. 
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' 347. Shokt a TO (?. — The word man with its plural 
men has been already cited as an example of mutation. 
This change of a to <; was not, however, a plural sign in 
Old English, since the form mg/i occurred in the dative 
singular as well. Later the mutated form established itself 
as' the plural in such words. The change from a to e is 
also exemplified by certain adjectives, English <^Engiisc 
i*Angle-isc) ; French < Frencisc {^Frankisc) ; Welsh < 
Welise i*Wahlise), connecting it with Wales; Kent <^ 
* Cantium, the first syllable of which is seen in Canterbury. 
/-mutation of a also explains the connection of bench and 
bank, fell and /ali, length and long [lung), sell and sale, 
tell and tale. In some words, as said above, mutation is 
not evident except by comparison with the cognate 
languages. For example ded appears in Gothic as 
iadi; else<,elles is allied to Latin alius; fen is Gothic 
fani 'mud'; guest <gest is Gothic gast {*gast;z) ; hen < 
"ha/if'a, feminine of Aana ' a cock,' is cognate with Latin 
Kr«(? ' sing.' 



■ 248. Short e to y {e). — The ; 
Occasionally e in Old English, but this is seldom preserved. 
In one word eaves < e/es this e from o is found with 
lengthening which took place in ME. times. The more 
Common OE. mutation of o is y, although this is strictly 
iTiutation of an older u which became o in Old Englisii. 
Examples are gold—gylden, Eng. gild; kitchen < cycene <:^ 
\^X. coquina ; mint <,mynit <.\j^\, moneta. To these may 
be added first <,fyrst compared with fore; kernel < cyrnel 
ipared with a 
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349. Shokt » TO 7. — It has already been poiatedont, 
5 »a6, thai this_j'<« became, even in Old English, equiva- 
lent in sound to short i, the spelling on this acconl^* 
becoming /or y. Examples therefore often show j i* 
MnE., as in kin^^cyn compared with Gothic kum; fiU^^ 
fyllan compared with full, both being united in fulfi*- 
Two words borrowed from the Latin into Old Englbh ^s*" 
show this mutation, i«cA<j'flf^<Lat. uncia, anA piKpyt- 
Lat. puteus. In busy, business, we preserve the sour** 
of the mutated vowel, OE. bysig, but the oithograpl*? 
has gone back to the unchanged o, or perhaps was influcncff^ 
by French spelling, 

350. Long a to f (WS. a). — The Mercian open 
(WS. «) is the mutation of OE. 5 from whatever sourc 
and this makes it possible to connect etymologically certai ^^ 
words with MnE. o and t {ea, ee). TYois^' heat < kale*'* 
is from the same root as tvhoU<:kai: kad<lxdan 
allied to lode < lad in the word lodestone, which is thU* 
the 'leading stone.' This also shows the connection f" 
seed< sad mX\i sow<sawan, and deal <dal ynHa dole<dSA 
the one being the mutated, the other the unmutated form- 
In-some cases one of the words connected has been short- 
ened and the relation of the two is therefore not cleat 
from MnE. forms. For example heat < hStu is allied to 
haKkat, the latter having been shortened since OE. 
times. So breadth (bradu) with shortened vowel is derived 
from broad < brad, and any < anig is allied to one < an. 

i%\. Long b to e. — The mutated forms in this case are 
well illustrated by the plurals geese, teeth, feel, the OE. forms 
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'. and plural being gos — ges, loS — fe'S, fot—ffi. 
lUray words in which the connection is not so evident 
i spring from the same root. Thus, book < boc and 
[< bice are supposed to be allied, the peculiarity of the 
I being usually explained by the fact, that in the earliest 
Inic writing the runes were commonly cut upon beech 
In the same way are to be connected doom < dim 
lent ' and deem < deman ' to judge,' while it is easy 
_ a similar connection "anvise^ food<fod anii/eed< 
%, blood <blbd and bleed <bledan, brood <^brod and 
t<.6reda». So also green <,grene is from the root 
row<grdwan, indicating that this colour name was 
ipplied by our Teutonic ancestors to ' growing things,' 
? other examples might also be given of this interesting 



Long uiay. — This also is one of the most impor- 

f mutation changes, but in tracing it in Modern English 

It remember that both u and y have since become the 

t, («■ (written ',>'). Tliis mutation like the 

» one is preserved in plurals, as mice, lice, beside 

i louse, the OE. words being mus — mys, lus — lys. 

b explains the plural kine, archaic and poetical to the 

>plura] cows. The OE. words are eu — ey, to the last 

a second plural sign -en (ne) was later added, mak- 

r a double plural. Another noteworthy example is 

S's word /A, as in the hne (Macb. Ill, i, 65), 

*' For Banqoo'a iaaue have l^M my mind." 

9; of this we now say defile with a French prelix, but 
I-the true form from OE. /yAiii, mutation showing i 
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coDDCctioa whh fvuiKjui. To the tatter is also alEed 
ooi wonl^iU <./y^ with vowel shonening. By this miita- 
tion al» are conoected proud <prat and pruit <.pryk, as 
weD as oar bride < bryd, the fonn without mutation appeal- 
ing in G«nnui Braut. 

353. From this discussion it may be seen how important il 
a knowledge of mutation to an undeisianding of the relation! 
of English words. Il becomes as may be inferred a funda- 
mental principle of English etymology, ^^'hile this is so, 

' mutation can not be regarded as a characteristic feature of 
' Teutonic, since it is not found in all members of the groap. 
It is true something akin to j-mutation occurred in earif 
Teutonic, every short e followed by an 1 or y in the next 
syllable becoming /' ; but this change was also produced in 
other ways, and it is therefore not classed with mutation. 
Of muUtion proper, Gothic, the oldest member of the Teu- 
tonic group, shows no trace, and the remaining membets 
exhibit the change carried out with varying degrees 
completeness. Modem German is particularly important 
for its mutation, since the original quality of mutated vowete 
has been preserved to a far greater extent than in English. 

354. It is interesting to know that an attempt has been 
made to determine the chronology of the /-mutation 
English, and the time of the change has been established 
at least with a fair degree of accuracy. This has been do 
by a study of the oldest manuscripts with special relation 
the borrowed words entering Old English at various times. 
It is evident, that foreign words entering the language while 
mutation was in force would be affected in the same way 
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genuine English words, while those borrowed after it had 
spent its force would remain unchanged. For example, 
Latin uncia became, when borrowed, OE, ynce, now inch : 
so Latin molina gave OE. myln now mili. On the other 
hand, since no French word shows the change, it is clear, 
that mutation could have been no longer in force when 
French words were borrowed. From a study of borrowed 
words,' therefore, it has been made out that j-mutation 
probably began to be in force as early as the beginning of 
the seventh century {600 a.d.), and that it had spent itself 
about the close of that century (700 a.d.). About 650 a.d. . 
I'-mutation may be said to have been most active, all words 
capable of the change being affected at tliat time. 

Gradation. 

355. Gradation is the name given to a distinct vowel ■ 
variation by which a root may appear in two or more forms 
even in the inflection of a single word. For example, ^^'«, 
began, begun are clearly modifications of the same root. 
Yet the variation of the vowel in these words remains a 
striking fact which can not be explained by mutation, the 
form of vowel variation already mentioned. Moreover, 
while gradation is characteristic of the Teutonic verb, it is 
found to some extent in other members of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family. For example, the Greek verb AtiVtu appears 
with three forms of the root in XeiVtu, Kl-Kam-a., i.-'Knr-ov, that 
is, with the vowels ei, oi, i, in different stems. The reason 
why this variation of the root vowel is more noticeable in 

* Aloit Pogalscher, Zar Laiilkiri der Lihxiaarte im AUcnglischin. p. Ia6. 
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the Teutonic verb, is that gradation became the characte 
istic means of distinguishing tense in the Teutonic stroi 
■| verb. The full discussion of this latter relation belongs 
the subject of verbal inflections, S 413. 

356. But gradation is not connected with verbs alon^ 
notwithstanding it plays so great a part in the Teutoxiic 
verbal system. It may also account for different forms ot\ 
the same root, whether they appear in nouns, adjectives, or 
other parts of speech. That is, a root may appear with 
different vowels in words of wholly different syntactical re- 
lation. To illustrate, the root of the English verb bear 
appears also in the Scotch btarn, ' child,' in bier (for the 
dead), barrotv of ' wheel -barrow,' barm an old word for the 
lap, while in Old English there was also the word bisf^ 

' hero.' In a similar way, with English bum are connected 
brimslone < bren-slone, brand, brindle, brine, all of which 
have in some way the idea of 'burning.' If we take tt>^ 
Latin for our examples, we may lind a similar gradatioi* 
represented in f'tdere {* /eiders') ' to trust,' beside /oeiius ' ^ 
compact,' and /id^s 'faith,' The Greek might also i»^ 
cited for similar phenomena, showing that gradation united 
words of all classes. 

357. Nor is the importance of gradation confined to tl»* 
assistance it gives in connecting words of a particular lU*" 
guage. It frequently happens that the words derived frff*^ 
a single root are not all preserved in any single language- 
Moreover, there may be sufficient change of meaning i^ 
some of these cases so that a common relationship cannot 
be asserted on the basis of signification alone. It may 
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t the consonants of the words do not warrant the 
i[ kinship. When this is so, gradation may itself 
r kinship, even though the words are in different 
Gradation, therefore, helps to connect etymo- 
JF words that couM not otherwise be connected. To 
, take for example the Indo-European root ten 
Even in Sanskrit it had separated into tan 
' and tan ' resound,' each of which has a number of 
lords, as shown in the following lists : — 

' stretch,' Skt iani ' thin ' ; Gk. ravaot 
id," Ttvaiv ' sinew,' tomk ' stretching, tone ' where the 
Dings unite ; Lat. /etiuis ' thin,' i.e. ' stretched,' ; Goth. 

■E. 'Senian, Ger. deknen, all meaning ' stretch.' 
t. tan ' resound ' ; Skt. tanyati ' thunder ' ; Gk. rdj-os 
s above ; Lat. tonare ' thunder ' ; OE. ifunor ' thun- 
■ farr ' thunder," and the name of the Teutonic 



i the I-E. root itum ' allot ' we have Gk. vi/ia ' allot,' 
ftsture,' votiTJ ' division,' vo/uk ' law ' ; Lat. nemus 
niman ' to take.' And these examples might 
r increased if necessary to show the importance of 
s well as mutation in understanding the relation- 
fwords, not only in one language but in the broader 
etymology. Gradation may thus be considered a 
accuracy as highly important for vowels, as the law 
rst consonant shift is for consonants. 



iBut in order to appreciate the value of gradation, 
t understand how far it represents a regular vowel 
pa, that is in what respect it deserves to be called 



I 
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a law. In the first place, then, gradation depends upf' 
certain regular vowel differences which have been hamfc** 
down from primitive indoEuropean, These differences orip" 
nated in variations of quality which a vowel assnraed nndef 
varying kinds of stress, or accent. For some idea of the 
character of the Indo-European accent see the chapier 
on Accent, § 194. Some idea of the changes a vowel nuf 
undergo by reason of stress may be obtained from present 
English speech, although there is no exact parallel to the 
change called gradation. Take for example the word «■ 
in the following sentences, the accent representing senltiiK 
stress, rather than word stress : \, can hi go f 2, can hi ^f 
3, can ke go ? If these sentences are spoken with the tXK6 
as indicated, can in the first sentence will have the short a 
sound of man, hat; in the second sentence the word has M 
obscure vowel somewhat like the sound of w in but; whilem 
the last case, with the strong stress upon he, the vo«l 
of can quite disappears, nothing remaining in ordinarl 
speech but the consonants kn, as in the second syllable of 
token. In other words, the vowel of (an in these tht« 
sentences shows a gradation series te, > (obscure vowel), 
— (no vowel). In something of the same way the vowels 
of the Indo-European assumed various grades, and, finallyp 
becoming fixed in definite series, they were handed do*0 
to the various branches of the family. This accounts there- 
fore for the differentiation of the Indo-European root itlW 
many words, while it abo gives a test for the association 
of one word with another, since the vowel of each allied 
word must he traced to a certain grade of a particiil.ir gra- 
dation series. 




Of these gradation series, six were distinguished m^l 

todo-turopean. Each of these series had three or more 
giades in q^^ gj which the vowel is entirely wanting, the 
chief accent resting on one of the following syllables. In 
the derived languages, however, this grade sometimes ac- 
quired a new vowel, the new vowel in Teutonic being u 
■before liquids and nasals, and a in other cases. Another ; 
*wk grade with an obscure vowel is due to secondary stress,! 
^^ there are also strong grades, one, two, sometimes four.J 
'^e six gradation series of Indo-European are as follows : — ^J 



i- 5.«ri« i 

^y the symbol > is represented an obscure vowel, by the! 
dash ( — ) the grade with no vowel. The accented vowet| 
represents the strongest grade. 

a6o. These six Indo-European series, by the vowel 1 
changes affecting Teutonic, became united into two, those 
numbered 4, 5, 6 falling in with 1, and 3 uniting with a. 
Early Teutonic, therefore, presents the gradation series, 

I. Meriei e,S 1,0 Ce)(a) —J 

I. «-Beries a 6 (a) — .•! 

From these two series have sprung the six classes of the ' 
Teutonic strong verb, the special discussion of which belongs 
o the subject of the English verb, § 413. We may still 
sver exemplify, from other than verbal roots, the grada- I 
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tion variations peculiar to Teutonic vowels. These, as 

be seen from the above series, are the t — a (I-E. t — e), t1:i«i 

e — 0,and the a — o gradations. 

i6i. The e — a Gradation. — This aeries may be illus- 
trated by a root already given, the I-E. *nem ' allot,' § 25 7. 
The strong ^-grade appears in Gk. viiLoi ' I allot,' vifUK ' pas- 
ture'; Lat. fnfinr/s 'grove'; Goih. nim an 'to take'; OE. 
nim-ung ' talcing.' The d-grade appears in Gk, vo/tij 'di- 
vision,' ►o/uw'law'; OE. «aw 'took.' The weakest gracJ* 
with no vowel in I-E., but a new w-vowel in Teutonic, occti*^ 
in OR. ge-numen 'taken.' The e — a of this series mayt^' 
followed by the semi-vowels /, ij when the diphthongs ei—t^ '< 
eu — au result. The « — ai forms may be illustrated (to^C^ 
the I-E. root 'ilhtigh. The first strong grade appears 
Gk. rv,-j(<K ' wall ' ; Goth, deigan ' knead, mould ' ; the seco 
in Gk. Toixot ' wall ' ; Goth, daigs ; OE, ifah ' dough ' ; 1 
weak grade, wKere i alone appears, is seen in Lat. _/f^«:=^ 
Goth, ga-digis ' thing formed.' For the eu — au fonc^^^^^ 
we may take the I-E. root *preus ' bum, freeze.' 
first strong grade appears in OE. friosan 'freeze 
second in the preterit of the same verb frias '{ 
the weak grade, with u {o) only, in Lat. pruna (*prutw^) 
' burning coal ' ; Eng. /ri>s/, or the old adjective /fvn -^ 
froren {'/rosen). 

a63. The i — 5 Gradation. — This may represent ao 
I-E. ? — o series, or the Teutonic o may spring from an I-E, 
a by the regular change in early Teutonic. The weak grade 
may appear as e< I-E. e, or as a < I-E. ?, except before 1 

liquid or a nasal. The I-E- e — o series may be illustrated 
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I ftom the root *ped. The strong ?-grade appears in Lat. fes 
'toot,' the 5-grade in OE. /^/ ' foot ' ; and in Goth. j«A/«, 
' OE, smton ' they sat,' OE. soi ' soot,' i.e. settling. The weak 
I pade appears in OE. seten 'sat' Another example may 
f>e taken from I-E. root '<//(? 'place, put." The ?-grade 
's seen in Skt. dha-man- 'seat'; Gk. tI-Otj-iii 'I place'; 
Goth, ga-dips, OE, dad ' deed." The 5-grade is found in 
<^fe. (9eo/ios 'heap'; Goth, d^ms, OE. ddm 'judgment,' OE. 
'^'t < Eng. do. The I-E. a— 5— ? series became a—i- in 
Teutonic. Example I-E. 'sfa 'stand.' The I-E. a, Tent. 
'^S^ade, appears in Gk. 'imj/ii ' I stand ' ; Lat. siamen ; Goth. 
^fo^^ OE. j^5/<Eng. 'stool. ' The weak grade occurs in 
^t. static: OE.j/arff' shore.' 

263. The a — d Gradation. — The a — o series may be 

illustrated from the I-E. root *bhag ' allot, enjoy, eat.' The 

^'t'orig <j-grade is represented by Skt. bkigas ' distributer, 

P'^dr of blessings.' The second strong grade by Skt. bhagds 

' ^ha.re, lot'; Gk. i^ij-i-d* 'oak'; Lai. /agus 'beech'; OE, 

*^^ ' book.' The weak grade is represented by Skt. bhaktam 

Portion, food'; Gk. •^a.yCiv 'eat.' This series may also 

occTjx in combination with the semi-vowel /, the diphthong ai 

being formed. An example of this is the I-E. root *sai 

"•ricj.' The strong oi-grade accounts for Lat. saela (*saild) 

' bristle ' ; OHG, mHo ' cord ' ; OE. sal ' rope.' The weak 

gracJe is found in OHG. silo ' strap ' ; Gk. ifias ' thong.' Of 

^ Original c-series which has united with the a-series in 

^^toriic, the examples are rare. One may be given, I-E. 

root -^shodh ' sting, prick, dig.' The strong fl{I-E. i7)-grade 

occurs in Lat./orfw 'I dig'; Gk. ^68pK 'ditch'; Goth. 

*a«y, OE.ierf'bed.' 



I 
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364. These examples will give an idea of the 
value of gradation in tracing the history of words, 
the connections of various languages with each oth< 
Gradation is thus a fundamental principle of etyraolo^^y. 
so that it becomes necessary to trace not the conson^nj 
values only, but the vowels as well, before we can sta,te 
with certainty that two words, or sets of words, are allied. 
It will be seen also that this fundamental knowledge of 
vowel and consonant relationships bars out' forever, n.«>| 
only the fanciful etymologies of the past, but the possibility 
of establishing fanciful etymologies in the futurai In oth. 
words etymologizing has become a science, with a body 
of established laws well nigh as unalterable in thcii legiti- 
mate field as the laws of the physical world. 




I a65. It is customary to think of vowels and consonant! 
IS so essentially different that they have nothing in common. 
^et this is by no means true, as may be illustrated in several 
irays- For instance the semi-vowels w and y may inter- 
change with the vowels u and ('. Other consonants may 
be vocalized ; that is gradually lose consonantal quality 
until they become pure vowels. This has taken place in 
the r-sound in LdE. and in some parts of America, 
as shown by such pronunciations as faa for far, faather 
for both father and farther. Even when not becoming 
fullv vocalized, certain consonants may perform the function 
>f vowels in making syllables. Thus the second syllable 
>f tabk, timber, taken, fathom, is really nothing more 
han /, r, H, or m, with vocalic quality, and not at all el, tr, 
■H, em, as we might think from the written form. We have 
ilready pointed out the consonantizing of the vowels i, u. 
\ 241. There is, therefore, 110 absolute division between 
/owels and consonants, and we may therefore expect to 
find in the history of consonants some regular interchanges 
between the two classes of sounds. 

a66. Consonants like vowels are best described by their 
relations to the vocal organs producing them. We thus 
have four scries, the labials, dentals, palatals, and gutturals. 
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By a more minute division minor distinctions based on 
position of the vocal organs might be made.' For the 
subdivisions we make, however, we shall take instead certain 
descriptive titles. Thus consonants may be sonorous, or 
non-sonorous, the terms referring to the different quality 
of the sound produced. Sonorous consonants include the 
well-known divisions semi-vowels, liquids, and nasals, the 
last alone based on a physiological distinction. Non-sc 
rous consonants are of two varieties, — stops, in which 
the sound cannot be continued but is sharply cut off; and 
spirants, called also fricatives or continuants, in which 
the sound may be prolonged indefinitely. Each of these 
classes has two varieties, voiced or sonant and voiceless 
or surd. In making each of these the vocal organs are in 
same position but the vocal cords are vibrating in the voiced 
and not in the voiceless variety. The application of these 
names to the several consonant divisions will be clear &om 
the tables in the following paragraphs. 

267. In one important particular the history of the 
consonants in English differs from that of the vowels. 
The vowels present many changes in the cdtjrse of their 
history, some of them so great that they have been repre- 
sented at different times by different symbols. In the 
consonants, on the other hand, fewer changes arc to be 
noticed. The majority of the symbols remain the sa 
in all periods of English, There has been no consistent 
shifting of a considerable number of consonants as in High 
German. In fact the consonants, which form what 
may call the skeleton of words, have remained much the 

1 Sweel, Primir af PheattUs, { 64. 
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same as in Old English. This will be seen from a compari- 
son of the following tables. 

The Old English Consonant System. 





Sonorous. 


Non-Sonorous. 




Semi- 
VoweU. 


Liquids. 


Nasals. 


Stops. 


Spirants. 




Voice- 
less. 


Voiced. 


Voice- 
less. 


Voiced. 


Labials, . . . 


w 




m 


P 


b 


f 


f=(v) 


Dentals, . . . 




M 


n 


t 


d 


•5, S 


«.s(?) 


Palatals, . . . 


g=(y) 




n(k) 


c' 


g' 


h' 


g' 


Gutturals, . . 

• 






n(g) 


c 


g 


h 


g 



There was also in Old English the double consonant ^= ^j. 

268. The present English consonant system arranged 
in the same scheme to show the simple consonant sounds 
Is as follows : — 

The Modern English Consonant System. 





Sonorous. 


NON-SONOROUS. 




Semi- 
vowels. 


Liquids. 


Nasals. 


Stops. 


Spirants. 


s_ 


1 


Voice- 
less. 


Voiced. 


Labials, . . . 
Dentals, . . . 
Palatals, . . . 
Gutturals, . . 


w 

y 


r,l 


m 

n 

n(k) 

n(g) 


p 

t 

k' 
k 


b 

d 

g' 

g 


f 
th, S 

h 


V 

zh (3) ) 
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To iheae must be added the double consonants ch {/f) 
and _;' (rf3) from OE. palatal c, and eg. It should also 
be said that the palatal spirants sh {/) and s/i (3) did 
not spring from the corresponding OE, spirants A', ^, 
since these have become vocalized in MnE., but from 
OE. se, and late MhE. z + i in foreign words. The palatal 
i', y are usually not considered as different from guttural i, 
g. But before palatal vowels k, g are palatal, as may be seen 
by comparing the pronunciation of cat, gan, with cot, gun. 
The letter x is now used both for ks and gz. From rtiese 
tables it will be clear that there need be no such tracing of in- 
dividual sounds as in the case of vowels, since the majority ot 
consonants are the same in Old and Modern English. 
Nevertheless there are some differences to be accounted 
for, as is evident from the new consonants sh (/), sk (J), 
and the double consonants ch {tj),j (1/3). 

General Consonantal Changes. 

369. Shifting. — It was said that there has been no Guch 
shifting of consonants in English as has occurred in High 
German. Yet this statement is not strictly true, for, com- 
pared with Teutonic and West Germanic, there has been a 
partial shifting of a certain series of consonants. These are 
the spirants, ih, s, which were originally voiceless in Teutonic, 
but are now both voiced and voiceless, as th — th, s — s. Shift- 
ing in the case of the spirants ^ and palatal A has gone further, 
since they have become fully vocalized in many cases. 

370. It might be thought for some examples that the 
spirant/ of the same series had shifted also. In OE./' had 
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the sound of v when between voiced sounds, as in over<. 
OE. ofer, give <.giefan, evil<,yfel. But this v sound really 
represents an early Teutonic voiced spirant b,%ii, fuoliiote 3, 
§ 25, and it is therefore not due to a late shifting. The 
only shifting of an original / in the history of Englisli has 
taken place in but one dialect, Southern English, where even 
initial / has became v. MnE. contains but three Teutonic 
words with initial v. vane, vat, vixen, (OE, /ana, /«/, *fyxen 
'female fox'), and these are supposed to have been bor- 
rowed from the Southern dialect. With these excep- 
tions, therefore, every word with initial v is of foreign 

271. The OE. ik {p, )>) and s may possibly have been 
both voiced and voiceless, the former when occurring 
between voiced sounds." In any case the shift from 
voiceless to voiced in certain positions has taken place since 
Teutonic times. At present voiced th occurs in Teutonic 
words when medial in voiced company, as m. feather, fathom ; 
in the plurals of certain nouns, as MtA, ehth, mouth; and 
in certain verbs, smooth, soothe, bathe. The shift in all these 
cases is due to the fact that th was originally medial in 
voiced company. In the plurals of some words with final 
th the consonant has again become voiceless, no doubt 
through the influence of the singular ; examples are truth, 
youth. On the other hand, voiced /// occurs in the adjectives 
smooth, blithe, and the old noun hithe 'harbor,' in all of 
which it was medial in ME. 

273. Like th, s has been shifted to the voiced spirant n 
lish, the change perhaps beginning as early ; 
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times. The voiced s, ore, now occurs between vowels, uio 
katel<hasel, weasel, chooser, and except in contaflwitb 
voiceless consonants when linal in injected forms. These 
may be plurals, as hoes, odds, losses, boxes, or verb forms, 
goes, shades, shams. In all these cases s was originally final 
in an unstressed syllable -as, -es, and the voicing is therefore 
due to lack of stress, as in the voicing of s under Vemer's 
la.w, § 24, The voiced s also occurs in certain verbs as 
use and abuse, where the nouns corresponding have voi«- 
less s. The voicing in these verbs is originally due to the r 
being medial between vowels in OE. and ME., while lie 
retention of it to MnE. is probably owing to the inflected 
forms, as closes, closed, where the consonant is in voi«^ 
company. Except in Southern English this voicing neve' 
extended itself to initial s, so that every English word wilt* 
initial s may be known as a borrowed word. In oth^ 
respects the shift took place in borrowed words entering •- 
Old or Middle English, as in words of Teutonic oii^^ 
Some examples of such words have already been cited, vC 
others of French origin are treason, misery, reason, •* 

373. Lack of stress has been shown to be a cause of shi^ 
ing in the case of final s. A similar shifting has taken pla-^ 
in the sounds of the double consonant x{ = ks). Wl»* 
final, when in contact with a voiceless consonant, or wh.* 
immediately following the accent, x remains voiceless, as 
box, execute, exclaim. Moreover, not only the primary, l^'' 
also the secondary, accent preserves voiceless x, as in ix^^ 
biHon, exhortation. When medial, not in contact with 
voiceless consonant, original voiceless x\^=ks), if not xxttS*- 



' following the primary or secondary accent, has 
Mme the voiced .v( = ^). Examples are, exist, exhibit, 
imine, examination, exempUfie&tion. In excel, excellent, 
■ X has been preserved voiceless by the following s, 
tten c. Exceptions to this rule are certain dictionary . 
rda seldom heard in speech, and words of late introduc- 1 
a. For the shifting oish {/) to zh (3), see § 277. 

•74. In a few words the shifting of / th, s, has probably 
-n due to lack of stress in the seoteoce. The double 
ms off, e>/< OE. of, owe their separation to this principle, 
voiceless /being retained in the stressed off, while the 
t to voiced / {v) has occurred in the unstressed of. 
s also accounts for the voiced //; final in with, and for 
■ed initial th ma. small group of pronominal words, the, 
'» this, these, those, thus, then, than, there, they, them, 
'^h, their, thou, thy, thine, sometimes thither. The same 
■e also accounts for final voiced s in as, his, is, i 
inal final s being usually kept voiceless, as in loss, loss, 
"*■«. Shifting has not taken place, however, 
loun us, or the adverb thus. It will be seen that this 
lug of voiceless to voiced consonants through lack o( 
is is similar to the change accounted for by Verner's 
and these may be considered MnE. illustrations of the 
ciple there involved. 

V5- Since the spirants th and s have regularly become 
ed under certain circumstances, it is natural to expect a 
lar resuh in the case of the OE. spirants h', g, and sorae- 
g like shifting has really taken place. The voiced 
t g when initial in an accented syllable has regularly 
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become the semi-vowel _>> by a species of voicing, andV,£, 
in other positions have become wholly vocalized. In many 
cases this vocalization took place in ME., as proved by llic 
new diphthongs mentioned in § 231. But in some wotds 
OE. K, g, did not become vocalized until the sisieecih 
century, or early MnE., a symbol for the original spirmii 
being still retained to this day in such words as high, the»iK 
light, right. In a few words, however, the spirant repe- 
sented by gh was replaced by the dental spirant / tn esriy 
MnE. Examples are laugh, eougk, trough, etc. By a soi- 
lar substitution the guttural spirant g, occurring only before 
guttural vowels, became the guttural stop^ as in gold,gosil< 

276. Palatalization. — One other general change to 
taken place in certain consonants since OE. times. Iiwf 
pointed out above that OE. palatal c has become the MnE. 
double consonant eh {//), as in chaff < ceaf, ckeeii< 
ceosan, beech < bece. This change, commonly called palatali- 
zation, began in OE. and was fully completed by ME., when 
manyOF. words with this sound united with those of Teutoiuc 
origin, A like palatalization took place in OE. paiali^ 
double g, writtea eg, in such words as hedge < heeg, brie 
hrycg, sledge < slecg, and this is now J id"!,), the voiceo 
palatal corresponding to ch. As OE. eg could not occur io 
the initial position, there are no genuine Teutonic represe"' 
tatives of this sound at the beginning of words, except »S 
original eh has become/ (1^) by voicing. The/ (d1) so' 
also belonged to Old French, and borrowed words from th** 
language easily fell in with those in English. Examples 0* 
OF. words with this sound are, Just, Judge, Join. In ^ 
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snth century ihe palatals <h,j {tf, tiZ) were increased 
»ber by the addition of new double consonants, de- 
i medially from the combinations f + y, d + y, as m 
, verdure, through forms that may be written ndfyure, 
^, the y springing from i of the original diphthong itt. 
liange had taken place much earlier in orchard < 
In this century there has been a tendency 
tore the original sound and again say natyure, 
tc. We now have immediately beside dialectal 
%atefy. 



I Besides these two double consonants, two new 
ds have resulted in MnE. from a similar palatalization. ■ 
1 in late OE. the combination sc had probably become 
imple palatal consonant _/) written sh as in skip < seip, 
eaft, wish < tvyscan. This is proved by the fact 
Olds borrowed from Norse or Old French with sk, 
^ed the double consonant, never shifting to / as in 
B English words. But to the sh {/) sounds arising in 
J, there were added in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
s similar consonant sounds springing from the coro- 
s-f (0 +>" (')i ^s '■! passion, ocean, nation. In a 
rwords this sound is initial as in sugar, sumach, sure, 
ftom forms that may be written syugar, etc. Toward 
f of the seventeenth century the corresponding voiced 
th (3) as in azure began to be recognized. This 
^ that at this time the voiced palatal had begun to 
I out of the voiced s {z) + _v, as sh (/) had sprung 
Sceless s-\-y ((') . Examples of this sound in present 
I occur in usual, leisure, plea. 




Minor Changes. 

37S. In the preceding paragraphs we have traced die 
regular development of the OE. consonants to their &foE> 
equiv^ents. Besides these no changes can be said to applj' 
with consistency to any considerable number of consonanK 
Nevertheless there are certain other changes that mayocoir 
in the consonants of any language with greater or less regn- 
kuity, and these have some important exemplificatiaiis in 
English- They come under the general heads of vocalio- 
' tion, voicing, unvoicing, assimilation, metathesis, substitution, 
ecihlipsis, addition. Vocalization has especially to do with 
the relations of consonants to vowels, while the others hare 
to do with consonants alone. 

379. Vocalization. — By vocalization is meant that 
change through which a consonant loses its consonanial 
quality and becomes a vowel. Naturally this change would 
first affect those consonants that are most like vowels. For 
example, w has become vocalized in swallow < swealm, in 
two, who, ooze < was. So _v in the OE. prefix ge- becanK 
vocalized in ME. appearing as r {y) in idon,ydept, and ilill 
preserved in enough <gen^h, handicraft < hand-ge-cft^l, 
handiwork < kand-ge-weorc. The liquids also become 
vocalized. This seems to account for the loss of /in such 
words as talk, calm, half. Much more common is the vocil- 
ization of r occurring regularly in LdE. and in some parts of 
America, except before a vowel where it remains Ci 
nantal. Examples Tatfaa ioxfar, caad for card, huXfar-cff, 
far-away. Attention has already been called to the vocafi' 
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zatioQ of the spirants fi, ^ in § 275, In addition to thi 
the voiced / {v) has become vocalized since OE. times in 
head < keafod, lord < klaford < * hlaf-weard ' loaf-guard.' 
Even when consonants do not become fully vocalized 
they may become vocalic, that is, they may assume some 
of the powers of a vowel. This applies especially to the 
liquids /, r, and the nasals m, n, which may make syllabi 
without the intervention of a vowel, as in applt {apt), timt 
{timbr), fathom {Jathtn) , even {evn). 






380. Voicing. — One of the commonest consonant 
changes is that by which a voiceless consonant is shifted 
to its corresponding voiced variety. This is due to the 
influence of vowels or voiced consonants in contact with 
the voiceless consonant. The change has already been 
illustrated in the shifting of /, th, s, in English, § 269. 
Besides these important voicings, other examples are not 
numerous, but some illustrations may be given of the change. 
The labial / has become the voiced labia! b in lobster < 1 
hppestre, pebble < papal, cob in cobweb < cop ' a spider.' 
This also accounts for dribble compared with drip, perhaps 
for knob < 'knopp. The dental / has been seldom voiced, 
but the change is seen in proud < prut, pride <pryte, 
perhaps in elod beside chi < elate. Examples of the voic- 
ing of k are sugar, flagon < French, sucre, fiaeon. The 
double consonant ch {tf) has become voiced in ajar < 
on cierr, ME. on char, and in knoioledge < ME. knowleche, 
and spinage (spinach) < early MnE, spinache. The last 
cases are clearly due to lack of stress as in many examples 
D under shifting. 
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381. Unvoicing. — The change called unvoidi^, 
reverse of voicing, is that by which a voiced coDSOOant 

becomes the voiceless consonant of the same series. His 
usually takes place only when the sound in question if in 
contact with a voiceless consonant. The most numerous 
examples of unvoicing are in the case of the verbal ending 
-ed, where the d has come in contact with a final voicelea 
consonant by syncopation of e, % 243. But d has also 
become l when final in went < woned, tilt < leldan, ami 
' when medial in cuttle-fish < cudele. Examples of the un- 
voicing of ^ are gossip <.godsib, and unkempt <unkembfd. 
Yet unvoicing is a much less common pbenomenon than voic- 
ing, as may be inferred from the small number of examples 

383, AsscxtLATiON. — Many changes occur in consonanB 
by the assimilation of one to another. .Assimilation b in 
broadest sense includes various degrees of change. In lliis 
sense the whole of the changes called shifting and voicing 
may be considered as varieties of assimilation, since the 
consonant in these cases becomes vocalized to accommci- 
date itself to a vowel or a voiced consonant. But assimilation 
has two varieties distinct from shifting and voicing, and 
these alone are here considered. One is partial assimjls- 
tion, by which a consonant of one series becomes one of » 
second series under the influence of another of that series, 
as a labial becomes a dental before a dental. The second 
is assimilation proper, or the complete change of one VS^ 
sonant to conform to the quality of-another. 

283. Partial assimilation is illustrated by the change 
the labial nasal m to the dental nasal n before the dental 4 



ani<am{e)te, Hants, compared with Ilampshirt^ 
The same change took place in Old French, as may be seen 
by comparing Fr. count with Latin (omputare, daunt with 
domitare, aunt with amila. The palatal nasal «(A) has 
also become the dental n before /, in lent < kncten ' spring.' 
On the other hand, the dental n has become the labial m 
before a labial consonant in hemp < hencp with syncopation 
of ^. Perhaps the change of i/to th especially before r, I, n. 
may be regarded as partial assimilation, the stop d being 
replaced by the voiced spirant or continuant th before the 
sonorous, or continuant consonants cited above. Examples 
are father, mother, weather, gather, together, hither, thither, 
whither, whether, <_/a:der, modor, weder, etc. This may 
be due to other causes in some cases, as influence of Norse 
words. The reverse change is also seen in some words, 
■^86. 

^■384. The examples of complete assimilation are not 
Tramerous, unless we include many cases of loss of con- 
sonants which may be due to assimilation or to vocalization. 
Other examples are 7voman, women < w'tfman through 
Wiin*nen, leman < Ho/man, Lammas < hlafmasse, illustrat- 
I the assimilation of/ to m. In gossip <.godsib, gospeil< 
)&pel, d has been assimilated to s. Assimilation and 
i of th occurs in worship < *weerffsdpe, Norfolk, 
'\ffolk < Northfolk, Southfolk. Perhaps the loss of / after 
K in castle, fasten, often, is because of assimilation to 
B preceding consonant. 

Metathesis. — By metathesis is meant a change ■ 
E position sometimes taking place in a consonant sound 
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within A word. This change has occmred especifdljp 
r and f as the examples will show. Metathesis of ' ba 
' occurred '\a bird<brid, fresh <fersc, through <t5urk, graii 
<gars. Examples of y-metaihesis are wasf<waps, itsf 
<heepse, aifen<aps, ir/ar/ < ME. etapsen. Metalhesii 
also occurred in English ask, OE. aseian, a(sian, the bS 
of which has pven us the dialectal ax for ask. 

aB6. SuBsmunoN. — Occasionally one consonant h» 
been substituted for another where the reason for the change 
is not so apparent. One difEculty in assigning a reason 
for this change lies in the fact that the substituted consooaal 
sometinnes belongs to the same series as the displaced 
sound, sometimes to a different series. Substitution of 
/ for the second r has taken place in marble < ME. marhti, 
purple <purpur. Probably in these two cases the / took 
the place of r by dissimilation, to prevent the combinatioB 
rbr, rpr. This would not explain Moll for Mary, snd 
some other cases, nor would it account for the legolu 
substitution of / for r by the Chinese when learning Englishi 
as in Melican for American, flee for tree. Substitution of / lor 
k has taken place in mate<.maca {gemam), ia/<M& 
6aike. The dental rf has taken the place of tA in w»S/< 
cS'Se, in burden < by rden, fiddle <fi'Selt, murder onviHtr, 
rudder <roSer, spider <y[.E. spider {*spinder). One of 
the most interesting of these substitutions is that of/ 
for an original spirant h as in laugh, tough, cough, m^ 
In English inave f has been substituted for / as shown ^ 
OE, eiiapa, enafa, and comparison with Ger, knabt, 
some words from the Old French the Teutonic th 
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tetituted for original /, as in authority < OF. autorite. 
stitution is often the result of analogy. Thus fifth, . 
elevenih, twelfth, have final tk for original t by analog) 
Qi fourth, seventh, eighth. 

287. EcTHLiPSis, or the loss of a consonant. While the 
consonants are preserved in the majority of words, nearly 
every consonant shows loss in some exceptional cases. 
For example, the semi-vowel w occurred in OE. in the 
initial combinations wl, wr, the latter of which is still written 
but not pronounced in write, wrought, etc. IV has also 
disappeared, especially before a « or e sound, as in oom< 
was, ivos; tusk < twux ; such < ME. swuch < swiic ; 
answier < andswaru ; sword < sweord : thong < thwong; 
also in two, who, so. Sometimes two forms have sprung 
from the same word, one with w, and one by the loss of 
it, as quid, cud < cwidu, cwudu, cudu ,- or coueh-^a^^ and 
the dialectal ^uiteh-grass < cwice, cwuce, cuce, allied to 
Eng. quick. French words showing similar double forms 
are quoin— coin ' comer,' and quoit — coit. The nasal « has 
been lost from the beginning oi adder <ncedre, auger< 
nafe-gar. This seems to be due to a wrong division of 
such a spoken group as ' a-nauger,' by which it became 
' aft-auger' ; of. § 392. 

t. Many cases of ecthlipsis in the general sense are 
explained by assimilation. This, however, will not 
account for the loss of final i after m in /ami, c/imi, comb, 
tlumh, plumb, in ail of which the 6 is still written, The 
ilentals also show losses sometimes. The loss of t in such 
as castle, fasten, thistle, Christinas, has already*! 
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been noticed as possible assimilation. In answtr<.it»d- 
swaru, and tine ' of a fork ' < iinii, a d has been Ion, 
The guttural k has been lost from the initial combiniUons 
hi, hn, kr, in which it occurred in OE., as in !oaJ<hB!, 
nut < hnutu, ring < kring. One of the most peculiu 
phenomena of speech is the dropping of h when iniliil, 
and the addition of it where it does not belong in ibe 
Cockney dialect of England. This h, says Sweet, " began lo 
be dropped everywhere in colloquial speech toward the enJ 
of the eighteenth century, but has now been restored in 
refined speech by the influence of the spelling." "nit 
explanation is of special interest as showing why the h 
is not dropped in American speech, our language beic^ 
an inheritance of the seventeenth and first part of tht 
eighteenth centuries, a time before the dropping of ^ 
became common in England. The guttural k in the iniii>l 
combination kn of knave, knee, knife, is still written, but not 
pronounced. 

aSg, ADOmoN. — Not only have consonants beea lof 
in some cases but in others they have been added ffhw 
they did not originally belong. For instance the MM- 
vowels w, y, have developed in a few words by the process 
called weakening, § 241. Addition, however, is herecca- 
fined to the cases not coming under any of the procesW 
already mentioned. The liquids are seldom excrescent 
In could, I has been added to the written form by anaJogJ 
oi would anA should, but it was probably never pronounced 
On the other hand r is excrescent vx bridegroom <.bryd^M, 
corporal <.Yt. caporal, cartridge <V\. cartouche, hoarst<- 



The nasal ti has been added to nightingale < ME»1 
nihtegale. It has also been added initially in newt < efele 
ME. cwt, nukname < ME. ekeftame, and in the Shakespearean 
nuncle, nawl, for uncle, awl This latter adding of n, called 
by the special name nnnnation, is usually explained as due 
to the wrong division of such a group as ' an-ewt,' which 
thus became ' a-newt.' 

390. Of the labial consonants, p is excrescent after the 
labial ?« followed by a voiceless consonant as in empty < 
Smtig, glimpse < ME. glimsen, sempstress < seamestre. Sim- 
ilarly labial b has been added between m and a 
sound, as slumber <.slumerian, bramble < bramel, embers 
M E, emeres. The b was added to timber in OE., and 
to limb, thumb, crumb, numb, when these words were dii 
syllabic as (rumbe. Crumble, thimble, allied to crumb, 
thumb, show the same excrescent b. The dentals exhibit 
similar phenomena. After s, t is excrescent in against, 
amidst, amongst, betwixt, whilst <,M.¥.,ageines, etc. Other 
examples are behest <,behms, earnest 'a pledge '< ME. ernes,. 
The denial d is excrescent especially after n, as in sound < 
OF. soun; bound 'prepared' < ME. beun; round 'to whis-' 
per' < runian; so also in dwindle, gander, kindred, spindle, 
thunder, where excrescent d has been added between n 
and a voiced sound. In island <i egland, ME. lland, 
been added to the written form under the influence of 
Vt. isle. There is also a tendency to add s initially as in 

bese<. cwesan 'to crush.' 
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only heir, honest, hour, hoiurur and their componnds t 
main with invariable silent h in America. In England, and 
sometimes in America, a few other words have silent h 
initially, as humour, hutnid^ human ^ hotel, h ostler, \ J 

393. Fai reasons already stated, § 367, it seems unneco- 
sary to give a complete summary of the changes in conso- 
nants from Old to Modem English. We may perhaps call 
attention again to the more important changes in the quaiitifs 
of certain consonants since Old English times. These nay 
be represented as follows ; — 



j(d3) 



.ha) 



Of these the change ^ > s may have taken place in Old Enfr 
lish times, but it is difficult to prove this absolutely. CeitiiD 
changes in quality have also taken place wholly in tht 
modem period. These are particularly two, i ■'ry>sh (f), 
and a + ^ > zA (3). There have thus been added to the 
consonant sounds existing in Old English s,/ {sk), J (»*)■ 
and the double consonants t/ f^eh) and rf3 (y), while in a*!- 
dition some consonants existing in Old English have been 
wholly lost, §§ Z67, 363. 





Many references id the preceding chapters to accent, 
ntress, indicate that it is an imponant factor in the history 
1 words and deserves special treatment. The importance 
of accent was first fiilly recognized when it was discoveredj 
that only by taking it into account could certain features 
of the great consonant shift be understood, § 24. But 
accent as a factor in explaining the changes which words 
undergo is by no means confined to the prehistoric periods 
of Teutonic and English. The vowels of stressed syllables 
must always be separated from those of unstressed syllables 
because of changes peculiar to each. Moreover we have 
already seen that in the changes affecting English conso- 
nants in historic times, accent plays a part quite akin to 
that noted in connection with the first consonant shift, 
S 274. All these, and many other points in connection 
with the subject, indicate the necessity of a more extended 
MpnuQ^tion of the principle of accent, especially in English. 

^■94. The term accent is usually confined to stress upon 
^^larticular word or syllable. Stress in the larger sense 
however is of two varieties, word-stress, and sentence -stress, 
each of which has important relations in the history of 




r accent i 
no further deiinitioa. By sentence-stress is meant aa ai 
resting on one or more words of a spoken sentence, or mote 
exactly still on one or more syllables of the breath-gioups, 
§ 311, into which speech naturally divides itself. Tht 
importance of recognizing sentence- stress, as well as word- 
Stress, depends upon the fact that the unstressed waiii pi 
f breath -group, like the unstressed syllables of a word, may 
undergo special changes. Accent may be of difTcrent kinds 
in respect to quality, as pilch or musical accent, and force or 
expiratory accent. Both of these may, and usually do> 
unite to some extent in a particular language, but one is 
always more prominent and characteristic. Musical accent- 
belonged, for example, to classical Greek and to Sanskrit ; 
expiratory accent is exemplified by classical Latin and Teu- 
tonic. Musical accent has its various grades represeoiKl 
by the acute, the grave, and the circumflex. Expiratory 
accent is also of two kinds called primary and secondary 
according to the degree of force employed. As lo posi- 
tion accent is free, resting on any syllable and moving ftot* 
one syllable to another in the inflectional forms of the saH*^ 
word ; or fixed, testing always on the same syllable of th*' 
word. Free accent belonged to the Indo-European »n" 
was retained in Sanskrit, Greek, and in the earliest Teuton'''' 
On the other hand the accent of Teutonic words, aft* 
the earliest period, was a fixed, expiratory stress as aires**' 
described, § 32. Between the two stands the Latin accef**' 
which must rest on one of two syllables in polysyllabic wort!*' 
but may change from one lo the other in infiectio 
U« — /eiims, fici^edsti. English sentence -stress is also ^^ 
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piratory, or force accent, but instead of being fixed and 
nvenlional as is English word-stress, it is free and logical, 
iting on the word or words to which we wish to call 
ecial attention in the thought. The simple sentence can 
go ? may represent three different ideas, as the sentence- 
ess is placed oa each of the three different words. Only 
poetry is sentence-stress somewhat conventionalized, as 
has been adapted to syllabic verse forms adopted from 
' Romance nations. 

'95- The English word-accent in the oldest period did 
differ materially from the accent of Teutonic, § 31, 
ept perhaps that it tended to rest more commonly 
the root syllable. 'In nouns and adjectives, however, 
accent still rested on the prefix, and verbs derived from 
m kept this initial stress. Thus answer, the substantive, 
. the verb derived from it have always been accented on 
prefix. The noun ordeal, the only English word with the 
fix or- (German ///■-), has also retained the accent on the 
fix from the earliest times. But the prefix mis-, for 
"iple, although it bore the stress in Old English, no 
Brer retains it even in nouns, as misdeed. Examples of 
ive nouns with accent on the prefix are those compounded 
1 ^fter, and, fore, fro, in, mid, off, on, out, over, under, up, 
fi aftermath, ans-wer, forepart, f reward, inland, midway, 
^^ttg, onslaught, outlay, overthrow, underling. There are 
Verbs with these prefixes, but most of them accent the 
ther, overthrow. 
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Bs^e, especially dtose enienng befC 
iQt hsvc assmned the accent of naavC 
■■■*-""e Uter, as well as words of leameO 
oopi, »>f taaam. ibe accmt of the oiiginal language. To 
de fast cfass bdoag espcdal^ caily classical words, and 
(boae fcoia Old French. To the second belong words i?^ 
faae Ijda aad FiokIi vi^n, besides those from less in- 
Bodowed words however did not at once 
as we see from the use of French 
wads IB Middle Ft^rHA podiy. In that period auny 
Ftcncfa woids sdH bore the accent on the last syllable, bat 
iIk tendettcr toward the English accent is also apparent 
For a time fcne^ words were accented almost indifierenlly. 
and the eaily poets took advantage of this to use the sane 
word intfa difleicnt stress in different lines. Thus Chaucer 
has, in the Mook's Tale (B. 3408) the following line with the 
word rtasvn accented on the last syllable, 

"Taih»t he knew, by grace and bjr ris»Am" j 

but in the ClerVs Prologue (£.25) the word occurs with the 
acocDt on the fint syllable, 

" As fet as resen aieth, haidily." 

397. Foreign words that have assumed the English accent 
have in general ranged themselves in the two characteristic 
classes of native words, nouns and adjectives usually assum- 
ing accent on the prefix, verbs taking il more commfflilT 
on the root syllable. But on the other hand, there is nitO' 
rally less perception of the difference between prefix tsA 
root in foreign words, since the prelix is seldom or nevd 
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:d separately, so that verbs as well as nouns have some- 
les taken initial stress. When, however, in diffeient parts 
speech there is any difference in the accent, the substantive 
i adjective have an accented, the verb an unaccented prc- 
Exaraples of nouns and verbs showing different stress 
', augment — augmint ; cillect — collect; cimpound — com- 
ind ; edncert — concert ,- conduct — condilct ; export — ■ 
^<irt; Impress — impress; Insult — ins Alt; permit— permit. 
^ajuples of adjectives and verbs differently accented are 
^ent— absent : frequent— frequent. On the other hand 
jectives sometimes agree with verbs in not taking initial 
'ess, rather than with substantives, as August — a ugust i. 
^nuU — mintite; supine — supine; Invalid {English invaSd) 
'invalid; but many of these anomalies are due to the fact 
'at the words are late introductions. It has been already 
dinted out that there is no perception in the folk-mind of 
le difference between prefix and root in foreign words. 
i'ords, therefore, which are not strictly compounded of pre- 
!i and root often follow the analogy of strict compounds, 
xamples sxz ferment— ferment ; Idrment — torment. 

398. There are many examples in English of late 
reign words that have retained the foreign accent, 
lis may be shown by many of the French words that 
ipear first in the seventeenth century, § 17S, as baga- 
'Je, brunette, burlesque, cadet, cajdle, campaign, caprice. 
lese, it will be noticed, are mostly nouns and by anal- 
3" of English accentuation should have assumed initial 
cess. Examples of Latin words which retain Latin 
mtilation are aurira, casura, colossus, cordna, deed; 
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fiiclS/um, farina, legimcn. Such words are mainly c 
learned origin. 

399. We have so far considered the accent of corapounc3 
that may be separated into prefix and root. Compounc3 
made up of two words, as two nouns, or an adjective and 
; noun, take the accent on the first part since that is the moi 
distinctive in English. Examples are, dAy-light, Ink-hsry^ 
grind-father, rhl-breast, draw-bridge, for substantives ; kia^ 
strong, Idve-sick, rid-hot, for adjectives ; and for verbs, lA//- 
wreck, iiind-fold. On the other hand, words compounded 
of participles and preceding adverbs are variously accented, 
as ill-gotten, til-bred, ill-natured, hard-hearted, shorl-sighltd. 
When used attributively, such words take initial stress by 
analogy of adjectives. When used predicatively, they follo"" 
the analogy of verbs in taking stress on the second elemEnt. 
The accent in all of these cases can be explained as the ptM' 
ervation of the original sentence- stress, the stress which thty 
had before the words standing side by side came to I* 
regarded as compounds. The original sentence -stress is also 
preserved in those cases in which a particle and a nou 
have grown into a true compound. Examples are a^J< 
on way, lie-side, a-mid, to-day. 

300. Secondary stress in English words is usually removto 
to the second syllable from the primary accent, except intb' 
case of compounds of two words, in which the secondaij 
accent falls on the second part whether it stands next to the 
primary accent or not. Examples are ddy-light, l6vi-AiK 
kdndiwork. When the two words grow together, until ^ 
folk-mind no longer takes cognizance of the compound, ^ 
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iSiiy accent is lost. The result of this loss is that 
econd element of the compound is greatly obscured. 

1, The effect of the strong expiratory accent in English < 
jeen to lessen the stability of the unaccented parts of 
vord, whether following or preceding. All changes 
dng the unstressed syllables of words are thus hastened, 
jprel weakening, syncope, apocope, apheresis, S 240. 
Hel to the vowel changes in unaccented syllables due to 

of stress, are certain consonant changes as shifting, 
lizatioo, voicing, ecthlipsis, although all of these may 
r in stressed syllables. These also have been discussed 

269, 278. Through loss of secondary accent the second 
of many compounds has been so changed as to be un- 
rnizable as a separate word, § 144. 

2. Sentence-stress in English has already been called 
and logical as to position, expiratory as to quality, in the 

r respect not differing from word-stress. The logical^ 
icter of English sentence- stress is shown by the fact, 
words expressing new ideas are emphatic, while those 
fssing ideas already in the mind, or easily taken for 
red, are unemphatic. Thus the qualifying adjective or 
lodifying adverb receives the stress, instead of the noun 
rb modified. As certain ideas are usually implied, cer- 
vords are nearly always without stress in the sentence. 
2 are all particles, most of the pronominal words in- 
cig arucles, and auxiliary verbs. The result of this is 

certain words have undergone noticeable changes, 
S to lack of stress in the sentence. Moreover, all words 

Ipmewhat different phonetic forms when eraphatii 
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c in the scDtencc, ahboagb we do not commonly 
TecogDize these, since we think of words mainly in their 
writteQ or printed form. It is only when these doatit 
phonetic forms become deatly sep^irated and have different 
spelhngs perhaps, that they are commonly thought of as 
difierCDt words. 

/ 3**3- ^^"^ ^"^ already called attention to doublets arising 
/tfaroQgh difference of sentence-stress, as off—^f, too — to, /in* 
' — rt«i, S 1 19. Many other words really have double forms 
sometimes used in illustrating colloquial English, but ustull; 
not mentioned in dictionaries. Examples are the contract 
fonns of many words used colloquially, as would — 'd (fJ), 
had—'d, net— n't {dcri't),w{a— 'It {I'll), have— 've {you'vt) 
and many others. In London English the word saint vhea 
unstressed in the sentence becomes sttt before vowels, J« 
before consonants, no vowel being pronounced in either 
case. Certain colloquial and frequently recurring groups of 
words are often considerably shortened. The very fonoal 
H(nv do you do ordinarily becomes haud i du, dialectall]r 
hdudi. Such a question as IV/iat did you say becomes in 
rapid speech hwad^fs'e, a group of three syllables. Vowels 
and consonants also suffer changes when unstressed in the 
sentence similar to those in unaccented syllables. VoweU 
thus become weakened, and sometimes, as in the contract 
forms noted above, wholly lost. Voiceless consonants 
sometimes become voiced under similar circumstances. 
Compare the examples in § 274, 

304. All these, and many other examples that might be 
cited, show the importance of the consideration of stresS) 
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bolh in its relation to the syllables of a word and to the 
words of a sentence. It remains to define more exactly the 
lotion of accent to phonetic changes. It is often said that 
certain sound changes are the effects of accent. This is not 
strictly true, at least for the expiratory stress of English. We 
faiow of no phonetic changes directly due to the force with 
which a sound is uttered. On the other hand stress, or 
accent, is an important condition which must usually be 
taken into account in tracing sound changes. It there- 
fore enters into the statement of phonetic laws rather as a 
condition under which they take effect, than as itself a 
modifying influence. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ANALOGY m ENGLISH. 



/ 305. It has been shown in S 199 that sound changes 

I as such depend principally upon an unconscious physio- 
logical process, and that for this reason they are suhjecl 
to definite laws of change. As words are made up of 

I sounds it might seem that these laws of sound changt 
should account for all variations in language. But it is_ 
also clear from many facts, that another agency nusl 
beput beside^ound laws in accounting for the changes which 
words undergoTThis agency is analogy, or the tendency 
of the mind to bring regul arity o ut of irre gulari ty, similarity 
out of dissimilarity in "ffie forms of words. Some of lh< 
most familiar illustrations of this influence may be found 
in the language of children, in whom the analogical ten- 
dency is unrestrained by any idea of grammatical cprrect- 
ness. Thus the child, influenced by the large group of 
adjectives compared regularly, as strong — stronger — slrongeit, 
compares good in the same way, as good — goodir — goodtii. 
So, under the influence of the great majoriry of nouns 
forming their plurals in -s, the child says man — mdiu, 
goose — gooses. In the same way the child uses draw— 
drawed, give — gived, making these irregular verbs conform 
to the larger number of regular verbs. We call all of dlCEB 
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incorrect forms, yet they are due to the same tendency -^r-^ 
which has affected the English of all periods, and to 
which is mainly due the change from a highly inflected 
language in Old English times to the analytic, or slightly 
inflected form of modem times, 

306. Instead of the name analogy for this regularizii 
tendency of the human mind, the less accurate term false 
analogy has been often used. This name, however, is 

l.due t<y a mistaken conception of the phenomena to which 
it applies, and especially to a confusion of the tendency 
itself with certain results of the tendency. Thus the child's 
gooder is an incorrect form because good usage has never 
justified it ; but the analogical tendency, to which such 
forms as gooder are due, has produced in the history of the 
speech a multitude of similar forms which have become 
fully established. The tendency, therefore, is not to be 
regarded as false in any sense, although the effects of 
it may not always receive the sanction of good usage. 
This will be clearer from a discussion of analogy in its 
relation to our English speech. 

307. Analogy as a force in the development of language 1 
depends upon the fact, that the mind takes cognizance 
of the word in a different way from what it does of the 
individual sounds. The word does not enter into conscious- 
ness at aU in ordinary language processes, but it stiU 
exists as a separate entity, the sign of a particular idea. 
It may also, as a unit of thought, enter into various 
syntactical relations. Owing to this, words may have 
thought relations quite impossible to individual sounds^ 
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■ fonns certain groups, acandiDg 
s knre 5iiDilaiit3r in form or ase. For isstance, the 
d farms i^ — ^«fj — ^'-f) MUM — man's — men — m*'s 
s of inflected groups, the individu^ of whkh 
ne asodued togetber because of Uke steins at the 
bans of the grot^js. In a smilar manner all the forms 
of A sii^fc verb, or of an inflected adjective as in L^dn « 
German, would fonn similar inflected groups. Other 
gtoDps are also formed, as of all words inflected X\Ve,ief- 
i«ja, and aD like mai — meii. So all weak or regnlarvnfa^ 
heoase of similai inflection, form a class by themselves, 
jod all stttHig, or irregular verbs another class. The verb 
also, with its more numerous forms, may present su^ 
nuDOC groups as the forms of the present tense, lovt—lttit, 
beside the forms of the past tense, as ioved, swore. 

308. The preceding examples are all of groups depend- 
, ing on similarity of form. But words are also associated 
together as they perform similar functions in the expression 
of thought For example, all nouns, all verbs, all adjectives 
as expressing objects, actions, and qualities, form separJte 
groups. All nominatives, especially when they have different 
forms as in English pronouns, may form a group separate 
from all accusatives or objectives ; or all plurals in s may be 
classed together. So all past tenses of regular verbs, as 
distinct from all present tenses, form a group by themselves. 
In all these cases it will be seen the grouping depends on 
likeness of function or use. 
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iBer groups being regarded as irregular. Thus we now 
think of the weak verbs in English as regular, although they 
are all derivative verbs and hence of later formation 
than the strong verb. Moreover, as regularity is always % 
associated in the mind with the larger groups, the desire for 
regularity, or the analogical tendency, is constantly influenc- 
ing words of the smaller groups, and if not restrained would 
eventually make them all conform to one type. For example, 
the regular verbs as we call them in English, have won over 
a considerable number of the strong, or irregular verbs in the 
course of our language development. Yet it should be said 
that the idea of regularity depends not on numbers atone. A 
small group, because of the frequency with which its mem- 
bers are used, may attract to itself some wordS"of a larger 
group. Thus while the weak verbs have usually influenced 
the strong, considerably diminishing the number of the 
latter, in one or two cases verbs which were weak, as dig, 
wear, have assumed strong forms as dug, wore. 

I 

310. Analogy has been a particularly powerfiil force in \J 

English. By it many words and classes of words have been 
iriously modified in form, while many new words have been 
made under its influence. Indeed, this regularizing tendency 
may be said to characterize the whole Teutonic family, 
although it is by no means peculiar to one language or to 
one time. Among the Teutonic languages the analogical 
tendency has been stronger in the Low German, than in the 
High German dialects, and English shows, perhaps even 
more than the other Low German tongues, the strength of 
mportanC factor in language changes. In discussinj 



analogy in English we shall here consider its influence fitst 
in relation to individual words, next as to infections asd 
syntax. 

Analogy affecting Pkehxes and Suffixes. 

311. One of the commonest illustrations of analogy in 
English is seen in the eKtension of a frequently used safe 
to words of which it was not originally a part. Take ibr 
example the suffix -ly, the common adverbial ending in 
Modem English. The form from which this is derived wi 
frequently used in Old English, but there were other ad- 
verbial endings almost equally common. Gradually, how- 
ever, the latter lost their force and the more distinctiw 
ending -ly took their place, until it has now almost supplanttJ 
every other adverbial form. .A. good example of a word even 
now in the process of change is the adverb first, which 
under the influence of secondly, thirdly, and others of the 
series, constantly tends to h^caxnt firstly. 

313. The extent to which the influence of a common 
suffix may be carried is seen from the fact that -ly, which 
properly belongs only to Teutonic words, has been added 
to words from the French, as certainly, verily, me^lfyi 
honestly. The suffix -dom is strictly a Teutonic form »1». 
yet it has been added not only to words of Teutonic origin, 
but also to foreign words, as dukedom, Christendom. The 
same is true of -ship, which is applied with freedom to worfs 
from all sources, while the use of -less, -ness, -y has also b«o 
extended by analogy. Nor have Teutonic suffixes ilon* 
been influenced by the analogical tendency. Several French 




ixes have been added to roots of Teutonic origin, as & 
instance in the words lovable, i 

313. Not only may a suffix be extended in its u 
may even replace another suffix. For instance, the ending 
-ing belonged originally Co nouns only, but later it displaced 
the participial suffix -ende as in fishing, loving. One of 
the commonest English suffixes for adjectives is -y < OE. -ig, 
as in holy < kalig. This has replaced the French suffix -)/ 
in tardy, jolly <0Y. tardif,jolif, while it has been added to 
contrary < OF. contraire. The same suffix hasapparently re- 
placed O^.-iht in thorny <Somiltt. It also seems to occur 
in handiwork, where however the (-syllable is really due 
to OE. ge- in /land-geweorc. In a similar way the Old 
French suffix -age has modified the original ending of the 
words sausage, cabbage < OF. saudsse, cabiis {eabuce). 
So also the Old French suffix -ard, as in mustard, bastard, 
has modified the suffixes in gizsard< OF. gezier, custard< 
OF. eroustade, dotard < OF. doter. Another example of a 
similar modification of a suffix is seen in righteous < OE. 
rihtufis 'rightwise,' where the last part of the word has 
been influenced by the comman suffix -ous. 

314. Il is clear from all illustrations of analogy so far J 
given that the unaccented part of a word is peculiarly 
liable to this influence. This is shown also by the changes 
iliat have taken place in English prefixes. The EngUsh 
prefix a-, as in arise, abide, affright is original, but it hasj 
been added by analogy in many words s 
This same a~ has also modified many unlike prefixes i 

I by the following examples. English a- is deriveq 
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from OE. of- in adtnun; from OE. on- in away<otlW^* 

afoot < on foU: from OE. fl«i/- in a/ong < ait/iittig ; ftvC^ 
OE. gn- in aware <ge-'war, afford <. ge-forSian : and to 
the OE. preposition (b/ in ado < at do: atone < at one. T "■ 
has also influenced the OF, en- in anoint<OF. 
The prefix oi/- is a modification of a- in ad/udge < 0^^-- 
ii;'iff<r, perhaps also in advance, adventure < avance, am- 
ture, the original forms. The French prefix re- has beci 
added to English new making the hybrid renew, and French^ 
de- has been made a part of defile, the original Englisl* 
word being found in Shakespeare's " For Banquo's issue 
have \ filed lay mind." — Macb. Ill, i, 65. 



Folk- Etymology. 

315. One of the most interesting exemplifications rf 
the analogical influence on individual words is that wKdi 
is called folk-etymology. This name is applied to a popuiu 
transformation of a word not understood, so that it seems 
to have some relation to a well-known word or wonli 
For example, wormwood has really no connection either 
with wortn or wood, but has been made over from OE- 
werrnod, that it may bear an analogy in form to well-known 
words, and thus convey to the popular mind a meaning 
the original did not possess. This form of the analo^cal 
influence has produced no inconsiderable changes in the 
vocabulary of the language, while it is still continually 
affecting words among the common people. 

316, A common form of folk-etymology is that by which 
a new singular form has been made from a noun which, 
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Kigh siogulaTj was supposed to be plural because of a -. 
final -J that was regarded as a plural sign. For instance, 
the word cherry is from Old French cerise, cherise. The 
latter becarne ME. eheris, and then by mistaken association 
with plurals in -s the new singular was formed. The same 
is true of the plant name fiea, the form pease being the 
true singular in the older speech. Skerry, a kind of wine 
named from the Spanish town Xeres, came into English 
in the form sherris which is the only form in Shakespeare, 
(cf. 2 Hen. IV, IV, 3, iii). The new singular has there- 
fore been formed since Shakespeare's time. These examples 
of borrowed words are paralleled by some from the native 
speech. For example, riddle, burial, are from OE. radels, 
birgels, and they originally retained final -s in the singular. 
Later the present forms came into existence in speech, 
the earlier forms with -s being retained only in the plural. 
Besides we have many dialect words with analogical singu- 
lars, some of which belong to dialect literature, as shay < 
chaise; Chinee < Chinese; Portuguee < Portuguese. Words 
originally singular but ending in -s are sometimes associated 
with plurals without however forming new singulars. Such 
are alms, eaves which have had a final -s since Old English 
times, and riclus from Old French richesse. In older 
English, as of the Bible, it was possible to speak of 'an 
alms^ but the syntax of these words now shows that they 
are all plural. No doubt the reason why singulars have 
not been formed is that each of these words is thought of 
as collective in sense. 

317. Sometimes only part of a word is transformed 
by folk-etymology. An example is bridegroom, in which 
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OE. pima ' man,' has becoroc grv^m by assodatioD wiiti 
gracm '20 attendant.' Acorn has been transformed bv 
association irith com, for it should rather be aeem < a:m. 
Tt/xwuse, plural litmue, has been loflitenced by mnvsc, 
mice, tfae ongioal ending -mase ' small bird ' haviog lost is 
iDcaimig to the Eolk-mind. Other examples of fbl)l- 
etynit^ogy are frontispiece < OF. fronti-spice, which ha 
Dolbing to do with piece; ca'useway<OY. caufie, Fr. 
chauiiee; penthouse <0¥. apen/is: piciax <0T. picUi: 
and many othen might be given. In some cases boili 
parts of the word have been transformed, although tiiis is 
not so common as other forms of folk-etymology. .\ god 
example occurs id the dialect word sparrow-grass fo 
asparagus. The English sailors are said to have called 
the man-of-war BeUerophon the bully -ruffian. ShakespOK 
makes Mbtress Quickly transform homicide into keney-siei- 
In fact many of the witticisms of Smollett's Winifred Jenkins, 
Sheridan's Mts. Malaprop, Hood's Mis. Ramsbotham, ind 
ShiUaber's Mrs. Partington are based on this conunoo 
tendency in language.' 

Inflectional Levelling by Analogv. 

318. In the two sub-divisions preceding we have «*" 
sidered analogical changes due mainly to likeness of fM" 
with little regard to use. Only in the case of the adrerbiil 
sufEx 'ly can there be said to be special likeness of fiinctio"- 
In the changes that are to be considered under inflection 
and syntax a new element, the likeness of function or uK. 

> See the Dietianary nf /■oli-Efymelogy, by A. S. Palmer. 



be considered. Under this new factor words assume 
r forms, not so much through general likeness to other 
'ds of similar character, as because the special changes 

they undergo range them with words, or groups of 

performing the same function in the 



Noun Inflections. — Analogy in English noun in-ii 

itions has had two important effects ; it has reduced the 

nber of declensions, and the number of case forms. 

Old English there were five declensions of nouns, not 

speak of certain minor ones. But even in the Old 

glish period one of these declensions, by attracting 

itself words from the others, had become by far 

■Strongest. The same tendency continued through 

iddle English period, until Modem English has m the 

L but one declension for nouns. ' To illustrate the 

! by a specific example, the OE. word boc ' book ' 

1 plural iiec, which should now be *ieek just as the 

1 oifoot 'vi feet. But by the influence of the larger 

I of words with s plurals, the analogical form books 

S into use and the older form has disappeared. In 

ir words, book by analogy has separated itself from the 

lall group inflected like Jool^eet and united with the 

ger group inflected like hook — hooks. 

1 similar way analogy has been an important 

n diminishing the number of case forms in English. 

I Engbsh declension, which is at the basis of the 

ing one in Modern English, had three different c 

I for the singular and the plural. This makes 

in all for each noun. By reason of more 



i 
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freqacnt ose, faowerer, some of these gained upon ck 
others, antil the sU forms were reduced to two in spoken 
English as hey — boys, although from the last we make two 
other fonns in wridng by the use of the apostrophe, as 

3ai. Adjecttve Inflection. — The same analogical in- 
flaence has affected the original inflection of adjectives, 
as also comparison, which may be considered a sort ui 
■ inflectional form. The twofold declension of adjectives 
I has already been mentioned as a characteristic of Teutooic, 
S 33- The influence of analogy has gradually broken 
down this variety of forms in English, so that now the 
adjective has but one form for all genders, cases, and num- 
beis. Exception must of course be made of a few adjectiiw 
which have acquired the inflection of ootins when vs/A 
sabstantively as others, betters, commons. To a lesser exteal 
analogy has influenced the comparison of adjectives. The 
adjective strong had in Old English the comparative awl 
superlative strenger, strengesi, by mutation of the pesitive. 
Several other adjectives had similar forms. But mutation 
in comparative and superlative forms was not comtDOT 
even in Old English, and the few examples of it have bee" 
brought into harmony with the common form of compatisw 
without mutation. An exception might seem to occur w 
elder, eldest beside older, oldest, but in reality elder, lUnl 
are not used to express comparison, but are employ^' 
only as adjectives. 

333. Verbal iNFLEcnoN. — The changes that have b**" 
produced in verbs by analogy are even more nutDef"* 
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lan those in nouns and adjectives, no doubt because of 
le larger number of forms upon which the analogical 
ifluence could exert itself. Even in Old English, the 
eak verbs illustrated by love — laved were far more numer- 
js than the strong verbs like sing—sang — sung. 
!sult was that there has been a constant tendency to] 
lake the strong verbs correspond to the weak, many' 
isuming weak forms. Verbs entering the language from 
ireigo sources have also been attracted to this larger class, 
id have almost invariably become weak. Moreover the 
iflectional forms have been greatly reduced in number 
nee Old English limes, so that the weak, or regular verb 
ow appears in but four forms loiie — loves — loved — loving, 
ich forms as lovest—lovedst being obsolete In speech 
nd prose. The strong verb has also suffered in another 
'ay. Originally it had in its preterit, or past tense, two 
arms with different root vowels due to gradation. These 
lave been reduced, to one form in Modem English, 
omelimes the original singular, sometimes the plural, so 
lat the four principal parts of the Old English strong verb 
sve become three in Modem English. This simplification 
Is no doubt aided by the fact that the weak verb had 
It three forms. Other examples of analogy in verbal 
Elections might easily be given, but they belong more 
operly to the special discussion of the verb which is 
Served for a later chapter. 

Syntactical Analogy, 
p. Analogy may also affect the syntax of a language. 
shed usage in speech shows certain combinations I 
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tH voids, as subfect + predicale, singulai subject + angiilii 
ytAf tmisilire verb + object, which form prevailing lypcs' 
^ HBlogjr of these, comtHiiaiJons which did Dot origiiull)' 
coofofm to than ba.ve been variously modified. Thus in 
Fjiglicli, the prepositional phrase ^+ accusative has <lu- 
{^iced the old genitive in many cases. la a similar w^J 
the phrase to + accusative has replaced the older indicecl 
object, the dative without a preposition. The Shakes- 
pearean " I'n be/riemJs with thee " ( z Hen. IV, II, 4, jii 
seems to have been influenced by such expressions as w'i' 
bt friends. So also " These kind of knaves " {Lear, 11, J. 
107) has been influenced by the expression these kunti 
and similar uses of these. A good example of a syntK- 
deal combination even now establishing itself is the ad- 
verb between ju and ihe infinitive, as to tightly Ju^- 
Historically this is inaccurate, but under the inliuence of 
the common emphatic l>'pe adverb + verb, the adverb 
is frequently placed after the sign of the intinitive, some- 
times even by the best writers. 

334, It is impossible in a short chapter to make 819 ' 
exhaustive treatment of analogy in English. But some 
idea has already been given of how powerful a force Jl is 
in the development of language. In connection with it the 
question naturally arises, "Under what circumstances is 
the analogical tendency most active ? " It is clear that, 
' if unrestrained, analogy would soon establish absolute 
uniformity in speech, obliterating all irregularities in forms 
and syntax. But the regularizing tendency on the othet 

1 Kellner, Hutoricai Outhnu of EnglUk ^atitx 
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id is constantly coming into conflict with long established X 
ge, so that analogical forms cannot immediately establish 
mselves and perhaps never succeed in doing so at all. 
other words analogy is constantly kept in check by what 
call good usage, or correct speech, a particularly strong 
tor in a critical age like the present. It follows, there- 
s, that analogy is more active in periods when usage 
lot so influential a factor as at present. Such periods 
'e occurred in the past, especially in Middle English 
les when English was deposed from its position as the 
rary language of England. Hence the great number 
analogical changes both in forms and S3mtax taking place 
the Middle English period. Another period in which 
logy was especially active is the Elizabethan, so that 
Shakespeare and other writers^ of the time occur a 
Ititude of analogical forms. Some of these will be cited 
;after in the chapters on inflections. 
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INFLECTIONS. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IHFLXCTKUIAL LEVELLIVG IV SVGUSH. 

325. Oar Modem English is caDed an analytic, or vsi^' 
fleeted tongue. That is, present English does not icH 
on inflectional forms for expressing the various rdatiof^ 
existing between nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and vot^^ 
but either on a certain position in the sentence or <^ 
certain auxiliary words, as prepositions and auxiliary vciU^ 
But the Indo-European £Eunily is characterized by^woic^ 
of the inflectional t\*pe and all members of the fiuni^' 
partake of this characteristic. The apparent inconsis^^ 
ency is explained when we know that every laogoa^^ 
belonging to the Indo-European family was in its oU^^ 
stages highly inflected, and only in later times is the tC^ 
flectional character more or less completely lost in 
members of the group, as in English, Danish, French, 
others. Moreover English has not wholly lost the 11 
tional type, although the losses are more numerous 
in some other members of the Teutonic group. For 
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etaio case forms in the pronoun and one well marked 
the genitive or possessive in nouns. In the verb also 

U have some inflectional forms, while others are pre- 

. in the older language of poetry. 

, To the question " In what way has English be- 
an analytic tongue," it may be answered that there 
Ken a gradual levelling of inflectional forms for cen- 
under the influence of phonetic changes aflecting 
eased syllables, § 240, and of analogy, § 318. This . 
, too, is by no means peculiar to English. Other 
;es have undergone the same change, as for example 
French, although present French spelling still retains 
irons evidences of the older inflectional character. 
Teutonic branch, nearly all members of the Low 
group have suR'ered similar losses, while Danish 
Swedish are likewise analytic at the present time, 
is the change in English one that has taken place in 
Hn times, and^ue tojcauses peculiar to modem life. 
:hange has been going on in all members of the Indo- 
pean family from the earliest establishment of ttie 
:tional system. This may be seen by comparing 
\) the inflectional forms of primitive Indo-European 
those of the derived languages. 

The primitive Indo-European had eight cases fof 
I, pronouns, and adjectives, each distinguished by a. 
b1 ending. Sanskrit still retained these eight cases, 
nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, 
ttve, locative, and vocative, the names of which suf- 
Wly indicate their use. But even in the classicai 
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\ the ImDn^ process had begun, Latin bnicj 
six, (^eefc bol five cases. This change came about by nw 
or more cases tosii^ their distinctii-e endings and so ippeat- 
ing in one fonn, altfaoi^ retaining the meaning and ">: 
of the on^nal cases. Thus the genitive in Greek repie- 
senis both the genitive and ablative of the primitive speecb, 
while HoK dxtive combines the uses of the older ikiive, 
iastntmental x&d locative. Id Latin the instrumental and 
abladve of the ptimitiye speech are merged in one, ihc 
ablattiv. The locatit-e, on the other hand, has fallen i° 
wifa the dative of the first and third declensions, and will' 
the genitive of the second declension, while its fiuKUon 
is performed many times by the ablative. 

1. There were in primitive Indo-European three mtB- 
bets, the singular, dual, and plural, each carried thtoUf' 
notm, pronoun, adjective, and verb forms. These wo* 
preserved in Sanskrit and Greek but the dual does offi 
occur in Latin. 

3. The declensions of the primitive speech were niiniU* 
ous, the number being variously given by different scholu'' 
Some idea of them may be gained, however, by obsetving 
that Whitney assigns to Sanskrit four vowel and one conW- 
nant declension, the last of which contains manyvarietio 
of stems. Greek and Latin reduced these decleuiou 
somewhat, but the consonant stems were still nuoterOiB 
and they may be divided into many classes. 

4. The primitive Indo-European had a complicated ui 
multiform verbal system. There were numerous classes at 
verbs, each having active, middle, and passive vc 
subjunctive and optative moods ; imperfect, aorist, 
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\ tenses, with the dual number distinct in all as hien- 
I above. Both Sanskrit and Greek preserved this 
»ted system in most of its details. But Latin had 
the aorist tense, and the middle voice except as it 
preserved in deponent verbs. As in the case of nouns, 
1 had no dual number in its verbal system. 

The oldest historical form of Teutonic, the Gothic,,; 
i some greater modifications of the Indo-Ewropean 
ttl than the classical languages. Yet Gothic possesses 
y forms not found in the other Teutonic languages. 
Vncample it retains the vocative singular in nouns 
Kiarate from the nominative, thus preserving the 
rnumber of cases as the Greek. Gothic also retains 
ISual number in pronoun and verb, although not 
le noun. In Gothic, as generally in Teutonic, the 
onant stems are mainly those in -an (weak nouns, 
M), with a few anomalous ones, showing in this a 

Bimplification compared with the classical tongues. 

yerbal system Gothic still keeps some forms of the 
voice, but it has reduced the tenses to two, a present 

past, having lost the imperfect, aorist, and future. 

For the West Germanic tongues the simplification 
greater. The extent to which these changes have 
lay be best illustrated for our purpose by the oldest 
r our own speech. Old English has lost the sepa- 
ttn of the vocative singular in nouns, a form still 
{n Gothic. This reduces the number of cases to 
all nouns, the dative and instrumental having 
forms only in one or two anomalous nouns, in 
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live and relative proBon<fr % 
id accusarive are always iB^t 1 
le singular, the cases of mO^ 



I adjectives, and in demoDStrative 
As the nominative, vocative, and 
ID the plural and usually in the singular, the cases 
nouns are further reduced to three. Old Engli^ has O" 
doal number except in personal pronouns, and the da* 
forms of these are seldom used. Even when used the? 
occur with plural verb forms, so that except in meaning 
they have no dual significance. The tendency to level ibc 
complicated inflectional system of the Indo-European is 
also seen in the Old English noun declensions. Nomiiullir 
there are, besides the weak or consonant stems, foc« 
declensions of nouns, classified according to stems as ll»' 
^, a, i, and k declensions.' Practically, however, thes^ 
are reduced, to two, there being the merest handful of ^ 
stems, and the majority of the i stems having taken tim 
declension of the o and a stems. Old English has jte*' 
lost all passive forms except in the case of one verb. 

339. The levelling tendency, so evident when we compw* 
Old English with Gothic and floihic with Indo-Eutoptff*^ 
has been carried still further since Old English dw*- 
Particularly strong were the levelling tendencies dming tl»e 
1 Middle English period. Indeed this was the time when 
the older inflections were so thoroughly broken down ita' 
I only a semblance of the original system remained. Sti" 
1 other, though less numerous changes occurred in the V^l 
modem period, leaving English of to-day with slif^' 
evidences of the inflectional type originally so impottJiB 
a feature. From this we may see that when Engliit> '' 
called an uninflected tongue, we only mean it has canid 

'See Ihe Sievets-Cook Grtmaiitr of Old Eitgliik. } ajs ff- 
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i a process of inflectional levelling, common 
nbers of the Indo-European family, and especially 
racteristic of Teutonic. This process has gone so far 
English that few remnants of a once complicated system 
found in the modem speech. But since these changes 
We been going on from the earliest times, the impression 
ihst they have taken place since our English ancestors 
citne lo Britain is inaccurate and misleading. 

33«' Equally, misleading is the impression, that the 
Ircaldng down of inflectional forms has been directly 
vE"^ to| the influence of foreign languages with which 
Ei^elish has come in contact, especially Norman French, 
^ ^'hich this levelling is often attributed. The loss of 
inflectional forms has occurred in other members of the 
^^''^r German group where there has been slight influence 
frorn without, notably the Swedish, the Danish, and the 
^'^tch. "Moreover inflectional levelling had begun in Old ',-'' 
'''^glish times. In late Old English it proceeded more 
'^Pidly, while in early Middle English the language was 
^Sliming its modern form, even in those localities least 
effected by foreign influences. The language of Orm in 
tne twelfth century, which shows almost no French influence ^L 
in vocabulary, is nearly as in flection! ess as the language of P^ 
Chaucer two centurifes later, which shows many French 
words in use. Moreover it is improbable, if not impossible, 
that the gradual introduction of words from the French 
^^Muld have influenced inflectional forms to any considerable 
^^■tent. This must be conclusive from what has already I 

^^Bn said of the relations of English and French in the J 



Norman peiiod. Besides in the study of a language it ^ 
not safe to admit direct influence from without, nxepl 
when it is impossible to explain the facts by nstuisl 
development from within. 

331, We have already shown by a comparison of Indo- 

■ European and the derived languages that the levelling 

T tendency is a natural one, common to all memben o^ 

the group, and especially to Teutonic. Remembtnng 

this, we may easily discover the reason why the loss 

of inflections was greatly accelerated in the Middle Eog- 

1 lish period. When Old English ceased to be a standild 

speech, that is an official and literary language, msnu- 

scripts of all kinds were written in the dialect nost 

' familiar to scribe or composer. This absence of- a stand«<l 

speech removed the check upon almost indiscrimini'' 

levelling. Levelling was accelerated also by the (act lh»t 

I it was going on not in one locality but in many, so th*' 

f part of the inflections were obliterated in one, part in 

another place. When a standard speech was later stt 

'' up, the inflectional forms left by this many-sided levelling 

' were few in number, and very different from those of the 

" I earlier time. The eflect of foreign tongues, especiall|f 

'French, was in preventing the establishment of a standfud 

speech, rather than in directly breaking down the inflectionii 

system of the native tongue. For it was only necessaij 

to remove the check of standard usage to bring about all, 

or most of the changes taking place in the Middle English 

period. This will be clear from what has already beifl 

said in the chapter on Analogy. 



'FLECTIONAL LEVELLING IN ENGLISH Z8S 

^a. In what has been said above the answer has 
^^ally been given to the question, whether any of the 
slish inflections have been borrowed from French or other 



foi 



'^^ign sources. For although borrowing of inflections has 



"^eu asserted for English, the assertion has never been 
^^tisfactorily supported, and we may well fall back upon 
*he principle already laid down that foreign influence is 
to be assumed only when nothing within the language 
^11 account for the fact in question. Moreover inflections i 
9.re so unobtrusive a part of speech, so closely associated ■ 
Mvith syntactical relations of the language to which they'. 
belong, that borrowing of them as distinct from words 
with which they are associated is in the highest degree > 
improbable. It is true that inflections may sometimes be 
borrowed along with words to which they belong, as final 
J of the last word in the expression knights templars. 
But in such cases it is far more natural to suppose that 
the expression was borrowed as a whole, rather than 
that the -s of the French adjective has been used as a bor- 
rowed inflection. It is far different when we assume, as in 
§ 447, that -s of the verbal third singular has come rather 
from Northern English than from Midland. For in this 
case we must suppose that the same word, as make, was used 
for a time in the two forms maketh, makes, side by 
side, until finally the form ivith -s came to be preferred 
to the form with -efh. But in the case of the borrowing 
of an inflectional form we imply that the inflectional ending 
yas not only borrowed along with words or expressions but 
lat it was added to native words, becoming the predominant 
In this sense, as said above, there has been 




leen no J 
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pnal borrowing in English. Borrowing of inflec- 

. endings must be separated from the adoption of 

- formative sufRxes, as Frencli -ess, which have a moTe 

distinctive meaning of their own, and hence have often 

been attached to native words. 

333- In considering the changes talcing place in the 
inflections of our English speech, it must be remembered 
that they were brought about in the most gradual manner. 
As said before, there is no sharp dividing line between (he 
language forms of different periods. Nevertheless it irill 
be convenient to use the three divisions of our language 
history already mentioned and consider the inflection* 
[ in relation to them. We may thus follow Sweet in calling 
■' Old English the period of full inflections. Middle English 
the period of levelled inflections, and Modem English ihe 
period of lost inflections. The Middle English period 
is thus particularly important, and we shall consider more in 
detail the changes belonging in the main ■ to this time. 
Still it must be borne in mind that inflectional levelling 
began in Old English and that it continued into the 
modem period. 

General Inflectional Chances from Old to 
Modern English. 

334. The inflectional levelling incident to English in the 
course of its history, is often represented as wholly hap- 
hazard and incapable of systematic treatment. But thii 
proceeds from a mistaken view of language and a miscon- 
ception of the alterations it may undergo. In reality few 
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changes in language are of the haphazard sort, and wc 
""sy therefore expect to find, in the inflectional levelling 
'^^ English, certain changes common to all forms and 
^Pable of careful and systematic statement. These changes 
^^tUiot be set down with chronological exactness, partly, 
'because there was no standard language in which alterations 
'^ay be traced with ease, partly because changes were 
6oing on in some dialects more rapidly than in others. 
*^U1 we may still attempt to place in approximate order of 
'ime the inflectional changes which apply with regularity 
'a more than one class of words, leaving all points of less 
general application to be taken up in the special chapters 
On nouns, adjectives, verbs, and other inflectional forms. 
As in other parts of the history of English we are dealing 
especially with the dialect from which literary English has 
sprung, that called Mercian in Old English and Midland 
in Middle English. 

335- 0"^ of the earliest general changes in inflections was 

the weakening of final m lo n in the dative plural of nouns," 
and the dative singular and plural of the strong adjective. 
This change was completed before the close of the Old 
Ei^lish period, since even in late West Saxon the ending 
■urn of the cases cited above had become -un {on, an).' It 
is possible this weakening was brought about by analogy of 
the many inflectional forms in 'an. Unaffected by the 
weakening here mentioned was the final m, not urn, of pro- 
noun forms, as for example A/wi, whom, although them 
mctimes became fken, as in the ME. expression far then 
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•mes 'for the nooce,' $ 392. One w-ori, tiac 



to hzre rrs i tiird the change, doobdess 
cooisuD adrerb it wss no kioger awrwUtrii vidk 



336- Of more wide irjf hing mportmce vs the ^oiKi 
vcakesiog thatt took pbce. Tlj ilii , 1 11 ii mum i i liiif f 
or M became e^ a change afisctiog the cases of wim i wk 
af^ectireSy the infinafve and preterms of vcriXy miL otks 
maccenied s]rQabies with these towcIl For miiiM|^ ik 
noon endings a^ ir, <zjy i7« became e^ es^ em. At tibe sne 
time the -»« (^«, «jc) <0£. -jrOTmeociaDed inthe bsEpBr 
became -^v, tiias ass t 'wi a tin g itself wiih a^a -^ 
Ai^ectiTe mdings were afiiected as those of: 



TheTexbol mdmgs altered bf thisTovel weakeaiagweR-'i 
of die innnitire, -^ of the present pteaL and -^«, -«ir«. -" 

of the preterit tense. In adverbs soch ending as -ica cfOL 
kindan ' behind,' la^tun ' eastern.' and others, also becxx 
-em. No les widely extended were me changes of iot ' 
and M in adjectives and Tcrbs as well as in hoqbs. T^ 
important rowel weakening was completed in eazir ^biSc 

337. Another important change coDcems die Oti Ea^es 
distinction of king and short stems. In Okl Fr^gfidn^ saes» 
containing a k>ng rowel or a short rowel foOowed bf t^ 
consooanis were called k>ng stems, and aH ochea iha^ 
iTfn< The disrincdon is important for O^ FngfiA js t 
explains certain indectional diferenzes. But bf the iBag^ 
ening and shortening of vowels that took pUce in IfiiiiB 
Fj^gftsh times, $ 235, the original distinctioa of lo^g J*' 




stems was obliterated. As a result, inflectional difTei 

IS originally belonging to these two classes of words 

not be kept up, and the two varieties of inflection 

e one. One of the principal effects of this change 

"^ in destroying the value of final ^ as an inflectional end- 

1g in the singular. When this was accomplished, long and 

hart stems alike often assumed an inorganic final e, while 

liort stems with e sometimes lost that letter. Such forms 

•E. wi/ ' wife,' £5/ ' coal,' Ao/ ' hole ' became ME. wi/a, cot 

tU. It should be said, however, that the loss of di 

1 between original long and short stems was not the only 

developing inorganic final e, although it was a sig- 

influence in this direction. The addition of this 

c final e not only obscured the old distinction 

ong and short stems both in nouns and adjectives, but it 

led to obliterate the distinctive endings of the accusative 

dative, so that these two case forms were more easily 

iced to one. 



38. A fourth change in Middle English times was the 

B^ing down of the Old English grammatical gender. In ' 

lid English, as in the Indo-European languages generally, 

ender rested upon grammatical rather than on natural 

rounds. Thus OE. wi/ ' wife ' was neuter, as is German 

the cognate word, at the present time. So OE. a'M 

' was neuter, as is German AVm/ to-day. Familiar 

iples also are OE. sunne ' sun ' which was feminine, and 

mdna ' moon ' which was masculine-r-^Vith the loss of 

ional distinctions during Middle EngBslipand mainly 

to that loss, the grammatical gender of Old English .■ 



ile_ 
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wts replaced by natural gender. The fiist words to give ap 
ibe cMet disdnctioii were such original neuters as mfi, 
which assumed natural gender very early. Later, but a 
I eariy as (he thirteeoih ceptury. the. whole system, of gtain- 
I muica] gender broke down, and was replaced by the modem 
use. Such words as sun and mi/on of course have geadei 
t penonificadon, but the gender of these two words is 
petsooiScatioD b the reverse of what it was in Old Englisb, 
probably through classical or Romance influence. 

339. A fifth general change, coming latef also in Middle 
English times, is the loss of linal n in the inSeedonal forms 
W\ of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, and occasionally ofuninSec- 
tional (I endings in other words. This broke down en- 
tirely the weak declension of nouns and adjectives, and 
liaalty n was also lost in the infinitive and preterit plur^ of 
verbs. The change had largely taken place in nouns and 
adjectives before the time of Chaucer, who also sometinies 
omits final n in the infinitive while usually retaining it in the 
preterit plural. Before the end of Middle English times 
final n had been entirely lost in inflectional endings except 
in a very few nouns where it was retained as a plural 
An example of the latter is ajc^n, which still 
Under the influence of words with an inflectional final n, 
some words in which the n was not inflectional also suffered 
loss. This accounts for such forms as ope for ojvn, misHt- 
toe < OE. misUttan, as also for a, my, thy beside an, mint, 
tkine. 




it only was e a common ending in many inflectional foi 

'in Old and Middle English, but it was also left at the end 
, of many words by the change last mentioned, the loss of 
final n. Final e was pronounced in most words in Midland 
English to the close of the fourteenth century as shown by 
Chaucer's metre. Even in the poetry of the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, however, this final vowel was regu- 
larly elided before a word beginning with a vowel 
though it was usually preserved before a consonant. But by 
the begiiming of the Modern English period final f 
been almost wholly lost,' although still preserved in 
spelling of many words. 

, The last change to be noticed is the syncopation of 
B certain endings, -ts of the genitive singular, the plural 
, and the third singular present of verbs, -ed 
of the preterit and perfect participle, and -en of tjie per- 
fect participle of certain strong verbs. The syncopation 
first look place in stems ending in a vowel or r, and in the 
second syllable from the accent. Examples of the first are 
shoes, cried; of the second borne, sworn; of the third /»n- 
ished. This change began in Middle English times as 
shown by 'Chaucer's verse, where occasional genitives or 
plurals in -s instead of -es occur, while there are also such 
forms as 6orn, borne, sworn beside boren, sworen. In 
other cases e was not syncopated till late Middle or early 
idem English, The poetry of Spenser and Shakespeare 
-ed pronounced as a separate syllable in 
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Tabs and the genitive in -^^ in some nouns.* This must be 
nlgaided in so eariy a time as an indication of current .pro- 
nonciatian, latbo^ than as poetic license. The sjnicopatioii 
of ^ here noticed has never extended itself to words ending 
in J, s»y(j*), yV"^), /5 O sound), the genitive singular and 
the phinl w^^Hng a separate syllable in such caises. 

542. In addition to these general changes are many affect- 
ipg particular classes of words. One of these, for example, is 
the change by which the -cs of the nominative and accusative 
pfairal of nouns displaced the distinctive endings of the gen- 
itive and dative, so that at present all cases have the same 
ending in the pluraL These special changes, however, 
bekHig rather to the discussion of particular classes of words, 
as nounsy adjectives, and verbs. 

1 Abbott's Skaksptartam Graammutr, \ 489. 




343- The declensions of the Old English noun are divided 
into two large classes, the strong or vowel declension, and 
the weak or consonant declension. The first has nominally 
four subdivisions, the o, 5, i, and u stems. But as pointed 
out in § 328, the a stems are few in number, and many of 
the i stems have taken the declension of the stems. For 
practical purposes therefore, most Old English nouns be- 
longed to the o declension, which included masculines and 
neuters, the a declension including only feminines, and the 
declension of consonant stems including all genders. Be- 
sides these, there were a few anomalous nouns that must be 
considered separately. As stated before also, there were 
two numbers as in English to-day, and three or sometimes 
four case forms, the nominative, vocative, and accusative 
being alike for most nouns, as were also the dative and in- 
strumental. There were, as indicated above, three genders, 
differing from those of Modem English, however, in being 
grammatical rather than natural in their dependence. 

344. The noun inflections of Old English may be fairly 
represented by the following paradigms, the masculine dom 
and the neuters wt>rd 'word,' flif 'cliff' being o 
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steim» and the femiiimes giof * glove/ /u/u Move ' ha%i 
The weak dedensioD is represented by mascnliDe 
ox,' neater ?anr'ear,' and feminine heorie *\isx^ 
Inflectional differences between vwrd and cHfyglofzsA b^ 
are dae to the hct that ward and gid/ are long stems, that 
is, they contain a long vowel or a short vowel followed bf 
two coQSCHiants, while cA/and lufu are short stems. 



N.V. 

a 

DX 



G. 
D.I. 



I. The Strong Declension. 

NeITIKR. FElONQfl. 



dom 
domes 
dome 
ddm 



ddmas 

doma 

domom 



Singmlar, 

word cUf 

wordes difes 

worde dife 

! word clif 



word 
word a 
wordum 



PluraL 

clifu 
clifa 
clifiim 



i glof 

giofe 
glofe 



glofa (e) 
glofa (ena) 
glofum 



lofii 
loft 
lofe 
lofe 



lii£i(e) 

luft(e»*) 

lufiun 



II. The Weak Declension. 
Masculine. Neuter. FemininIi 

Singular, 



N.V. 


oza 


eare 


heorte 


G. 


oxan 


earan 


heortan 


D.I. 


oxan 


earan 


heortan 


A. 


oxan 


eare 


heortan 






PluraL 


• 


N.V.A. 


oxan 


earan 


heortan 


G. 


oxena 


earena 


heortena 


D.I. 


oxum 


earum 


heortom 




THE NOUN 

By the general changes already outlined, 

iiflectional forms were much reduced. First the 

instrumental phiral became -«« {on, an), instead of 

Next, unstressed jj, f, n everywhere became e. This 

1 such forms as lu/u, clifa, glo/a, lufa of the strong 

lion, and oxa, exena, earena, hear ten a of the 

eclension ; besides all forms in -an together with the 

; {on, an) < -vm became -en indiscriminately, and 

minative plural of the masculine -as had its ending' 

d to -es. thus becoming like the genitive singulaj, 

changes tended not only to obliterate inflectional 

K, but to obscure the distinction between long and 

Stems, and to break down the older grammatical 

Moreover, while these phonetic changes were 

analogy was also exerting a powerful influence in 

ming all nouns more and more completely to one tj'pe, 

\he Old English o declension. The most marked 

?as that by which neuters, ferainines, and consonant 

took, in the plural, the -« ending of the masculine, | 

ly less considerable was that levelling, alsordue toj 

r, by which the genitive and dative assumed the -« 
of the nominative, accusative, and vocative, so that 
US became invariable in the plural. 

The full extent of these changps may be seen by a 

jison of the noun inflections in the Ormiiltim^ which 

qjresents the Midland dialect at the end of the twelfth 

or about 1200. By this time all nouns had been 

9 to two inflectional types, as follows : — 

1 Swhse. Das ta 



I 




t is bete taken of gender, since 
d the older grammatical gender at least in Mid- 
bnd En^ish. Tbe onljr difference between these two indrc- 
1 ^rpes is tbe final t in the nominative singular of tht 
In othei respects tbe majority of nouns are ia- 
fiected alike, aiMl the forms are not remarkably diSeitnt 
from those in nsc to-day. The noun inflections in Chaucer, 
wbo represeots in the main late Midland English, are much 
the same as those in the Ormulum written ne^y iiro 
centniies before. The same types of inflection are found 
with amilar endings. But in Chaucer besides the genitive 
singolar and the plural in -«, forms in -J also appeal 
occasionaUy in nouns of type 1, usually in stems endini 
in 2 vowel, sometimes in stems ending in a consonant 
Even when -es b written, the syncopation of ^ is som& 
times shown by the metre. All these changes show ta.\ 
tendency toward the forms which have established them- 
selves in Modem English, 

347. The changes from the noun inflections of Chaticet 
to those of present English may be traced with Ltde 
culty. In late Middle and early Modem English fioa] t oE 
the inflectional ending -es became voiced to 3, except id 
I \ monosyllables as penee, and e of the same ending was synco- 
pated, except after s, s, f(sh), t/Uh) dz{j soiind> 



; 



piece, size, fish, ehurch, age. Besides, final e of inflec- 
tional endings was everywhere dropped, so that declen- 
sions I and II of the Middle English period became one in 
Modern English, In other words the functions of the older x ■ 
nominative, vocative, accusative, dative, and instrumental 
are now discharged by one case form for nouns, while an- 
other case form corresponds to the older genitive. In the 
plural there is but one form for all cases as in Middle Eng- - ^ 
Uah, although by using the apostrophe we make a second . 
Titten form for the genitive plural. As regards spoken 
ms, nouns in Modem English are of three types : those 
gding-in a vowel or voiced consonant, except s, dz, as ^ay, 
those ending in a voiceless consonant as cal; and 
3se ending in s, e,/(j-^), t/{ch), o'SC/sound) as horse, 
ie, fish, ehurch, judge. The first type adds a c sound 
I inflected forms, the second J from older s by unvoicing in 
mtact with a voiceless consonant, j.nd the third e%{iz). 
be written forms of these various types are as follows 



I. II. HI. 



.D. boy 


cat 


hone 


G. boy's 


cat's 


horse's 


.D. boys 


cats 


horses 


G. boys- 


cats' 


horaea' 



348. One manner of writing the genitive case in the 
older literature deserves a word of explanation. Occasion- 
ally in Old and Middle English the possessive pronoun was 
used instead of the genidve of the noun, as OE. Enac his 
cynryn ' Anac his children.' Perhaps under the influence 
fthisuse, the genitive singular -«J was confused with the per- 
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I kis, so that sometimes the Utter was wiittn 
b fatmer. Tlis is fomul as early as Layaraon's Br^ 
1350. It became common io Elizabeths 
I far iDStaiKre by Sef'anus his Fail, the naict 
JaaBoa ^ic In tnc of his plays, and it continued mudi 
htcT. Under the ioAMDce of the use of kis, htr came to be 
laed by ponits after feminine nonns. The absurdity of ihe 
buter far the older genitive is now evident, but the geoiaiil 
eodii^ bas been senoosly explained as from the penonil 
proDOBn farms.' The original confusion was due to tb 
fact that k was bat slightly breathed, and in rapid ffH^ 
hk had DO more force than the syllabic -ts. 

Irkecular Plurals. 
349. So far we have traced, from Old to Modem English, 
the declension of the majority of nouns. There are still to 
be noticed some exceptions to the regularity of these fonnt. 
especially certain irr^ular plurals. It will be seen from ih' 
declension of word, § 344, that long neuters in Old Ei^- 
lish took no ending in the nominative and accusative plural' 
Certain other nouns, as night, montk, winter, also had no 
ending in the same cases. The majority of these assumtd 
the common -es plural in Middle English, but a few remained 
unchanged. In Chaucer there are of the latter sort /eft, ff 
' deer,' hors, nit ' neat ' (cattle), shep ' sheep,' sTi^n ' swine,' 
sometimes thing, yir ' year,' tight, month, winter, pou»i- 
Most of these have become regular in modem times, but 
remain unchanged in the plural in certain stereotyped 
expressions. Sheep, deer are plural as well as 
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•ine, folk are collective plurals. Night is really plural in ^^H 
tnight, fortnight, and found in the English ' a ten pound * 

>te,' A plural of month without ending occurs in 'a 
■elve month' By analogy of such words fish, an old 
asculine, is plural in certain expressions, as 'to catch 
h; while fishes is also used. Besides many nouns of 
easure, whether native or borrowed words, are sometimes 
ed without plural ending after numerals. The word ton 
r example is used instead of its plural tons in such exprcs- 
>ns as ' ten ton of coal.' ^^m 

350. Another class of words with anomalous plurals are ^^^ 
luns ending in/and th, as wife, hath. In allflsuch wordi ^^H 
e final /, th were voiced before a vocalicjading in Old 

id Middle English, but this has regularly remained only 
the plurals of certain words, or occasionally in the genl- 
'e of compounds, as calves-head. Other words have as- 
med new plural forms without voiced / or th by analogy 
the singulars. Words containing short «, u show no 
ange of yj th. As words in iinal_/"and th show changes of 
ese letters in the plurals, we should expect final s to be 
iced also in similar circumstances. This is, however, true 
but one word, house — houses. The change of/ th, here 
dicated originally belonged only to Teutonic words, but 
one French word, heef, the voicing of/ occurs in the 
ural as in native words. 

351. The Old English weak declension has still one , 
presentative in Modem English, the word o.x with its 

ural o.xen. In Middle English en plurals were more V 
paerous, especially in the Southern dialect. In Midland 



ttaerous. 
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b tbey were also more common than to-day, Chauca 
oaag SDcfa fonns as asskeit 'ashes,' pesea 'pease,' hia* 
'boae,* /*«m 'foes,' tten 'bees,' Ajca 'toes,' <)/« 'eja' 
Tliese, boverer, have wholly gone over to the coaunon 
dedemioo of sabsUntives, except for dialectic fomu whid 
oAcB occur. 

353. All die examines of inegolar plurals so far given bt- 
loog to the Old Eagtish strong or weak declensions. Then 
remain a fi;w Doons of certain minor classes in Old Ecglisli. 
The most important of these are the plurals with muiatinn. 
as man — men, f»ot—feet. The Old English declension of 
diese words maj be exemplified by ihe forms of the nuicii- 
liiie.^'foot,* feminine words differing from this batsbghtlf' 



Saranju. Plukai. 



fote.(et 



ifl 



Like fot ' foot ' were declined Aioih, man, woman, and 1 
few other words which have lost the mutated fonns. It 
will be seen from the declension above that mutation wU not 
characteristic of the plural, since it occurred also in the 
dative singular, and was not found in the genitive or daiive 
plural. But by reason of analogy the mutated form of ibe 
nominative, vocative, and accusative came to be regarded 
- as distinctively plural, and all other differences have 
been levelled out. Several Old English feminities also 
retain mutation plurals. These are goon — ^eese, moust— 
mice, louse — licf. The archaic plural kim comes from Old 



^'^glish rp, the mutated form of c« ' cow,' to which has beei 
^Qded the -in{^ne) ending of such a word as oxen. Kint is 
'"^refore a double plural. Here is to be included also 
^''^echis, OE. brec, ME. hreche, from an Old English 
"^igulafiiTOC This word is also a double plural with s in 
^•idition to mutation, although the singular is no longer used. 

353. Some nouns of relationship had in Old English 
'Certain peculiarities of declension, Most of these have 
taken by analogy the forms of the common declension, . 
although they retained certain peculiarities in Middle Eng- 
lish times:; Brethren stili preserves the mutated form of / 
^ mother, while it has also added to its original plural 
the -en ending of the old weak declension. It is therefore 
a double plural like kine, but it has been replaced, except 
in formal address or in poetry, by the new formation 
brothers. In Chaucer there are also the forms daughtren, 
■susiren ' sisters,' the last of which is preserved in dialects 
to-day. Like the double plural brethren is children, 
xrhich added -en afler the plural ehildru, stili kept in dialectal 
ehilder, had lost its plural significance. Sometimes two 
plurals for the same word exist side by side, but with 
slightly different use. Already brethren — brothers, kine — 
cows have been mentioned. The words die, penny have 
as plurals both dice and dies, pence and pennies, with some- 
what different meaning. 



\ 



Borrowed Words. 
354, Loan words entering the language in Old, Middle, ^ . , 
early Modern English usually assumed the inflection of 
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English they were also more common than to-day, Chaucet 
using such forms as assken ' ashes,' pesen ' pease,' hsrr* 
'hose,' foon 'foes,' ie^n 'bees,' tooit 'toes,' eyen 'eyes.* 
These, however, have wholly gone over to the commoTi 
declension of substantives, except for dialectic forms whict^ 
often occur. 

35a. All the examples of irregular plurals so far given be- 
long to the Old English strong or weak declensions. Ther* 
remain a few nouns of certain minor classes in Old Englist^' 
l-j The most important of these are the plurals with mutatioin, 
as man— men, foof—feet. The Old English declension ^^ 
these words may be exemplified by the forms of the masc"*^ 
line ^/ 'foot,' feminine words differing from this but slight^S-?- 



SlNCUtAR. 

N.V.A. tot 



Plural. 
N.V.A. fa 



I. 



fote, fet 



Like Jot ' foot ' were declined to^M, man, woman, and i 
few other words which have lost the mutated forms. It 
will be seen from the declension above that mutation was not 
characteristic of the plural, since it occurred also in the 
dative singular, and was not found in the genitive or dalivc 
plural. But by reason of analogy the mutated form of the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative came to be regardd 
as distinctively plural, and all other differencea hi( 
been levelled out. Several Old English feminines siso 
retain mutation plurals. These are goose — geese, mme— 
mice, louse — lice. The archaic plural kine comes from OW 



/ 




or I 



iglish cy, the mutated form of c2 ' cow,' to which h 
added the -en{^ne) ending of such a word as oxen. Kine is fv 
therefore a double plural. Here is to be included also 
Areeches, OE. 6rec, ME. brechf, from an Old Englis^^^ 
singular broc. This word is also a double plural with s &^^H 
addition to mutation, although the singular is no longer usc^^^| 

353. Some nouns of relationship had in Old English 
certain peculiarities of declension. Most of these have 
taken by analogy the forms of the common declension, , 
although they retained certain peculiarities in Middle Eng- 
lish times.-. Brethren still preserves the mutated form 
brother, while it has also added to its original plural 
the -en ending of the old weak declension. It is therefore 
a double plural like ki)U, but it has been replaced, except 
in formal address or in poetry, by the new formation 
brothers. In Chaucer there are also the forms daughtren, 
sustren ' sisters,' the last of which is preserved in dialects 
to-day. Like the double plural brethren is children, 
which added -en after the plural childnt, still kept in dialectal 
ehilder, had lost its plural significance. Sometimes two 
plurals for the same word exist side by side, but with 
slightly different use. Already brethren — brothers, kine~~ 
cows have been mentioned. The words die, penny have 
as plurals both diet and dies, pence and pennies, with soi 
what different meaning. 
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(at example in Chaocer's tine 

^OD. Foreign words ending in s, as taes 

pace/ rvrt ' I'crse,' had no inflectional ending 

Jive singolar or in the plural. Later most of 

ds were regularized, but a few still retain the 

older . m in the genitive, as in certain biblical expressioiis, 

• for eonscieiue' sake,' ' for Jesus' sake." It was only when 

teamed words began to be borrowed in later times lint 

foreign plurals were also adopted, as formula— fdrmidn, 

radius — radii. As to the latter the present tendency of tbe 

language, though not a strong one, is to rid itself of ibese 

foreign plurals, except where the foreign form has come 

to have a special meaning, as indices beside indexes. 

T^on-iARmES or Some WiinTEN Forus. 
355- Certain peculiarities of written forms deserve twti* '^ 
For example we say nouns ending in v form their ptaoll 
in -rVr, as eity — dHes. Historically, however, the plural if 
■^he older form, the singular having changed an original -ic, 
as in -die, lie, to V in most cases. In some words the 
spelling has been influenced by analogy, as negroes, poUtoa, 
by analogy of such words as foes, woes. The use of the 
apostrophe as a possessive sign is of comparatively recent 
date. In early Modern English it was used only to indicate^ 
omission of a letter or letters. It therefore belonged to 
the plural as well as to the genitive singular, but was finally 
restricted to the genitive. This was due, Sweet' thinks, ^ 
to the erroneous belief that such an expression as ' the 
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princess book ' was a contraction of ' the prince his book.' 
The older genitive without the apostrophe is retained 
in the pronouns his^ its, hers, yours, though not in the 
indefinite ofu^s. 

Gender in Modern English. 

356. The loss of grammatical gender has been already 
noticed, § 338. The manner in which this came about 
th rough th e loss of _ distinctive endings, will become evident 
fix>m some examples. For instance, Old English had two 
words for 'brother's child,' nefa masculine, and nefe femi- 
nine. By the change of all unaccented a's to e, both 
of these forms became nefe in Middle English, and the 
distinction of gender was necessarily lost. With the loss of 
grammatical gender, natural gender alone was regarded, or 
in other words gender belongs only to such nouns as 
denote sex. We still keep the term neuter gender, not in a 
grammatical sense, as in Latin or Old English, but for nouns 
having no relation to sex, or for some applied to either sex, 
as child, fish. That the latter words are strictly neuter, rather 
than common gender as it is called, is shown by the usual 
use of the neuter personal pronoun when referring to them. 
If there is any sex signification in their use the masculine 
or feminine pronoun is used. The term common gender is 
usually a misnomer, or at least the distinction is not an 
important one. When grammatical gender was lost, there 
was no means of expressing the distinction, except by dif- 
ferent words or by different prefixes and suffixes. Different 
words to express gender naturally go in pairs, as father — 
mother, brother — sister, son — daughter. Some of these pairs, 
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those just cited, belong to Old English, In other cases % 
foreign word has been joined to a native one, as French 
countess, the present feminine of earl (OE. eorl). So 

bachelor is French, maid and spinsier English ; husband 
is from the Norse, but is now mascuhne to English wije. 
In still other cases both words are borrowed, as uncle — 
aaat from the French, replacing Old Enghsh earn (Gcr. 
Oheim), and modrige, allied to mother. Lad — lass have 
been said to be ^Velsh but they may be Teutonic. Of 
much later introduction are such foreign pairs as executor 
•executrix, sultan — sultana, and others. 

357. Among certain suflixes expressing gender, some con- 
siderable changes have taken place since Old English times. 
The most frequent feminine suffix of Modem English i* 
-ess, of French origin. In Old English, however, another 
feminine suffix was common, -estre, now -ster as in softgsttr. 
This feminine suffix corresponded to a masculine -ere, Eng. 
■er, implying the agent. There were thus in Old English 
many pairs of words with these distinctive endings, as 
bacere ' baker,' bacestre ' female baker ' ; sangere ' singer,' 
sangestre ' female singer.' But with the loss of grammatical 
gender the significance of these sufhxes was also lost, so that 
-ster for instance came to be regarded as masculine or, per- 
haps more exactly, lost all sex significance though usually 
applied to men, as tapster, huckster, gamester, teamster, 
youngster. One word, spinster, is still applied only to 
women, but with no thought of its being originally the 
feminine of spinner. A number of proper names had their 
origin in words with this ending, as Webster, originally ' the 
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woman who weaves/ Baxter * the woman who bakes.* Two 
words songstress, seamstress have become double feminines 
by the addition of the French -ess, probably after all femi- 
nine significance of -ster had been lost. 

X 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THB ADJICnVB. 

558. Tlie Okl En^ish adjecthre liiad two dedensioiiSy 
disdnguishing a twofold use. These declensioiis are called 
the strong and the weak after names ghren by Grimniy the 
weak declension being a peculiarity of the Teutonic tongaes, 
§ 33. The inflectional endings of these declensions origi- 
nally correspcHided to those of strong and weak noons, 
bat the strong declension later took many of the pronoun 
forms, and the geniuve plural of the weak decilension was 
influenced in a similar way. ' By analogy, as in noims, 
the strong inflection lost the separate forms of the- / and u 
stems, all adjectives taking the forms of o and tf stems. 
As in notms also, the o stems include masculines and 
neuters, the a stems feminines only. 

359. The declension of the Old English adjective may 
be represented by the forms of god * good/ a long stem. 
The strong forms were as follows : « — 

Masculine. Neutsr. ' F&iuninx. 

^ingular. 

N.V. god god god 

G. godes godes gddre 

D. godum g5dam godre * 

A. godne god gdde 

I. g5de gode 
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Mascuunk. Neuter. FkiONiNS. 

Plural, 

N'.V.A. gode god goda 

G. godra godra godra 

£>.I. godnm godum godom 

Short stems have final ly or ^ in the feminine nominative 
singular, and the neuter nominative plural. Varieties of 
this declension also have final ^ or 2^ in certain cases where 
such words as god have no ending, but for our purpose 
it is unhecessary to give paradigms of all these. The 
complete forms may be found in the Sievers-Cook Gram- 
mar of Old English^ §§ 293, 298, 300. The weak declension 
of god was as follows : — • 

Masculine. Neuter. Feminine. 

Singular, 

N.V. goda gode gode 

G. godan 

D.I. godan 

A. godan gode godan 

Plural. 

"S.V^ godan 

G. godra(ena) 

D.I. godum 

360. The breaking down of inflectional forms affecting 
nouns was even more thorough-going in the case of adjec- 
tives. As early as Orm's time,- about 1200, the adjective 
endings of both declensions and of all genders had been 
reduced to e. The inflection of the strong adjective in 
Orm's time was therefore as follows ; — 




gtcne 'gicen' 

grene 

gcene 

As the weak declension had also lost all endings but final t, 
adjectives ending in e were unchanged whether strong 
or weak. Adjectives like god, with no final e in 
native singular, took ^ in all weak forms. 

361. In Chaucer the adjective retains in the main the 
same forms as in Orm. The only changes to be noticed 
are that all forms of the singular had become the same, and 
that some adjectives had lost final e throughout the siognlai, 
' so that they belonged to type I rather than to type II as 
formerly. Foreign adjectives, of which there are aascf 
in Chaucer, conformed in general to the decIensioDS of 
native words, those with final e being declined like 
grene, those without e like god. The declension of the 
adjective in Chaucei, both strong and weak forms, was as 
follows : — 



Steokg. We^k. Stkorg ANn Wb&e. 
Singular, gSd gode grene 

Plural, gode gode grenc 

One adjective in Middle English sttll retained an older case 
form. This is a genitive plural of the word all, aller {aider) 
<OE. ealra. Chaucer used it in 'youre a//<rr cost'= 'cost 
of you all,' and aUerbtit ' best of al!.' This old genitive 
was also retained to Modern English limes, Shakespeare 




using aide rlief est 
Chaucer, French adjecti 
places dekctabks, but this i 
it in knights templars, and 
iieutenants. It has been si 



of all.' Occasionally also i';* 
take the French plural in -s, as 
ie is rare, although we still retain 
n the English lords justices, lords 
Tielimes said that the word oldtn 



in such expressions as ' the olden time,' retains the -en ending 
of the weaJc declension. But it is more probable that this 
is a later formation by analogy of such adjectives as golden, 
brazen, flaxen. 

363. The changes in the adjective from Middle to Modem 
English are few and sinnple. With the dropping of final e, 
affecting all words in late Middle English, all forms of the 
adjective, both strong and weak, singular and plural became 
alike, so that the Modern English adjective has no change in 
form to express gender, number, or case. While this is true 
certain adjectives when used substantively have developed 
an -s plural after the analogy of substantives. In Chaucer 
the gentils is so used. Shakespeare used such forms more 
frequently than Chaucer, as shown by the examples gentles, 
severals and generals, mechanicals, likes, elders} There are 
even some examples of adjectives taking the genitive -s in 
Shakespeare, as ' ma^yj looks,' sonnet 93, ' learned s yi'mg,' 
sonnet 78. The result of this tendency has been that certain 
plurals of adjectives have come to be regularly used as nouns. 
Examples of inflected adjectives in good use as substantives 
are commons, eiders, tetters, sweets, vegetables, particular!, 
necessaries. Besides certain pronominal adjectives also 
hare inflected forms as shown in § 408. 
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/ 363. Two adjectives require special attention, the articles 
' a, an, and tht, but these will be considered in relation to flu 
words from which they have sprung, the one being hislorioflf 
a numeral, § 370, the other a demonstrative, § 392. Uudtt 
the head of the adjective rightly comes, however, the a»- 
sidei^tion of derivative forms that express degrees of^ 
jectival force, or comparison as we usually call it. 

Comparison. 
3$4. The comparison of adjectives by means of deiini 
endings is an Indo-European phenomenon, being found il 
Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, as well as in Teutonic. Gothic, tlie 
earliest representative of the Teutonic languages, has two 
sets of endings, -ha, -oza for the comparative, and -ill, -«' 
for the superlative. In Old English, however, but one set of 
ending is commonly found, that derived from -oza, -asloi 
the earlier Teutonic, although there are evidences of the 
-iia, -ist forms in some cases. The usual Old English end- 
ings are -ra ' for the comparative, and -ost more rarely ■'■'' 
for the superlative. Examples are heard — heardra — hn^'^' 
est, ' hard— harder — hardest' The explanation of M' 
modem forms is not difficult. By the general vowel changes 
j in Middle English, § 336, heardra — heardost became had'* 
' — hardest. The modem comparative ending has develop**^ 
.from -re by the loss of final e, vocalic r then being writte" 
-tr, except in tnore < OE. niara. These changes had been 
practically completed by Chaucer's time, since he Wtil^* 
comparative and superlative endings as at present, excep' 
that occasionally the comparative in -re occurs. 



I 365, That the Old English endiiigs of comp; 
and -ost, are derived from the Teutonic endings -oza, -pst is 
clear from the absence of mutation, § 246, which would have 
been common if the endings -na, -ist had been preserved. 
There are, however, occasional forms in Old English thatJ 
show mutation in the comparative and superlative. ExaftiplcBl 
are strong — str^ngra— 'Strongest; long — l^ngra — longest, 
' old ' — ieldra — leLlest. These remained until Chauci 
time as strong — stringer — strengest; old — elder — eldest. 
since Middle English limes all except a few irregular 
adjectives have formed new comparatives and superlatives 
by analogy, so that we now say strong — stronger — strongest, 
■old — older — oldest. Only elder — eldest, the earlier forms of 
old have been retained, and these are now used as descrip- 
tive adjectives rather than as comparative and superlative. 
Thus we sometimes say ' the elder brother,' but ' he is elder 
than I.' Mutated forms also occur in two or three of the 
adjectives having irregular comparison. The forms better — 
best, used to complete the comparison of good, are from 
root 'bat shown in the Gothic comparative hatiza, supi 
lativc datists. In the same way our less, least come fr 
mutation forms of a stem 'las meaning ' weak.' 

366- In connection with nouns attention has been catleg 
to certain double plurals as brethren, children. AmoEj 
adjectives we also have some double forms of 1 
parison, as Joremost, hindmost, inmost, out/nost. '1 
spring from original superlatives with an wj-suffix seen i 
OE. forma ' first,' kindema ' hindmost.' Even in On 
English some of these had taken a second superlatiwj 



^ed. ^_ 
that^fl 
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ending -est, as innemest 'inmost.' Later the double super- 
lative ending -mest nas associated with most, and the latter 
finally displaced the former. We thus have such forms 
as inmost, utmost and outmost, foremoit, and others. Of 
these outmost has had its first vowel changed by analogy 
of out, the older form utmost showing regular shoneniog, 
5 »35, xaA foremost {fiY.. fyrmfst) has changed its vowel 
by analogy ai fore. Still more aaomalous fomts also OCCOT. 
By analogy of such Middle English superlatives as aftermost 
were formed the new superlatives uttermost, fur^rtnosi, 
from the comparatives uittr, further. Kittx these double 
superlatives had estabUshed themselves, the double com- 
paratives furthermore, utUrmore, the latter now obsolete, 
were formed. On the basis of the old superlative forma, 
a later comparative former was made to correspond with 
latter. 

367. Many of our irregular comparatives are interesting 
from an historical point of view. The new forms due to 
analogy in the case of strong and old have been already 
pointed out. Several other comparatives and superlatives 

. are also analogical forms. Late has later — latest, beside 
the older latter — last, both of which have lost something 

- of their comparative force. Nearer — nearest are exam- 
ples of new forms based upon an older comparative tiear, 
the older comparison being nigh — near — next. In a similar 
way worser and lesser are based on true compaiatiTCS 
worn, less. Far has two sets of words used somewhat 
indiscriminately as comparative and superlative. These 
are farther—farthest, further— furthest, only one of which 
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is original, the comparative further. The superlative of 
further vtasfyrst, ova first, which has become entirely sepa- 
rated from the series. Later the superlative furthest was < 
formed, and by analogy the remaining forms with the vowel \ 
of far. More — most are from an original adverb ma, which >,y 
became an adjective in Middle English and remained in \ J 
early Modern English as moe. It may be mentioned also— ^ I 
that evii was in Old English use the positive to worse — 
tvorst, but in Middle English both a new adjective badde 

If bad,' and iU from the Norse, replaced m/ in this ust 
I 368. The comparison of adjectives by the adverbs more\ 
pnd mast is not found in Old English. It occurs first in 
Hie early part of the thirteenth century, although it is not [ 
feommon till the time of Chaucer. Just how the comparison 
With tnare and most came into use is not easily deter- 
mined, but it seems probable that it arose from an extension 
of the use of these common adverbs with participles and 
with adjectives not strictly allowing comparison. At first 
more and most were used indiscriminately with the other 
form of comparison, but later the differentiation in present 
came into existence. 



r 



Numerals. 



369, With adjectives, owing to their syntactical use in 
Modem English, may be classed a group of words to which 
we give a separate name, numerals. While this is a fairly 
accurate classification for Modem English, it did not 
equally apply to the earliest period of our language history, 

Lce huniired and thousand were neuter nouns governing 
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the genitive, and the numbers from hoenly to nitutitKK 
also commonly so used. In the Middle English period, 
pwing to the breaking down of inflectional ending tie 
- (ircsent adjectival use of numerals established itself- It 
may be interesting to note that the oldest Teutonic system 
of numbering was a duodecimal, not a decimal systEn; 
that is, our Teutonic fathers counted by twelves instead rf 
by tens. We have one relic of this older system in W 
change at the cardinal twelve to a set of numerals end- 
ing in teen, as thirteen, fourteen. In Old English that 
was still another indication of the older system, for ilw 
numerals between seventy and one hundred huentf «Tt 
marked by the special prefix hund, a word we now preserre 
only in hundred. 

370. The first cardinal tiamera! in Old English was »•■ 
This should have given by regular sound developmcl 
a form with long d, on, and the first step in this chanp 
is represented by the ME. form pn. But in Modem 
English the form with long o is not preserved except in lh< 
compounds only, alone, atone, and the indefinite negau^f 
no, originally ne + ?«. The numeral proper was shortened J 
and later developed in speech an excrescent w, as show 
by the present pronunciation of one. Moreover in eari? | 
Middle English an important ofishoot of the numeral came 
into use, our indefinite article an, a. This came about by 
the gradual loss of the numerical idea of the word when 
used in an indefinite sense with nouns. The nearest 
approach to the old numerical sense is in such colloqui 
as ' a day or two,' equivalent 
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1 English numeral thus appears in three distinct phonetic 
ms in Modem English : on^ one, in only y alone y a^ne; 
Cy none; and any ay the article. 

371. The process by which an lost its final «, becoming 
before words beginning with a consonant, was a gradual 
le as in the pronoun forms my, mine, thy, thiney § 389. In 
Saucer's time the numeral also appeared with two forms 
» ^(?^), the latter before a consonant. Two other words 
ginally derived from the numeral show the same differ- 
dation in form and sounds ; these are none, no, < OE. 
n, {ne •\- an). Connected with this Old English numeral 
nonce in */or the nonce, § 392. In Old English the 
^eral an was used in the plural with the sense of * only.* 
is use has been lost through the loss of inflectional forms, 
^ough the numeral one has the new genitive ofWs and 
- plural ones. 

372. The second cardinal numeral was declined as a 
oral in Old English as follows : — 

Masculine. Neuter. Feminine. 

N. twegen tu, twa twa 

G. twig (c) a, twegra 

D.I. twiem, twam 

le masculine twegen has given us the adjective twain now 
rely used, while it is also found in twenty < OE. twentig, 
le same root occurs in between, betwixt xn the last of which / 
excrescent. Our word two comes from the neuter-feminine 
•m twciy § 216. The Old English numeral three had the 
lowing forms in the plural : — 




As in the case of two, our form three has sprang from the 
neuter-feminine ffr?o, ME. thri. But the masculine is found 
in thirteen, thirl}', thrice, the last preserving the length of the 
original vowel, while the first two have suffered shortening 
and metathesis of r. 

373. The remaining cardinals require little attention. 
Modem English five with its final v is due not to OE. 
flf, but to the ioiTafife used when no noun was added. TTi* 

numerals from thirteen to nineteen are compounded of the 
cardinals and OE, tene ' ten.' The ending -fy oi tiventy, Ikirtf, 
etc., comes from OE. -tig, Gothic tigits ' a ten,' Nuiu/, m 
already mentioned, was originally prefixed to all the cardinals 
iroro seventy to fne hundred twenty, but it now remains onlf 
in hundred which together with hund alone and kuad- 
feontig was used for ' hundred ' in Old English. In the olilet 
language there was no provision for counting beyond 1 
thousand, OE. liusend. Million was added in Middle Eng- 
lish from the French, and later from the same source iiffifl". 
trillion, quadrillion, etc., formed by analogy from the Latin 
prefixes hi, tri, etc, and the assumed root 4llion. 

374. The ordinals of present English differ in scvcnl 
■ particulars from the oldest forms, the most marked changes 

being due to analogy. Yo\ first hadri forma sxx6 fymst wtvt 
once used, the latter alone being preserved as thej 
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Instead of second, which is from the French, Old English 

used oSer 'other.' The older numerical idea accounts for 

certain expressions in English as ' one or the other; ' one and 

another^ although all idea of the numeral is now lost. The 

ordinals third, fourth, eighth are direct descendants of OE. 

&ridda {pirda),/eo^verda, eahtedSa, eighth being pronounced 

with a / and th although only the latter is written. But^/M. 

sixth, twelfth have changed an original / to th by analogy of 

other th forms, the Old English ordinals \ie\ngfi/ta, sixtti, 

fiL'elfla. These older forms were preserved to Shakespeare's 

time, as shown by the titles Henry the Fift, Henry tlie Sixl, 

and Twel/e-Night in the first Folio, the latter with loss of / 

after/. Analogy has also influenced the forms seventh, ninth, 

tenth, eleventh, thirteenth to nineteenth, these originally having 

th but not « which rightly belongs to the cardinals only. 

Still later, or in early Modern English the ending th was 

extended to hundred, tlwusand, and the higher cardinals, 

these having in Old English no ordinal form. In other 

words we no w form, all ordinals except the first three by 

^h^ding tk to the cardinal, while originally they differed con- 

^Hdderably from these forms. 

375- The formation of multiplicative 5 is the same as in 
Old English times, the adjective suffix >/</< OE. /m/^ 
being added to the cardinals, although we no longer use 
one-foM. Some words with multiplicative idea have been 
introduced from the French as double, treble and later triple, 
while in tuio-ply, three-ply we have hybrid words made up 
of English and French, Our present English distributives, 
two by two, three by three, are scarcely a preservation from 
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Old English times since and was used instead of by in 
such expressions, and the numeral was in the dative-instiu- 
mental case, as iwcRtn and iwam *two by two.* The 
older form occurs in the Bible, as two and two^ Gen. 7 : 9, 
in Shakespeare, as in Henry IV^ III, 3, 104, and some- 
times in present English. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE PRONOUNS. 

376. The various classes of words we designate as pro- 
nouns present some interesting phases, because they show 
forms connected both with the earUest Indo-European and 
with present European tongues. Compared with nouns and 
adjectives, pronouns have suffered less disintegration of 
inflectional endings, since they alone preserve three distinct 
case forms, nouns preserving but two, and adjectives one 
only. The order in which the various classes of pronouns 
may be treated is largely a matter of convenience, rather 
than of logical or historical sequence. Here they will be 
considered in the order of personal, reflexive, possessive, 
demonstrative, interrogative, relative, and indefinite. 

The Personal Pronouns. 

377. The pronouns of the first and second person, which 
may be separated from the third personal pronoun because 
they have no forms expressing gender, were declined in Old 
English as follows : — 



First Person. 




Second Person. 


1 • 

ft 


Singular. 




N. ic, ic. . . 




N.V. «u, «u 


G. nun . 




"Sin 

• 


D.I. me,,me 




tSe, "Si 


A. mec, me, me 




•Sec, "Se, "Se 
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The long forms following short forms above, as !f, me, fPf, 
represent lengthenings in late Old English. 

378, It will be seen that the changes from the oldest 
English forms of these pronouns are considerable. Firt 
ail trace of a dual number has been tost, although Old 
English had dual forms in common with other Indo-Guro- 
pean languages. But this relic of the primitive speech «" 
>l not lost until the middle of the thirteenth century, aftff 
t-jvhich time dual forms no longer appear. In Middle Eng- 
lish also the genitive of the personal pronoun _canie to \fi 
used almost exclusively in a possessive sense, the olJw 
genitival idea having been lost except in a few phrufl' 
In other words the genitives of the personal pronouns, »m| 
the possessive pronouns derived from them became OM i" 
use. Moreover, as these pronominal words were reguliPy 
inflected like adjectives in the Middle English period, it " 
clear they were rather possessive pronouns than geniti»«s. 
They will therefore be discussed under possessive pronoun'' 
Bat as the genitive of nouns is also mainly a possessive cu*i 
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e raay siill retain the genitive form in its place in the pro- 
oun inflection, putting it in parenthesis to indicate its more 
estricted use. It will be seen from the 0!d English forms 
hai even in this early time, the older accusatives 
►eginning to be supplanted by the datives, as shown by me 
>eside the accusative mec, fff beside 'Sec. Even in late Old 
English the change was fully completed, so that no relics 
>f the separate accusatives now remain, me, its, you, thee, 
>eing both dative and accusative in use. In early Middle 
Saglish, therefore, the first and second personal pronouns 
•■ere inflected as follows : — 



\ 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular, 


Plueal. 


ik,i 


we 


l-aChou) 


ye 


Cn>m) 


(SrO 


(tin) 


(5iir) 



b sign 5 in 5»r, huw, 5u represents a consonant similar 
p'if not exactly equivalent. The forms in Chaucer 
; essentially the same as those above, with the excep- 
ion of Southern kk then common, but now preserved 
inly as a dialectal form in the southwestern part of 
ingland. 

379. In accounting for our Modem English forms of the 
ironouns as descendants of the Old and Middle English 
-ords, we must remember that the pronouns have usually 
ttle sentence stress, so that weak forms would naturally come 
J exist beside the strong forms. We thus have in Middle 
English i beside ik, the former alone having survived in our 
mooun I. This also accounts, no doubt, for short u in us, 
II as for the forms you, your instead of forms with the 



1 
I 
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diphthong oi house, as wc should expect from the olderwordi 
The remaining forms in common use me, Ji'e still have shor 
vowels wllen unemphatic. From what is said abovt 
should expect f/ioti with a vowel like that oiyou, but in this 
case it is probable \f, vnu supplanted the weak form of Aou 
before the latter had established itself. This displacemcDl 
of the old second singular by the plural requires speciaJ 

380. During the Middle English period, the plural /, 
you, began to be used in ceremonious address in place of ilw 
singular. This was no doubt due to French, perhaps also 10 
classical influence. The first instances of such use of iIk 
plural ye, you, occur in the thirteenth century, and by Chau- 
cer's time it was evidently common as shown by the con- 
stant use of ye, you, beside thou, thee, in the Tale of UA- 
betu!. During all this time the older singular remaintd 
among the common people, and was probably used to sane 
extent among the upper classes, by superiors to inferiors.and 
in the older language of poetry. Later the plural beeame 
common among friends, and finally it was also used m 
addressing inferiors. The older singular is now retiined 
only in liturgical language, and in poetry. How loW 
the older singular remained in use among ^miliars il ii 
difficult to ascertain. The first private letter known to eiust 
in English, one from Lady Pelham to her husband in I399r 
% 82, \x%^^ye,you throughout. While it is ordinarily asserted 
that the distinctive use of thou and you is found in Shakn- 
pearc, and while there are occasional references to thou ai * 
term of reproach and insult, as in Twelfth Night, III, 2,A^ 
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ll iaVflBt^io 



shov 



; that there is no such coDsistent 



The older thou 



s often used i 



n poetry, 

Ka its use had no doubt already become traditional. On 
be othet hand the older singular is still used among the 
Uends, or Quakers, the retention and use of the form 
eing here due to its being regarded as a religious obliga- 
tm. One significant change has taken place, however, 
Ace in Quaker English the accusative tiier is commonly I 
led for the nominative, as thee has, perhaps by analogy I 

II iaj- as the verb is always in the third person. 
r 
I. It will be seen by comparing the older inflection J 
ye, you had distinctive uses, ye being nominative and^ 
»« accusative. The two forms remained thus distinguished j 
n case through Middle and early Modem English, This is " 
;he use in Chaucer, and in the English Bible of i 
language of which, however, is based on the translations of ' 
earlier times; see for ye, you, John 14 : i, 2. In Shake- 
speare's time you had come to be used ior ye in many c 
lad sometimes ye for you. Later the original accusative 
HW( established itself both as nominative and accusative, ye 
Jecoming antiquated and being retained only in poetry. 
Ve have to-day, therefore, two paradigms for the second ] 
wrsonal pronoun, the one in common use having yai 
'your), you, both in the singular and plural; the other 
laving thou, {&y), thee, in the singular, ye, {your) , you, i 
he plural, these being antiquated forms retained- only i 
>OCUy and liturgical language. The older ye in th 
lominative accounts for some forms occurring in early ] 
i and still colloquial or dialectal. Thus in its weak | 




I 
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I 



I form, ye not only suffered shortening of its vowtl but 
sometimes lost initial y, a form still preserved in tjic 
colloquial how do you do, phonetically hau d i Uu. 
The weak form is also preserved in the dialectal Aariee. 

m Uokee, thankee. 

, 382. We have already seen how the accusative yen ha 
, displaced the original nominative ye. This has beenQue roj 
analogy with nouns which have the same form for nomina- 
tive and accusative. A similar tendency is shown in ihe 
first personal pronoun, the nominative being used for ihe 
accusative and vice vena. Such fonns are not uncommon 
in Shakespeare, as seen in the examples, 

•■ My father hath no child but /," As Veu Like II, I, x, 18; 
" Is she as [all a^nuT" Antony, III, 3, 14. 

These forms also occur in dialectal English, and accardiog 
to Sweet,' me for / in it is me is good colloquial English in 
Britain. The latter is also found in America and may he 
justified in opposition to the schools. The French e'estxui, 
which has long been the correct form, exhibits the sum 
change. There is no reason to suppose, however, thai 
the French form has influenced English, both being dM 
to the same cause, analogy. Other dialectal forms \x\o*%- 
ing with those here noticed are exemplified by such expRS- 
sions as between you and I, me and John saw it. . 




383. The third personal pronoun i 
[ declined as follows : — 



Old En^sh « 
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MA.SCULINE. 


Neuter. 


' Feminine. 






Singular, 




N. 


he, he 


hit 


heo, hie, hi 


G. 


his 


his " 


hiere, hire 


O.I. 


him — 

* 


him 


hiere, hire 


A. 


hi(e)ne " 


hit 
Plural. 


lue, hi, heo 


N.A. 




hie, heo, hi 




G. 




hiera, hira 




I>.I. 




him, heom 





The changes are here more considerable than in the case 
of the other personal pronouns. In general nothing of 
the plural remains in standard English, while in the singular 
the feminine nominative and the neuter genitive, or posses- 
sive, have been replaced by other forms. Besides, the 
dative masculine and feminine have replaced- the accusative 
as in the other pronouns, although the neuter accusative 
has been retained through likeness to the nominative. 

384. With the displacement of the old accusative by 
the dative, the masculine singular forms remain as at 
present. In English dialects, however, an accusative 'un 
corresponds to an old weak form of OE. hine. The neuter 
nominative and accusative it instead of hit is due to a weak 
form without h^ which has always existed when the word was 
unstressed in the sentence. The original neuter genitive 
kis^ like the masculine, remained to early Modem English 
times. The English Bible of 1611 used his for our neuter 
genitive itSy or substituted tliereof. Compare, for example. 
Gen. I : 12: " And the earth brought forth grass and herb 



V/ 
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yielding seed after his kind." Shakespeare used its only ten 
times, and Milton still less frequently, but the analogical fonn 
finally established itself. The feminine nominative singular 
of Modern English, she, is derived not from the third 
personal pronoun but from the feminine demonstrative sea, 
which before 1 150 began to replace the regular form. 
In Chaucer's time it had become fully established with the 
spelling she (shee), as now, the s having become palatalized 
XtSsh. The old form still remains in the English dialects, 
as in Lancashire ho^ pronounced like he of her. As in the 
case of the masculine forms, the dative her became accusa' 
live, leaving the declension as at present. 

3S5. The plural forms of the third personal pronoun, it 
- was said, have been entirely replaced. Owing to confiisioD 
of plural with singular in Middle English, the pl'tnl was 
replaced by plural fonns of the demonstrative, and these 
rather Norse than Old English in origin. The Old Engli^ 
forms 3a, fSara, could scarcely account for our they, their, 
while these would regularly develop from Norse '8eir, Seira, 
the final r of the nominative being very early lost. Tiem, 
the da rive- accusative of Modern English, might Spring 
: either from Old English Seem, or Norse tfeim, by shortening 
' of the vowel. But the fact that there is still in dia- 
lectal English a demonstrative /hem, as in them iatiis, 
would seem to indicate an English origin of this form 
of our third personal pronoun. Of these demonstrative 
\ fonns, the nominative ihey first established itself, being 
I found in Chaucer beside the genitive here and duiw 



1 See David Gti 



I. by Mis, Huniphiy Ward. 
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z hfiH. By the end of the fifteenth century their, 
ihem had displaced her, hrm, except as the weak form of 
the latter is preserved in later writings with the spelling 
'em. The latter is also a dialectal form at the present 
day, although it is usually explained as an abbreviated 
form of them. 

The Reflexive Pronouns. 

386. Old English had no independent reflexive pronoun, \ \ / 
as had Latin, but used instead the corresponding forms of ' 
the personal pronoun. This was still used in Middle and 
early Modern English, as in Chaucer, Knight's TaU, 1. 526, 

" Upon a night in sleep as he kim layd; " 
and in Shakespeare, PericUs, I, 4, 

" My Dioryia, »bal! we test w here ?" 

In present English the same use occasionally occurs, but in 
general the personal pronoun has been strengthened by the 
addition of the emphatic self, so that myself, ourselves, him- ,1 
self, etc., are the ordinary reflexives. These compound 
forms were originally made up of the dative-accusative of 
the personal pronouns and self, as in himself, itself, herse^, 
Aemseh/es. But in Middle English jneself, theself, through 
their weak forms with short vowels becanle our present 
myself, thyself, all idea of the original syntax having been 
lost. By analogy of these the plurals ourself. yourself were 
formed, and in early Modern English under the influence of 
nouns ending in /, these became ourselves, yourselves, 
'^Stemsekies. In Shakespeare ourself is used with the royal 



C 
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we. ourselves as the ordinary plural. In dialectal Ec^tsb 
kisself, theirsehes are also used by analogy of myst^, nr- 
sekiti. 

The Possessive Pronouns, 

387. It has been pointed out, § 378, (hat the so-called 

possessive cases of our personal pronouns are not the oU 
genitives, except in a few expressions, but are hisioritally 
possessive pronouns derived from them. This would not 
be evident from present English usage, but the fact tint 
the possessives from which our- modem forms h»« 
sprung were regularly inflected like adjectives in Middle 
English proves conclusively that they were not the original 
genitives. Even his, iter,, the genitives of the third personil 
pronoun, were also inHected in Middle English by amlogy 
of strict possessives, showing" that they too had lost their' 
genitival character. For these and other reasons, it is 
important that there should be a complete discussion rf 
the possessive pronouns as such. 

I 388. The possessive pronouns of Old Etiglish wW 
formed from the genitives of the personal pronouns, »i* 

I the exception that there was in addition a possessive ni't 
from the stenn of an old reflexive cognate with Latin f""^' 
The latter might stand for any gender or number of the thiw 
person. These possessives were declined in Old Eng'i^ 
like strong adjectives, § 359. Even in Old English ill* 
possessive s~in was practically lost, its place being supjili'*' 
by the genitives of the third personal pronoun, and these m 
Middle English followed the analogy of the other pOSsES- 




becoming inflected. Attention has already b 
called to the displacemeat of the older plural j 
hira by th^ir, % 385, and to the analogical form its for ti 
neuter singular instead of older his, § 384. 

^iq. In early Middle English the forms rnin, thin, 
indefinite an, began to drop their final n before wordsl 
beginning with a consonant, giving rise to the forms my, thy. 
The n-forms were always retained when the pronouns were 
used absolutely, as at present in the expression the book is 
min£. In Modem English my has supplanted the «-form 
in al! cases except when used absolutely, but mine before 
vowels is found in early Modern English, as in Shakespeare 
and the Bible, and it may still be used in poetry. On the 
contrary, the «-forms extended themselves by analogy in 
Middle English giving such dialecticisms as hisn, hern, 
Aeim,youm. These are found in the Wyclif Bible {1384), 
but they have remained to Modem English only in dialects. 
In early Middle English, by analogy of his with final s, the 1 
possessives also began to take final s when used absolutely. I 
This accounts for forms like ours, yours, hers, theirs. The 
last mentioned of these is as old as the time of Orm, the 
last of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, 
while Chaucer uses heres, the corresponding form in his 

3Q0. The possessive pronouns of Modem English i 
therefore my, mine; archaic thy, thine; our, ours; your,^ 
yours; his; its; her, hers; their, theirs. Of these the 
forms used absolutely are those in -n, mine, thine, and those 
I, yours, /lis, its, hers, thei 
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The DEMOfJSllfUTWE Pronouns. 

39Z. The Old English demonstratives were se^ seo^ dat, 
and ffesy deos, dis the latter compounded of the simple 
demonstrative de and se. These were declined as fol- 
lows: — 



Masculine. 


Neuter. 
Singular, 




Feminine. 


N. se, se 


«aet 




seo 


G. 'Sses 


■Saes 




^SSen, 


D. 'Ssem 


^sem 




«im 


A. ^one 


«aet 




«i 


I. ^y, ^on 


•8y, «on 
Plural. 






NA. 


«a 






G. 


«ara (1$Sre) 




D.I. 


t?aem 
Singular. 






N. «cs 


^is 




1$eos 


G. tSises 


"Sises 




«itse (iSmt^ 


D. tSiosum, 'Sissum 


i$iosum, 


^issum 


"Sitse ('Sisre) 


A. ^iosnc, "Sisne 


«is 




«i8 


I. "Sys, "iSs 


•Rys, "Sis 
Plural. 


. 




N.A. 


ISas 






G. 


"Sissa 






D.I. 


'Siosam, 


'Sissam 


1 



392. The first of these demonstratives was coTnmonly 
used as a definite article even in Old English. In Middle 
English sgy sio, dat became the, theo, that and then 0ie^ 
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/ by analogy of the 'm^a|A^^HHa1 &rti^ with initial 

Later i^ai alone reta^^^^^^Hlemonstrative sense, 

I being simply the det^^B^^^H singular and plural. 

Joe traceii, however, of ^^I^^^B^'^ forms still remain 

■ Btereotyped expiession^^^^^^^Lf the old dative is 

ind in the Chaucerian /(^^|^^^^Khakespeare's /or //i^ 

;, which should read jSPimef oMt, thtn being the OE. 

^ve 'Sam. A trace of (he noutcr /'i.'/ in ihe earlier 

f as an article is seen in il£., Hu i-n, the tother for 

'that one,' ihd! vlhfi-. Bolh of these are still 

rod in dialectal use. The CM Eojlish instrumental l^y, 

„ Ihe, has come duuii to o: tti jA< nwir, thu heller and 

lilar expressions, rthere il t; syn lactic ally equivalent to 

r that more, by iha: belter.' Fifially the old dative 

fetal probably occur'i m^the dulecttl Ihem books, them 

I to which attention -thi -jSxA in S .^S^. 

3. As would be ^--iifrf"! '":-im '>!» breaking down of 
mmatical gender ■ 'V was used for all 

[bders- Similarly r' ■ .;/ e>:trnded itself to 

Igenders in the si]i i\r, ,sup])lied by the 

r plura! /A?, "I ''■%'• '>f plurals in -s, 

f under the infiutJ. ■ .-f th.c Old English 

mpound demonstrative das, Wi. ffins, the plural of Ikat 
SEumed the present form lliose Of the compound demon- 
trative, few forms have been p;served in Modem English, 
s the neuter Ihal came t' be a demonstrative for all 
mders, so the neuter this of \e compound demonstrative 
J be the demonstrativi of present English. The 
hiral of Ikis was at first th^s, (»;, fT^j. w* two .othv:!- fo^im!, 




were also 

first of which has 
English. Thi 



■'which for this 
/or Measure, 1 



month, in the la' 
without ending, ■ 



and thin, the 
plural in Modem 
remained a plural of 
'1 Engthh /w proved by its not inftqtieni 
kespearc For example, it occun in 
letcen yiMs wc h.ive let slip," Memn 
i\. A similar [.Inral is still presemd 
ons as *>iU hun.h-fd years, this tieihi 
ir plunl 



of which it&ntJ: is the old r 
.U9- 



394. One other Old English demonstrative is somcdmu 
found in the older^Jffatuic and dialectally. ■ This is the 
word yon, OE. geoif^M in ;■»« Z**-' 
as a demonstrative 10 Old English. 
Middle and early Modem Ei^Ush. 
Merchant 0/ J',-i:h-e, III, 3, Uo, " T 
ger." Besides yo^^niiet ia alsi 
demonstrative forc^^ 
from the Old Engli 



Itil^p 



While not common 
is not inlreqnent in 
npare Shakespeare's 
jsa, cheez yon stran- 
>ed dialectally with 
precnt, but whether it is derived 
verl, or from the genitive feminine 



of the demonstratiit pE. gptm, is uncertain. 

395. The pronoun of idiltity in Old English was lia, 
now preserved only in the (wtch and occasional English 
ilk. The pronoun corresjSnaing to Latin ipse as aa 



intensive, i 



s€!f. C 



,:oIf. This followed its 



noun or pro- 



noun in Old English and wa inflected like an adjective, but 
later it came to be attachedto the personal pronouns tised 
in a reflexive sense, § 386. Self could precede a noun in 
Old EngUsh compounds, as | sel/-iviU, and this use has ex- 
tended ilB^''' '■ *'^"fn liiglish; compare Shakespeaie*! 
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W-affairs, self-chariiy, self-danger, and our words se/f-. 

self-help. Self could also be compounded with adji 

i in Old English and we still have many words made 

I in this way, as selfsame, self-aciiiig, and others. In 

ikespeare occur numerous examples of self as a noun, 

'j second self , sonnet 73, Tarquin's self, Coriolanus, II, 



fl 



The Interrogative Pronouns. 

Old English had only 
being masculine and femi- 
also but one form for both 



I 396. The simple interrogative 
) forms for gender, the one b 
he, the other neuter. 
pmbers as follows : — 



JUNE FEMINIMB. 


NEirrsR. 


hws 


hwat 


hwB 


hwas 


hwlEm, hwim 


hwxm, \y\ 


hwonc 


hwEct 


— 


hwy 



4 



these forms we now preserve three with personal 
reference, who, [i.vhose'), whom, the dative form having 
(become the dative- accusative, and the genitive being re- 
stricted to possessive use as in the case of the personal pro- 
nouns. The confusion oiye,yon in the Elizabethan age had 
its counterpart in the confusion of the nominative who and 
the accusative whom, so that luho was frequently used for 

1 The inlerrogativEs in Old Englisli ^lo nol differ in form from Ihe corre- 
spoading indefinil 





1, that is when used 11 


expressed aniecedenl. The only disdn 


Iguishing feature of the! 


is thai Ihey ate used only in quesiions 




form talher than isf the pronouns thenj 


selves. 
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ihe accusative as at present colloquially in the expression 
who did you see t Numerous examples occur in Shake- 
speare, as " Who does the wolf love?" Coriolanus, II, I, 8; 
"For Tuho love I so much?" Macbeth, II, 6, 30; "To 
who?" Othelh, I, a, 52. As in Old English, the interred 
live who is always used substantively. 

397. The Old English neuter hw<zt is preserved id 
Modem English what, still neuter when used substantively. 
What, like who, was used only as a substantive in Old En^ish, 
being followed by the genitive ; thus hwmt m^nna 'what of 
men,' was equivalent to ' what sort of men.' In Middle 
English the syntactical relation of this genitive was lost aigtu 
of, and what was regarded as an adjective pronoun of ill 
genders, as at present in the expressions 7vhai man, what 
house. IVhose, the genitive of Old English hwa, hwei, 
has now been restricted to personal use, the genitivai idea 
of what as an interrogative being expressed only by » 
phrase. Here may also be mentioned the Old Englisli 
instrumental why, now our interrogative adverb, but origi- 
nally a case form of the interrogative pronoun. It is ^ 
connected etymologically with the interrogative how, OE. 
ku (•-ilea). 

3g8. Besides who and what, there were in Old English 
two other interrogalives, our modern which, OE. haiU, 
, hwiU < '"hwa-Vu ' who-like,' and whether, OE. hweSitr 
' which of two.' The pronouin which like what has become 
an adjective, while still retaiiiing its original subslanlive use. 
In both cases it is invariabll! in form for gender, number, 
and case. The pronoun u'^hether ■ which of two ' it not 




^99< ^^ 0\d English there was no simple relative pro- 

,' as in J-.atin for example, but its place was supplied 

f the demonstrative si, sea, Ztet, % 391, by the relative 

rticle 'Se, or by a union of the two si 'Se, etc. Of these 

pronouns we have left only the relative ihat, the, 

bter of the older demonstrative, which became the usual' 

lative of Middle English. It is common in the Onnulum, . 

1 it is the ordinary relative in Chaucer, others occurring 

y occasionally. That remained the usual relative of early 

idem English as shown for example by Spenser's use ; 

Hud it has continued to the present in literature, while it 

is the only relative in constant colloquial use, conversation 

seldom employing wfw, which, except as interrogatives 

f indefinites. 
400. The remaining relatives of Modem English ttiho, 
' what, -which, spring from the Old English interrogative- 

1 The relative pronoun should be carefully sepBraled both from Ihe 
interrogatlvi 

which it is often confounded. We 
that have expc 
inleiTOgalivcs, 
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I indefinites' hwa, kwelc (hwUt). Which, invadable fbrgCD- 
der, number, and case, began to be used relatively in earii 
Middle English as shoira by the writings of Layamon aod 
Orm, and its use continued to increase until whieh had litliy 
established itself as a relative for all gendeia. The oUk 
use in reference to persons is reflected in the well-tnom 
example from the Lord's Prayer, " Our Father whUh art in 
heaven." I^ter, as we shall see, -who gradually displaced 
Vihich in reference to persons, although it may still be 
regarded as having gender in reference to animals, while 
it is also regularly used for things. 

401. The present established use of who began much 
later than that of ■Hfkick. It is true there are occasonil 
examples of -who as early as the twelfth century, and later 
in Chaucer, but it was not until the sixteenth century ihit 
who began to be used more commonly as a relative, lltd 
not until the seventeenth century did it fully establish itidt 
Ben Jonson in his English Grammar acknowledges <R^ 
the relative arhich, although who was beginning to be 
used as shown by the plays of Shakespeare. Bat even is < 
Addison's time, who had not become common, so thtl 
the great stylists recommended its more extensive use in- 
stead of the over-burdened Ihai. In the ^eetator of 
May 30. 1711, occurs the "Humble Petition of VVho and 
\Vhich " ; and although the essayist makes the wrong 
assumption that these two pronouns had been 



LIl has tieen customarf 10 say ifaai The leUiiie spnocs IrOM 
intCTTDgatiTc. bat Ibe indetipfie pmnouo had the sane fbrm at Ifae ii 
rogalire in Old En^isb. and Ibere are nun; good n 
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Ihat, the essay gives clear evidence of a less extended 

f wko and which than at present. For a time after 

> took its place as a relative beside which, both were 

'. indiscriminately for persons and things, as shown by 

lespeare's use. Finally which was limited, as at present, 

(references other than to peraons, and wha was employed 

t persons only, as when an interrogative. This distinction 

s urged in the Sptctator mentioned above, where it was 

roposed, with little deference to the older language, to 

e the first clause of the Lord's Prayer into "Our 

r who art in heaven." 



In Middle English when who was beginning to be I 
I as a relative, the neuter what was also occasionally [ 
mple, in the Ormulum occurs the sentence, 
"hey may show you all what it saith and meaneth." A 
: relative use of what is also occasionally found in 
espeare, as in King John, IV, s, 75, 

(I a chiirEe lo do ; " 

'^vxSenry VIII, V, i, 125-6, 

" I fear nothing 
What can be said against me." 

li expressions however would be considered vulgarisms 
B present, so that we may say what is no longer a relative 
pnoun in standard English, but either an interrogative 
1 indefinite. The common explanation of what as a 
ktive, because it is eqtiivalent to that which, depends 
E logical, not grammatical relations. 



^ 
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I 403. Whose and whom, the present genitive and accik.^ 
j live of who, spring from the old genitive and dative of i'Zai 
I Awa/, the dative masculine and feminine becoming tbt 
dative -accusative as in personal pronouns. These obliquf 
cases, w/wst, whom, became common before the nominative 
who had established itself, perhaps because as geniti've 
and dative they belonged originally to ivhat as well as to 
%vho. As which was more common than who in 3 rclatl*' 
sense, whose, whom became attached to which when refer- 
ring to persons, the accusative which being restricted W 
the neuter gender. This use of which, (whose), wh»~ 
which is found in Orm and is common in Chaucet. Ai the 
same time of which, of whom began to assume some ^ 
the functions of the older genitive, whose being iwcl 
almost exclusively in a possessive sense. Later iriwi 
who came into general use as a relative, whose, wh", 
by reason of likeness in form as well as ihrougti 
the influence of the interrogative, associated iheraselw 
with the personal relative. The genitive whose then 
became restricted to personal use, although whose as » 
neuter genitive is found in literature, especially pottlj. 
As in the case of the interrogative, there has been 
occasional conhision between who and whom, the fomwi 
being sometimes used as an accusative and the latiet 
more rarely as a nominative. Examples of this use are 
common in Shakespeare, and we have also in Milton 
the well-known example, "Beelzebub . . . than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat," Paradise Lost, 11, 399-304 
The explanation of fhan as a preposition in this expr< 
is of course historically inaccurate. 
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404. The inflection of the Modern English relatives, with 
lie exception of that which is invariable for gender, num- 
ber, and case, is as follows. The singular and plural are the 
same both for who and which. 

Masculine and Feminine. Nbdtbe. 

N. who which which 

G. (whose) [whose] [whose] 

D.A. whom which which 

No reference is here made to what, since the latter is not 
a, relative pronoiiD in standard EngUsh as noted above, 
tVJiom, which are called dative-accusative although they 
seldom used as datives except with prepositions. 



I 



; The Indefinite Pronouns. 



405. The indefinite pronouns are so named because they 
refer to general, usually unexpressed antecedents. Like 
demonstratives they may be employed as adjectives as well 
as pronouns. They are derived from pronouns or adjec- 
tives, in a few cases from nouns. In Old English the indef- 
inites were a somewhat numerous class, and to these there 
have been some additions in modem times. For anyadjec-^' 
tive, constantly used substantively, either becomes a noun or 
partakes of the nature of an indefinite pronoun. 

406. In Old English as in the classical languages, the 
interrogative pronouns were also indefinites, or more accu- 
rately perhaps, there were interrogative and indefinite pro- 
nouns of the same form. For instead of the indefinites ■ 
being derived from the interrogatives, all interrogative s are 
essentially indefinites, diflering only from the latter in being 



■ essentially 



I 



I 
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used in sentences of interrDgation. This is imporUnC stow 
it is not gcneraily recognized that mho, what, which retaia 
in Modem English an indefinite, beside an interrogacive and 
a relative use, although the compound forms like ttihisn, 
■whosoever, are often called indefinite relatives, A fOoI 
example of who as indeHnite is fouud in the Shakespesnia 
" Who steals ray purse steals trash," Othello, III, 3, 15;, Of 
in such a common expression as ' I don't know who it ii.' 
What, the old neuter of who, is more frequently indcftniie 
8S in ' what you say is true,' ' I saw what he was doing' 
In &c(, in the strict sense, what is always an indefioile at 
an interrogative in present English, since such iclatire uso 
as in the dialectal ' a man what begs ' do not beJong to 
the standard speech. The common statement that wSa/is 
a compound relative equivalent to that which is, as befote 
mentioned, logically true but grammatically incorrecL 
Which is less frequently indefinite, but it is certainly 60 in 
such expressions as ' I don't know which it is.' In OU 
EngUsh there was also an indefinite whether ' which of two.' 
This is now archaic but it occurred occasionally in Middle 
and early Modem English. The following is an example o( 
its use from Spenser's Fairie Queen, B'k I, canto ii, SL 
xxxvii: — 

" One day in doubt I cast for lo compwe 
Whelhtr in beauties glory did succeed." 

407. Besides these simple indefinites should be men- 
tioned their compounds whoso, whosoever, whoever, whattp, 
whatsoever, whatever, whichever, etc. These bad their 

correspondences in Old English furms with sti/a 
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fore as well as after the simple indefinite, as swa-kwa- 

' whoso.' In Middle English times they lost the pre- 

i swa. becoming whoso, ivhatso, etc. In the same 

aiod the forms were strengthened by the addition of the 

" making whosoevtr, etc., and finally whoever, 

\atner, uihUkever were also formed. In addition, there 

r in Shakespeare and present dialectal English such 

3 as whosomever, whatsomever. One other compound 

I of what is whatnot, the etymology of which is uncertain. 

fPerhaps it is but another form of the Old English indefinite 

I nat-hwat ' I know not what.' The original compounds of 

mmihether have been greatly obscured by sound changes and 

K<by analogy. They are either OE. aghwxlier {agter), and 

her apparently a new formation by analogy of either. 

?here were also in Old English two forms ahwafSer ' one of 

' and nahwaZer, its corresponding negative. These 

Ecame ME. ^er, nqSer and later the Modem English con- 

mctions or, nor, the strong indefinite forms not being 

reserved. 



408. The indefinites derived from adjectives are numer- 
Here belong English some, OE. sum; such OE. 
twiU ! each OE. «/<■. To these were added in the 
|iddle English period other, both, many, few, little, all, 
ugh, several, certain, all from Old English adjectives 
t both, originally a compound iSffa, and several, cer- 
from the French. Some was formerly used as a 
moun more commonly than at present, but it still retains 
inominal use in certain expressions as 'he went with 
1/ of his friends.' Certain had a similar use in Middle 
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and early Modem English, but is now archaic as a 
Enough is pronominal in such expressions as ' enough is a 
good as a feast.' These simple adjectival pronouns occur 
in compounds as somebody, something, someivhat, every < 
OE. ^fre + a/e, another. Strictly some one, one another, 
each other are also compounds although they are written u 
separate words. Here may also be mentioned the indefinite 
any derived from the Old English numeral an ' one.' Of 
later pronominal use are one, none in 'one said,' 
came." Compound indefinites are any one, any body, any 
thing, no body, nothing, and the tautological no one, % 3J1. 
The indefinites one, other, have assumed inflected fortns ii 
the genitive singular and in the plural, as one's, ones. 

409. Some of the compound indefinites already men- 
tioned, as somebody, anybody, anything, contain a noun end 
might be called indefinite phrases made up of an adjcctire 
and a noun. One or two such compounds are Old English, 
so that we have indefinite pronouns that may be said 
derived from nouns. These are aught, naught, OE, amht, 
nawiht, the last part of which is the noun -wight originallf 
meaning 'creature, thing.' In addition to these, the Old 
English used man as an indefinite like German n 
sagt ' one says,' ' they say.' This is preserved to Modeni> 
mainly in the plural men say, men die, or sometiincs 
in the singular with an article as in " Misery acquaints » 
with strange bedfellows," Tempest, II, 2, 4 




CHAPTER XXI. 

THE VERB. 

410. Certam prominent characteristics of the Teutonic 
verb have been already mentioned, § 34. In general the 
Old English verb conformed to all these simple characteris- 
tics, a single inflected voice; two tenses; two complete 
modes besides an imperative in the present tense only ; two 
numbers ; and three verbal nouns, the infinitive, the present 
and perfect participles. The changes taking place in the 
verb since Old English times have all been in the direction 
of the anal3rtic in language, but they are nevertheless of two 
kinds, one toward simplicity and the other toward complex- 
ity. The first is shown in the loss of inflections, the second v- 
in the building up of the compound forms. The loss of 
inflections through sound change and the great levelling 
force, analogy, will be considered later. The additions to 
the original verbal system by means of compound forms are 
a complete passive voice, four tenses in addition to the 
cnriginal two, a new mode, the potential as we call it, and 
one new infinitive and participle in both voices. These will 
receive proper attention in detail But especially important 
in the history of the English verb are those forms which 
have been handed down from the earliest time and the 
changes which they have undergone. 

343 
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The Teutonic verb, and the Old English as i 

representative of the Teutonic, comprised two principal 

groups, the strong and the weak, or as we call theii 

. descendants respectively the irregular and the reguUr. 

'/ The first, or strong verb, except a few verbs with rcdupli- 

I cated preterits, distinguished its preterit tense and usually 

[its perfect participle by different vowels from the prewni. 
The second, or weak verb, distinguished the same forms 
)jy a verbal suffix, the antecedent of the present -ed, -J{l\, 
in regular verbs. Both classes were inherited from the 
primitive Teutonic, itself an outgrowth of the Indo-Euro- 
pean, although the u^cjifLsradation to express tense re- 
lations in the strong verb, and the dental preterit of weak 
verbs aie^eculiarly Teutonic, The first or strong class wjs 
the smaller of the two even in Old English, and except 
by analogy in a few cases it has since received no additioDs 
to its number from within the language, the mode of 
forming verbs by gradation having long ceased to exist. 
The second class, on the other hand, has been constant!* 
on the increase, since new verbs have usually been formed 

on the model of the weak class, and those borrowed from 

foreign languages have almost without exception taken th« 
same form after coming into English. 

412, The natural result of this state of affairs has been 
that the comparatively small class of strong, or irregiiln 
verbs, has been constantly decreasing, both by losses out- 
right, some verbs becoming obsolete, and by the influenee 
of the weak verbs, some of the strong assuming the endings 
of the weak group. This latter effect has been due lo the 
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influence of analogy, which however is now effectually 
resisted by literature and by the schools. That it is still 
strong notwithstanding is shown by the speech of children, 
"who tend to make strong vverbs weak. Although these 
strong verbs are few in number, only about one hundred or 
one-third of the original number being preserved, they are 
in many respects the most characteristic verbs of the lan- 
guage, and merit special attention. 

The Strong Verb. 

4x3. The Old English strong verb has two divisions, those 
distinguishing tenses by gradation, § 255, and those origi- 
nally having reduplicated preterits, the reduplication, how- 
ever, not being preserved in Old English. Reduplicating 
verbs may also show gradation. To the first division of 
the strong verb belong six classes, which have sprung 
through various phonetic influences, from the two gradation 
series of Teutonic, § 260, the first five from the ^-series, 
the sixth from the ^-series. These six classes were distin- 
guished by the vowels of four stems, the present, the preterit 
singular, the preterit, plural, and the perfect participle. 
They are as follows, class III being separated into three 
subclasses owing to certain forms peculiar to Old English. 







First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth 


I. 




i 


• 

a 


• 

1 


i 


II. 




eo(u) 


ea 


u 





III. 


I) 


• 

1 


a(Q) 


u 


u 




2) 


e 


ea 


u 







3> 


eo 


ea 


u 





IV. 




e 


se 


se 





V. 




e (i, ie) 


se 


ie 


e 


VI. 




a 








a 
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414. The verbs of these classes, so far as th^ hne 
come down to us unaffected by the weak verbs, have (bl- 
lowed in general the ordinary changes of their cbaractera- 
tic vowels. For example English write — wrole — v/riUat 
corresponds stem for stem to the Old English Ttinian— 
wraf — wHten, OE. ( and a having regularly become UnE. 
at (written /), and 5, short ; being preserved as nsual 
But the most marked change affecting all of these verhf i 
since Old English times is the loss of one preterit slero, bt7 
which the four principal parts have been reduced to three/ 
This levelling took place for the most part in late Middle 
English, although somedmes both preterit stcnis are pre- 
served in Modem English. Of the two preterit steins in 
Old English sometimes one, sometimes the other has been 
retained in the modern speech, but more commonly Ae 
singular has outlasted the plural. While no strong verb his 
more than three stems in Modem English the analogical ten- 
dency has further reduced these three to two in some casev 
as ciing — clung for example, in which the second stem is both 
preterit and participle. Probably this is due to the influence 
of weak verbs which have regularly but two principal parts 
at present. The various classes, with the Modem English 
verbs belonging under them, are as follows. OccasioDal 
references will be made to strong verbs that have become 
weak, but fuller lists of the original strong verbs wU be 
found in the Sievers-Cook Grammar of Old Englitk. 

415. Class I. — The Modern English verbs of this class 
uiay be divided into two subclasses, according as they 
have in the preterit the vowel of the Old English 

■ plural. To subclass i belong, 



(a)bide— (a)borfc— ( 
drive — drove — dti ve n 
lid e — to de— rid den 



shine — sh one — ahone 

Xo these must be added An've — throve — thriven from the 
Norse, this verb belonging to the corresponding gradation 
class in that language and so being easily adopted into 
English. Rive, from the same source, is now weak but for 
the participial riven. One verb from the French strive — 
strove — striven (OF. estriver) has assumed strong forms by 
analogy of this class, these first appearing in Middle Eng- 
lish, It is one of the few borrowed verbs which has become 
strong rather than weak. Subclass 2 includes only 

Inte— bit— bitten (bit) slide— slid— slid den (slid). 

Fcwr. Other verbs are often placed in this division, only 
one of which belonged here originally. This one is 
s/riie — struck — struck (stricken), the preterit of which, from 
OE. slrac ME. stroke sirok, has suffered shortening and 
change of vowel. The participle stricken is also archaic, 
so that, except for its present in at (i) this verb now 
belongs in class III. The second is cleave 'to adhere,' 
which really comes from a weak verb in Old English, 
although it assumed a strong preterit clave in Middle 
English by confusion with cleave 'to split,' § 417. The third 
verb is chide, also from a weak verb but becoming strong in 
early Modern English with a preterit and perfect participle 
choiie, chidden. For ehodt see Genesis 31 : 36. Later, as in 
. Shakespeare's time, the verb became ckide — chid —chidden. 



I 
I 



the new preterit wther being a preservation of the old wttk 
form or a new formation by analogy of ehidden. A fourfi 
verb often placed here is the weak hide — hid — hidden, ihe 
forms of which associate it with these verbs, although the 
short i of preterit and participle spring not from giadation 
but from vowel shortening. A dialectal dit'e — tfore — dart is 
made up of a present from the weak verb dive, and an old 
preterit from a strong verb of class Ii: 

416. The influence of analogy on these verbs has beca 
considerable. For example ihe three steins have sometiines 
Iteen reduced to two. TTie verbs abide and shim have per- 
fect participles like the preterits, the older fonns in short t 
having been levelled out The opposite effect is seen ia the 
old forms of ride, write in which the preterits rode, VftvH 
were displaced in early Modem English by forms rid, vril, 
with the vowel of the participle. The verbs of subcha » 
have two forms only when the participle loses its -as as 
in bite — bit — bit {bitten). Formerly abode also had oom- 
sponding forms abide — abid — abid, but these are now anti- 
quated. By analogy also some of these verbs have 
weak forms, and others formerly belonging here have 
wholly weak. Thus shine, shrive, thrive, have weak forms 
more or less commonly used, as skiiu — shined, etc Vert>S 
formerly belonging to class I but no longer retaining strong 
forms are glide, gripe, sigh, sUt, spew, tn'it (OE. ^/-Kiian), 
writhe, whine. This list is often enlarged by the addition 
of reap, sneak, wreaAe, but these are verbs of late 
formation or from forms not belonging to class I 
Old Englbh. 




417- Class II. — Few verbs belonging originally to class 
II have remained strong, and these seem to be very irregu- 
lar. Those that have come down with most regularity are, 

clmve ' split ' — clove — cloven freeze — froze — frozen, 

although the latter has z in the participle for OE. r, % zS. 
Cleave often takes the preterit and perfect participle cleft, 
but these are historically inaccurate, since they rightly be- 
long to the weak verb cleave 'to adhere.' In fact the two 
verbs became confused and their preterits have sometimes 
been interchanged. For instance cleave ' to adhere ' has the 
preterit clave in Ruth i ; 14, while cleave 'to split ' has cleft 
for its preterit in Micah i : 4. One other verb choose — 
Yfhose — chosen is regular but for the present in oo(u), rather 
Kthan in fe{l) as we should expect. Both ches and ckbs for 
■the present were common in Middle EngUsh, only the lat- 
r analogical form having been handed down in standard 
English. The same is true of shoot— shot — shot in which 
the vowel of the preterit is due to analogy of the participle, 
or to shortening before a dental, § 235. Like shoot — shot in 
forms having short is seethe — sod — sodden, the strong 
forms of which are often replaced by weak forms seethed — 
seethed. The old forms of seethe are also interesting be- 
^ cause they alone preserve among English strong verbs the 
of consonant (M — d) due to Vemer's law, § 24. 
Lnother verb fly—fleiti^flown has other changes, due 
rt«pecially to the g of the Old English word fliogan which 
Pihas become vocalized and has variously affected the preced- 
ting vowel. The dialectal preterit dove, from an Old English 
r verb of this second class, has been already noted, § 415. 
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The remaining verbs originally belonging here have becoma I 
weak so far as they have been preserved. Some of th^in 
appear with «{() as creep, flee, reek; some with r«(K) 
brew, chew, rue ; and some with au as bow, sprout, crou^^' 
these last from Old English forms with u in the preser^- '■ 
Other verbs with original « in the present now appear wi^-^ 
I u (p), as suck, sup, shove, by shortening. 

4t8. Class III.— The verbs of the third gradation das ^ 
had in Gothic, as a representative of early Teutonic, but on^ 
set of forms with the vowels i — a — u — u. In Old Engliah^ 
however, owing to the variations these vowels show under 
various phonetic influences, there were three distinct sub- 
classes as follows : — 

?■ Verbs with i followed by a nasal and a consonant, 

a. Verbs with e{ic, eo) followed by /and a consonant. 

3, Verbs with eo followed by r or A and a consonant. 
Of these the verbs of the first subclass are alone preserved 
with consistency, most of the verbs of the other subclasses 
having become weak. In the first subclass also are many. 
of our characteristic strong verbs. It is particularly worthy 
of note that no verbs of class III preserve a trace of the 
participial ending -eti. 

419. The verbs of the first subclass must again be sepa- 
rated into certain minor groups owing to regular differences 
resulting from phonetic change or from analogy. All the 
groups, however, are somewhat bound together by the fact 
that the present tenses of the verbs have written / followed 
by a nasal and another consonant, The first minor group 
includes those verbs that have i followed by n//, this 
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consonant combination causing lengthening of the original 
short f in the present and of 2^ in preterit and participle, 
§ 236. Here belong, 

bind — Abound — bound grind — ground — ground 

find— found— found wind— wound— wound. 

One verb with final mb, climb ^ was found in Old EngUsh, 
but it has become weak except for the dialectal preterit 
' clomby from the Old English preterit clatnb. It will be noticed 
that in all other verbs of this group a form from the preterit 
plural' rather than from the singular has been preserved. 

420. The second minor group includes those verbs that 
have preterits with the vowel a{ai)^ as 

drink — drank^-drunk sing — sang — sung 

(bc)gin — (be)gan — (be)gun sink — sank — sunk 

ring — ^rang — ^rung spring — sprang — sprung 

shrink — shrank — shrunk swim — swam — swum. 

Nearly aU of these have preterits in «, as drunk, begun, 
in the older works of our literature, but they are scarcely 
standard English of the nineteenth century. Like {be)gin 
is gin found in the older literature, and here belongs also 
the verb run — ran — run, the present having u instead of /. 
The verb rir^ above, originally weak, became strong by 
analogy. With these verbs of the second minor group may 
be associated those of the third with regular preterits in 
u instead of a. They are, 

cling— clung— clung sting — stung — stung 

■ tUng — slung — slung . swing — swung — swung 

slink — slunk — slunk win — won — won 

spin — spun — spun wring — wrung — wrung, 
stink — stunk — stunk 



These verbs have no modern forms in a except stink, which 
is seldom used. To this class belongs fling — -flung— fiang 
from the Norse, and string — strung — strung, the lattM 
formed in early Modem English from the substantive b; 
analogy. One verb dig, originally weak, has assumed in 
Modem English a preterit and participle in a, dug— dug, by 
analogy of the verbs above, while it also retains Che tvnl: 
forms. The lateness of this formation is seen from ik 
&ct that only the weak forms occur in the Bible and 
Shakespeare. For stick — shuk — stuck, see S 4»i- Origi- 
nally the verb bum (OR. beornan) with a in the presait 
like ran belonged to this class, but it is now weak, Cti^- 
ding are also weak, the latter not found in Old EngliA. 
Besides here belongs the poetic swink ' to labour,' w\acb 
however has not been preserved in all its forms. 

421. The verbs of the second and third subclasses hive 
become weak so far as preserved, with two excepiions- 
The first of these is fight— fought— fought (OE. fe«km), 
and the second is durst — burst — burst (OE, herstan). Tilt 
latter might easily be mistaken for a weak verb like w/| 
cut, but it was originally strong and it has never had a dentil 
preterit except in such dialectal forms as bursttd, b»slti. 
The verbs of the second subclass usually preserve the OU 
English e of the present, as dehe, help, melt, swell, yeB,ytif, 
yield, the latter with lengthening in Middle English. The 
old participles of melt, swell, — molten, swollen — still remain 
as adjectives, while the older holpea is also dialectal. Two 
verbs have not preserved the original vowel of tlic pi 
milk < OE, meolcait, sulk < OE. seolcan. The 
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third subclass had eo before r and a consonant, only 
hi (OE. feohtan) representing eo before h and a conso- 
rit. This eo became e in Middle English, and under the 
iuence of r was converted into a before the end of 
e sixteenth century, § 230. This accounts for ar in 
thy carve, starve^ probably Jar from OE. * ceorran 
> turn.' Irregular in its form is the defective worth 
ecome ' (OE. weorSan), found only in such expressions 
' woe worth the day.* Some verbs belonging to class III 
re irregular in Old English. These have all become 
ik as moum^ spurn, thresh {thrask) . 

I>a2. Class IV. — This was a very small class in Old 
Slish, and there are therefore few verbs belonging to it 
>resent. Most of these have the vowel o in preterit and 
"ticiple, but the vowels of the present are various, owing 
different developments since Middle English times. 
ey are, 

bear — bore — ^bome steal — stole — stolen 

break — ^broke — broken tear — tore — torn, 

shear — (shore) — shorn 

aite irregular is our common verb come — came — come 
>m forms that were also somewhat irregular in Old 
iglish. To this class belonged originally a verb stecan 
ierce/ beside which there was a weak verb stician ' pierce, 
here.' These two were confused, and only one verb 
s remsuned, with both meanings however. The preterit 
d participle of this verb stick — stuck — stuck have been 
luenced by the verbs of class III, so that it now belongs 
analogy to that class. A weak preterit sticked, existing 

AA 
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in early Modem English, is novr found onlj^in dialect*. Bf 
aoalogy also the Old English weak verb werian 'itt*!' 
has become wmr — wore — worn like bear — iore — harm. On 
the contrary the verb shear has weak forms which ha«e 
almost displaced the strong. 

433. Class V. — The verbs of class V show considenbfc 
inegularity owing to vowel changes and analogy. More- 
over, even in Old English the verbs of this class ^ISxkA 
from those of class IV only in the participle, so thai il is 
not strange that the two classes have inHuenced am 
another. We may divide the verbs of class V into tw 
general classes according as they have written a or # in 
the preterit, although the a, o, have developed dilTeienll]' 
as they have been differently influenced by following voteii 
To the first subclass belong 
bid — bade — bidden lie— Uy— l»io 



jive — gave — given sil— wl— (at. 

To account for the phonetic differences in the a of the prrt- 
erits, we must remember that a was regularly shorWMi) 
> before the dentals as in bade, sat, § 335, and that a of i^ 
became q after its union with tti. The presents with 1' w 
\bid, give. He, sit are due to changes completed in Old Eng- 
lish. Eaten and seen preserve the old participial vo«l ' 
but with lengthening in later times. The verb hid with iU 
compound forbid requires a word of explanation. There 
were two strong verbs in Old English having some likeoes 
in form, biddati ' pray, ask ' of this class, and beedan 'olTei, 
command ' of class II. In the course of their developmenl 
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these were much confused and bid — bade assumed the mean- 
ing ' command ' along with its older meaning ' ask, invite,' 
the last being kept especially in the participle bidden. 
Beside this the meanings ' offer ' and earlier ' pray ' also 
remain to an invariable verb liid. The verb spit — spit, which 
earlier had a preterit spat associating it with these verbs, is 
Dow invariable. The older forms were probably due to 
mixture of two weak verbs spiltan and spatan with the same 
meaning. The second subclass with preterits in o are, 
get— gat — got (gotten) tread — trod-- trodden 

The short o in got, trod is due to shortening before dentals, 
as in the case of bade, sat above. Otherwise all these verbs, 
as far as Modem English is concerned, might be associated 
with the verbs of class IV, The form gotten beside got is a 
late development. The older geten was first displaced by 
got by analogy of the preterit, after which gotten was formed 
by analogy of the other participles in -en. The verbs get, 
give included in this class do not properly spring from OE. 
giettin, gie/an, since these verbs shoidd now have initial y as 
shown by Chaucer's yiven. The forms with hard g have 
really been due to the corresponding Norse verbs which 
have influenced or supplanted the others. An old preterit 
quolh is all that now remains of an Old English verb cwetSan 
belonging to class V, its compound b:i}'ueath being wholly 
weak. Other verbs of this class that have become weak are 
knead, mete, play, 

434. Class VI. — The verbs of class VI were few in 
number in Old English and few examples have remained to 
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ihe prewnt time. These verbs should appear in Modern 
English with oo (;7) in the preterit but some of them have 
probably by analogy of similar preterits in classes fV and V. 
Disregarding these changes, however, the list is as follows 



C»-)wBke- 



The apparent irregularities of these verbs are capable of 
explanation. Only forsake, shake and sometimes awake 
preserve the vowel a of the participle, the others having 
/ participles like the preterits. The presents heave, swear 
are due to forms with e < a by mutation in Old English, while 
Hand differs from its preterit and participle by reason of «D 
fl which belonged only to the present even in Old Kngllsh. 
This class includes one verb from the Norse, take — teek— 
taken, which belonged to the corresponding gradation cUss 
in that language and so easily associated itself with Old 
English verbs of the same kind. Another verb which is 
also weak, stave — stove — stove, was formed from the sub- 
stantive in early Modem English, while reeve — rove — me 
is a nautical terra, perhaps from the Dutch, with strong 
forms by analogy. The verbs slay^slew — slain and Jrira 
— drew— drawn, also belongmg to this class, have peculiar 
forms due to contraction. As iu the other classes some 
verbs originally belonging to class VI have become weak, 
although some of these have old participles in -en. They 
are aehe, bake, gnaw, grave, lade, shape, shave, wade^ wax; 
the old participles now used only as adjectives 
are gnawn, graven, laden, shapen, shaven. 




PS- Tlic reduplicating verbs arc put in a class by 
nemselves because of their reduplicating preterits and the 
contraction resulting therefrom in Old English. These 
verbs are significant as farming a connecting link between 
the Teutonic languages and Greek and Latin, the redupli- 
cating preterits of the one and the reduplicating perfects 
of the others having a similar origin. Reduplication was 
perfectly preserved only in Gothic, the oldest represent- , 
ative of Teutonic. In Old English these verbs were 'i 
divided into two classes by reason of different vowels in 
the preterit, but these two classes became one in Middle 
English through ordinary vowel changes. Reduplicating 
verbs differed in one other respect from the remaining 
strong verbs, since their four principal stems had but two 
diffe rent vowels, the vowels of tKe~^'eseiiran3 "participle on 
the one" liand and those of the preterit singular and plural 
on the other being the same. Most of the Modem English 
verbs have three forms however, owing to the common 
preservation of the en («) of the participle. The list in- 
eludes. 



beat— beat— beaten (beat) 
blow — bl e w — blown 
faU—teU— fallen 
grow — grew — grown 



hold— held— held 
know — knew — known 
iet—let— let 'allow' 
throw— threw — thrown. 



Of these kolil has its participle by analogy of the preterit, 
although holden, beholden are archaic forms, while lei has 
I/ be come invariable by shortening of two different 




English vowels, a of the present and ? of the preteih. 
From this /f/ must be distinguished the older /e^ ' hinder,' 
originally a weak verb. The verb crow, while now geaki 
has in early Modern English the preterit (rew. Hew, tmn, 
sow have weak preterits but retain the strong participles 
hewn, mown, sown beside weak forms. Sometimes ihe 
verb hang^hung — hung is said to belong here, but this is 
true only in a modified sense. There was in Old English* 
reduplicating verb hon — heng — hongen ' hang ' while lbe« 
was also a weak verb hangian with similar meaning. Id 
Middle English the latter became hangen, and the oU 
infinitive Hon of the reduplicating verb was replaced by (he 
analogical form hongen. Later these two presents becams 
the same, hang, both weak and strong forms remaining. 
The latter then became hung — hung perhaps by analogy d 
class III. The other verbs of the reduplicating class hive 
become weak as blend, clatu, dreaii, flow, fold, glew, l^t 
. low, row, salt, sleep, s^voop, weep, wheeze, wield. 



Strong Forms bv Analogy. 

426. It has already been pointed out that many of d* 
strong verbs have become weak owing to the influence of 
this much larger class. In a few cases however the influ- 
ence of analogy has been in the opposite direction, some 
of the weak verbs taking forms analogous to those of tilt 
strong classes. This result is no doubt due not so much 
to the numbers of the strong verbs, as to the frequency 
with which they are used both colloquially and in literature. 
We have already indicated some verbs that have 
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itrong although originally weak, or newly derived wok 
vhich we should have expected to become weak. These 
ue dig, reeve, spit, stave, stick, stnng, strive, ■wear. Some --- 
jther weak verbs, while retaining weak forms, have been 
10 far influenced by strong verbs as to take -eni^-n) in the 
perfect participles. Hide has been mentioned already, 
; 415. Saw, show, strew, have beside the weak forms 
Jie strong participles savjn, shown, strewn. The verb 
prove from the French has proven beside proved. Milton 
ises pavea in Comus, and there is also a dialectal bougkten^^^ 

ClASSIFICATION OF MODERN ENGLISH STRONG VeRBS. ^^ 

437. VVhile with the various divisions and subdivisions 
it has been necessary to make in the preceding historical 
treatment, the irregularities of the strong verb seem con- 
siderable, it is still possible from the standpoint of Modem 
English alone to reduce the number of subdivisions -by _ 
disregarding certain minor differences. For greater sim- 
plicity in arrangement the stem vowels of the various classes 
are represented by their phonetic equivalents, § zri. This 
is made necessary by the great diversity in the Modern 
English spelling of the same sound. 

is. Class I. — Under class I may be placed all 
g verbs with the diphthong at, written i in the pres- 
ent and a general agreement in preterit and participle. 
Owing to the vowels of the latter forms, however, three 
subdivisions may be made in the verbs of this class, as 




I) «-d-l (o) 

abide — abode — abode 
drive — drove— driven 
ride — rode — ridden 

ihine — ahoD e — sho ne 
shrive — ihrove — ihri ven 
wnite— tm otc— imittcn 
itrFde — slrod e — itridden 
thrive — throve — thriven 



bind — bound — bonnd 
find — foun d — found 
figh t — fought — fought 
grind — gro und — ground 
wind — wound — vfound. 



bite— bit— bitten (bit) 
chid e — chi d— chidden 
»lide— iUd~»lidden. 



439. Class II. — To this class belong all verbs with short 
1' in the present, r (Ac/) in the participle, and either a, 
or » (iu/) in the preterit. The verbs /tang, run, strike may 
be placed here for their agreement in preterit and participle, 
although they have a, d, ai, respectively in the present 
Here also it is better to make two subdivisions. 



,) i(,)_^-, (but) 
drink— drank — dr unit 
(hO£in-(bt)B."-(te)S' 



fling — flung — flung 
iling— ilung — ilung 
■link — il unk — ilonk 
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430. Class III. — In this class may be placed the verbs 
lat regularly have Oy occasionally q by shortening, in preterit 
id participle although their presents have various vowels. 

is desirable to separate here into subclasses according to 
le vowels of the present, except in the case of the last four 
*rbs with q instead of o in preterit and participle. 



I i(u) — — o 

cleave — clove — cloven 
freeze — froze — frozen 
heave — ^hove — ^hove 
reeve — ^rove — ^rove 
shear — shore — shorn 
steal — stole — stolen 
speak — spoke — spoken 
weave — ^wove — woven 

choose— chose — chosen. 

) «(there) — o — 
bear — ^bore — borne 



tear — tore — torn 
swear — swore — sworn 
wear — wore — ^worn. 

3) e— o — 

break — ^broke — broken 
stave — stove — stove 
wake — woke — ^woke. 

4) e(i, u)— 9— Q 
get—got— got(gotten) 
seethe — sod — sodden 
shoot — shot — shot 
tread — trod — trodden. 



431. Class IV. — In this class may be placed two sub- 
lasses, in each of which the preterits are characterized by 
he same vowel or diphthong although the presents and par- 
iciples vary. 



) o(q, ai, e)— iu— o(q, e) 
blow — blew — blown 
draw— drew — drawn 
fly — flew — flown 
grow — grew — grown 
know — ^knew — known 
throw — threw — thrown 



slay — ^slew — slain. 

2) e(ae) — u — e(u) 

(for-)sake — (for-)sook — (for-) 

saken 
shake — shook — shaken 
stand — stood — stood 
take — took — taken . 
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433. Class V. — Here may be placed the remaining 
strong Verbs which fall into three fairly regular divisicnK. 
Those of the first two subdivisions are reguku: in their 
preterits although the vowels of the present and participles 
are various. The other verbs although strong are invariable 
in their vowels. 



i) Pteterits in e(se, q) 
bid— l)ade— bidden 
come— came— come 
eat — ate— eaten 
give — gave — given 
lie — ^lay— ^lain 
sit — sat — sat 
see — saw — seen. 



2) Preterits in e 
faU— fell— fidleii 
hold— held— held. 

3) Invariable 

beat — beat — bemten 
bid — bid — bid 
biirst-^>iicst— tyimt 
let— let-^et 




L 433. So much space has been devoted to the discus- 
1 of the strong, or irregular verb, because of its impor- 
ce historically. But from the standpoint of the present 
:h the weak, or regular verb, is far more important, 
alone is the living and growing class to-day. The 
g verb, in spite of a few accessions, has been the losing 
iss in the whole history of English. The weak verb alone 
a been gaining ground from the earliest times by additions 
from within the language and from without. The 
c verb in the Teutonic languages is distinguished 
from the strong by the dental pr eterit of the former as 
distinct from the grada tion p reterit of the latter. Of the 
origin of this preterit with a dental suffix and the manner . 
in which it came into use, little is certainly known. An 
older theory regarded the dental preterit as developed 
from the root of the verb do, an Indo-European dha. On 
this theory such a form as loved, for example, was supposed 
to be equivalent to Imn + did- But this theory has been 
given up or greatly modified in recent times, although 
scholars are still not agreed as to the exact origin of the 



suffix 1 

L 



n so important a part of the verbal system 
3«3- 



n A\^\ 
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Teutonic languages. At least it is certain that the dental 
preterit originated in an Indo-European suffix which tiss 
become thus completely specialized only in the Teutonic 
tongues. 

434. A less important difference between the we^ and 
the strong verb is that while the latter regularly has hat 
stems represented in its principal parts, the former has boi 
three. These are the present, the preterit, and the perfKl 
participle, the preterit having but one stem instead of t«o 
as in the strong verb. The same analogical influence which 
has reduced the four stems of the strong verb to three, Md 
sometimes to two, has had a similar influence upon the 
weak verb, so that its three stems have been reduced to 
two, sometimes to one, as in the invariable verbs. In 
addition to other differences between the weak and ^ 
strong verbs, it may be pointed out that the majority of the 
former are derivative, being formed from nouns, adjeOJWS 
and other verbs. This does not mean, however, that diej 
were all formed in Teutonic times since many of then 
were inherited from the Indo-European. Even of Ihe 
weak verbs a few were not derivative, as for example kojlt 
and win, corresponding to Latin habeo, volo. 

435. Weak verbs in Modern English are usually regarded 
as belonging to one large class, characterized by our modem 
grammarians as forming the preterit and perfect participle 
by adding -ed or -d to the verba! root. This general state- 
ment, however, is far from accurate in the strictest sense as 
may be shown by numerous examples. For instance the 
weak verb have — had does not exactly come under tdis 
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form of statement, while feed^ed, cut — cut, do not adcll 
-ed or -</ to any of their forms. The first shows only change 
of vowel in preterit and participle although it is not a strong 
verb, and the last is invariable in its principal parts. From 
these and other facts it is clear that the regular verbs as 
we call them have certain irregularities, or peculiarities 
requiring to be examined and described. We shall find 
also that in order to understand these peculiarities it is 
necessary, as in the case of nouns and adjectives, to go 
back to Old English times. 

436. In Old English, weak verbs were of three classe 
according to formation and conjugation, although quite 
amother division might be made in reference to meaning 
and use. The three classes are distinguished by different 
:onic suffixes as follows : 

, The (o-class, the suffix being Indo-European -eio-, 
tonic \0', -to-. 

III. The 0-cla3s, the suffix in Teutonic being -Si'u-, -5-. 
tl. The m'-class, the Teutonic suffix being -ai- inter- 

ing with -iu-. 
I tracing the development of these classes it must be 
TSmembered, that in Old English the distinction of long 
and short stems belongs to verbs as to nouns and adjectives, 
and that owing to this distinction certain phonetic changes 
resulted which would not otherwise have come about. The 
weak verbs are so numerous that it would be impossible 
to give anything like complete lists, but we may still trace 
He formation and development of each group. 



r 
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437. CiAss I, — Weak verbs of the first class formed 
their Old English preterits in one of two ways. Original 
long stems, polysyllabic verbs, and original short 5ten» 
ending in d, formed the preterit tense by adding -de; those 
ending'in /, /, c{=K), ff, ss, and x added -*. Original 
long stems may be exemplified by OE. dfman — dem^ 
'deem — deemed'; kleran — h'terde 'hear — heard'; dak* 
— dalde 'deal — dealt,' Examples of original short stems 
ending in d, are OE. hrtddan — hredde ' rid — rid ' ; tni- 
dan — tredde 'tread.' Examples of those adding -Hr ste 
OE. setian — st/te 'set,' dyppan — dypu, 'dip'; pyffait- 
p}//e 'pu({' ; cyssan — cysU 'kiss'; hxan — lixU 'shine.' 
Most other verbs of the first class formed their preieriis 
by adding -ede to the present stem. Examples are OE. 
styrian — styrede 'zI\y' ; dynian^-dynede 'din.' Verbs of 
both these varieties formed their perfect participles by 
adding -td to the present stem. Examples are OE, p- 
dented, ^e-Jylled ' deemed,' ' filled.' The prefix ge-, appea- 
ing in these verbs and not hitherto mentioned, was usually 
prefixed to the perfect participle of uncompounded veibt, 
although some forms are found without it, especially sEroiig 
verbs. It is cognate with Latin co-, con-, the g instead 
of k in Teutonic being due to the principle of lack of 
Stress involved in Vemer's law, § 24. The prefix was no 
doubt originally used with the perfect participle as implying 
completeness of the action. 

438. A few important verbs of class I are irregiiiac in 
adding the termination of the preterit and participle directly 
to the stem. The preterit of these verbs thus ends in 
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-de {'tt) and the participle in -li {-i), ha se/lan — sealde- 
geseald ' sel! — sold' or ^ringan — brohte — gebroht 'bring — 
brought.' The list includes some of the most common 
verbs although it is not numerous. As the preterit and, 
perfect participle of all weak verbs is the same, 
two stems need be given. 



K)th 



bring — brought 


teach- taught 


buy — ^bougbl 


lell— told 


seek— sought 




sell— sold 


work-(wrought). 



bthers originally belonging here, now tegular, arc dwelt, 
, stretch, while work has regular forms more com- 
monly. Beside think — thought there is an old present of 
the same form but different meaning, appearing only in the 
expression mtthtnks ' it seems to me.' There were in fact 
two verbs in Old English with slightly different forms, both 
of which have been levelled under think. It should be 
explained, that the difference in vowel between the presents 
and preterits of these verbs is due to mutation of the present 
stem, that is to changes peculiar to Teutonic verbs. The 
small group of verbs mentioned above influenced three verbs 
from foreign sources so that they took analogous forms 
in preterit and participle ; they are catch — caught; dis- 
tract — {distraught) distracted : freight — ^fraught) freighted. 
In the case of the last two the regular forma have later 
displaced those due to 



and^ll 
inlii^H 
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Bi'gW' » -^dt, -mde, or -tde. Examples of these aie QH. 
Udmm — i»e»dt ' look — looked ' : hunian — laeitode ' (he)- 
token — (be)b)keDed.' The ending of the perfect partidplc 
tDVobsof dass nwas-«/, sometinKs weakened to-aJ,-iJ. 
EaamiJes are gc-lotvd ' looked,' getaewM/ ' tokened.' Weak 
verbs of the third class were few in number, and still fewci 
ha¥e been retaaacd to the pteseal time. These few were 
like iiT^tdar vetbs ai the first class in forming their pret- 
erits in -dt, and ifacir paitidples in -d. The only reibs of 
this dass now id ose are kase — had, live — ^ed, say — said, 
die seccod of wfakli b now entirel/ regular. 



P 



440. The Towel changes taking place in Middle EngGri^ 
f 336, rcdoced all these verbs to two classes forming their 
pmeiils in one of two ways. The preterit suffix ta one dan 
was -de lr^)t ui the other class was -et^. The perfect par- 
tkdpfes in Middle English were even more regular, the 
maforit]' of verbs adding -eJ, only a few exceptional ooei 
adding -J {-/). These changes were followed in Imct 
Middle English by the dropping of the final «- as in aotuu 
and other parts of speech, a change first aflecting the -/iiCf 
ending of the preterii. As early as Chaucer's time the -fdt 
ending had begun to lose its final e while still later it was 
also lost from the -de ending of verbs of the other clasL 
In Chaucer's time also the syncopation of f before ■/ in the 
preterit and participle had begun to occur, although the 
chaise was not fUUy carried out until Modem English times. 
The usage of Shakespeare for example differs from present 
English ID a somewhat more frequent employment of the 
syllabic 'fd, still found occasionally as a poetical license. 
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\ 441. While the syncopation of e before d in the suffix 
f has taken place with great uniformity in English, it was 
■ginally resisted in the participle of many verbs ending in 
IS girded, greeted, OE. ge-^yrded, ge-grcted. Later these 
rticipial forms were introduced into the preterits by 
alogy and these forms have remained to the present day, 
-ed regularly forming the preterit and perfect parti' 
[pie of uncontracted verbs ending in d or /. 



Irregular Weak Verbs. 



n 



, The forms so far traced are those of what we call 
e regular verb in Modem EngUsh. By a somewhat differ- 
fct, but still natural phonetic and analogical development, 
n weak verbs are now slightly irregular. For example 
Ismail number of verbs ending in d, t, instead of taking 
V preterits by analogy of their participles, simplified their 
ciples by analogy of their preterits. By the loss of final 
Rthe preterits of these verbs, originally ending in -(/,-, -te, 
; like the present stems, except that those having a 
mg vowel in the present regularly suffered shortening in 
the preterit during Middle Enghsh tiines, § 235. In some 
cases, therefore, there seems to be vowel change in the 
preterit, while others are invariable in all forms. These are 
still weak verbs, however, although they are sometimes in- 
correctly classed as strong verbs. Those ending in (/ are 
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Of these hiJe, especially when it talces the participle iu'^i 
may perhaps be considered strong by analogy, § 415. ^<X' 
merly B^ri^ie with its older preterit detiii belonged here Iwi 
now only belided is in good use. By analogy pltud from ttf 
French belongs to this class, although it also has the regnl" 
fortos in syllabic -td as have also ihred, speed, wed. ThcliS 
of those ending in / includes 

b«— bet ligbl— lit split— split 



CM— cat 


quit-quit 


hit—hit 


set— Kt 


hut— hurt 


lb ul— abut 


kmt— knit 


slii— slit 



Most of these arc from Old English or Norse, but fli' » 
of uncertain origin, and bet, cost, quit are from Old Frfflcli- 
Sotnc have regular fonns in -td as bel, knit, iigkt, ip«l- 
sSt, split, sweat, wet, whet. IVont ' accustomed,' itsetf » 
perfect participle from OE. waned, was formerly made inw 
an invariable verb, while it had also the double preteritive 
tixwi wonted. The latter is still used as an adjective. 

443. It has already been pointed out that verbs endiagui 
p, t, (■(=*),/;«, j:, added -te instead of-^c in the preterit. 
The development of verbs in / has already been exptowi 
It is not so generally recognized that stems in final/,*,/.' 
(not i), x{^ks), still take phonetic / in preterit and p«0- 
ciple although this is not represented by the spelling in W. 
Examples are stuffed, asked, dipped, passed, braeed, iiiiti 
The same is true of verbs now ending in /{sh) and /(•■*! 
tch) whether from Old English forms in sc or f, which biw 
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become palatalized, or from other sources. Examples are 
abashed, matched. Some verbs in fioal / are still spelled 
with t in the preterit as creep, keep, sleep, sweep, weep, while 
leap is sometimes so spelled. Leave and bereave which now 
have V in the present by the voicing of original /, have 
always had // in preterit and participle, although the second 
has also a regular form bereaved. So lost, while its original 
s has become phonetically s in the present, has always had 
st in preterit and participle. Beside these verbs, which 
regularly have / in preterits and participles, there are a few 
others in which the / is an assimilation from an original d. 
These are all verbs ending in /, m, n or in nri, Id, m, rd, 
and the assimilation had taken place as early as the lime 
Chaucer. The list includes, 



I 



^ bend— bent 


dwell— dwelt 


lend— lent 


blend— blent 


feel-felt 


mean— meant 


l^/build— built 


gird— girt 


rend— rent 


' burn— burnt 


kneel— knelt 


send— sent 


vdeil-dealt 


lean— leant 


smell— smelt 


'- dreiLni — dreamt 


. learn— learnt 


,pend~»pent. 


f these deal, dwell, feel, lend, mea 


n, send, spend have 



forms only, while the others have also forms in -ed, pro- 
nounced d or syllabic ed in different cases. Gild with its 
old preterit gill hardly belongs here at present although it 
exemplifies a similar change. One other preterit belongs to 
this class although it is no longer associated with its etymo- 
logical present. This is -went originally a part of the verb 
■wend but now used exclusively as the preterit of the verb go. 

444. In addition to verbs ending in d and t having 
irregular forma in preterit and participle, one verb ending i 
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r has [»:eterit and participle in -d but with shon 
hear — heard. In dialects, however, the same vowel 
throughout, as h'lr — Kird. Syncope of e before d 
occurred in verbs ending in a vowel. As a rule verbs of 
this class preserve the vowel of the present throughont, Imi 
shortening has occurred in fiee—fied : say — laiJ; shot- 
shod. Three other weak verbs are irregular in other mjri- 
Have — had, make — made, have lost their final consonanla t, 
k in preterit and participle. A similar loss of ^ is seen in ibc 
Shakespearean ta'fn for taken. Clothe has also an irrejnlit 
preterit clad perhaps from the Norse, beside the regulw 
form clothed. One general change took place in the spell- 
ing of most preterits and perfect participles after the present 
phonetic form of the weak verb had been reached. By an- 
alogy of the written form most verbs were spelled with -<i, 
even when the phonetic form was d, t. On this, and dus 
only, is based the statement of our modern grammarians, 
that the regular verbs make their preterits and perfect pM- 
ticiples by adding -ed. As pointed out before, this is inaccu- 
rate historically and phonetically. 

445. One other division of the weak verbs reqaires 
special mention. There were in Old English certain tctIjs 
of class II ending in -nian. In Middle English the'loss of 
•tH, as in other verbs, still left a final ti which came to be 
written -en as in darken, fasten, although it has remained -" 
in the verb learn. During the same period some verbs of 
the corresponding class were added from Norse, and later 
others were formed by analogy, some even from French 
words borrowed into the language as riaslen, 
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straiten. In all cases these verbs retain -en in all forms, 
that is, it has become a part of the stem. The list includes, 



batten 


fatten 


lighten (make easy) 


slacken 


blacken 


flatten 


liken 


smoothen 


bolden 


freshen 


listen 


soften 


brazen 


gladden 


liven 


stiffen 


brighten 


glisten 


loosen 


straighten 


broaden 


happen 


madden 


straiten 


chasten 


harden 


moisten 


strengthen 


cheapen 


hasten 


quicken 


thicken 


christen 


hearken 


ridden 


tighten 


darken 


hearten 


ripen 


token 


deaden 


heighten 


roughen 


toughen 


deafen 


learn 


sadden 


waken 


deepen 


lengthen 


sharpen 


weaken 


(be)dizen 


lessen 


shorten 


whiten 


fiuten 


lighten (make light) 


sicken 


widen. 



Verbal Inflection. 



THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

446. The simplicity of our Modem English verbal inflec- 
tion is a striking proof of the tendency to uniformity which 
has characterized the development of English. The Old 
English inflectional system has been reduced to five (often 
four) forms for strong verbs, as sing, singSy singing, sang, 
sung, and four, as stir, stirs, stirring, stirred, for the weak 
verb. The first three of these belong, it will be seen, to the 
present system which will naturally have the first consider- 
ation. The present system in Old English was inflected 
as follows, minor diflerences being disregarded, although 
examples are given of a strong verb, and of short and long 
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Stems of the weak verb, class I, from which our present 
forms hare come. 



SnoNG. 



Indicatite. 



SiMgmlar 



1 binde 'bind' 

2 bindest 

3 bindetS 
Pimral I, 2, 3 bindatS 



styrie 'stir' 



styreiS 
ityria'S 



dime 'deem' 
dem(e)st 
dein(e)'8 
denufS 



rr I, 2, 3 binde 
Ptmral I, 2, 3 binden 



Oftative. 

styrie 
stvrien 

m 

Imperative. 



dcme 
demen 



Simgmlar 
Fiural 



2 bind (binde) 

1 bindan 

2 binda'S 



styre 

styrian 

styria'S 



dim 

diman 

demalS 



Infinitive. 
bindan(-anne) styrian (-anne) deman(-aime) 



Participles. 
bindende styriende 



demende 



It will be seen that the three general changes, the weakening 
of unstressed a to ^, the loss of final n, and then of final 
^ as in other inflectional forms, account for much of the 
inflectional levelling from Old to Modem English. Other 
changes require special attention. 

447. The Old English forms of the indicative singular 
have not been retained except in the first person ^nd, the 
others, as bindest^ bindeth, remaining only in the archaic 
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tnguage of poetry and prayers. The second personal bind 

an introduction from the plural along with you for thou, 

|So. The form of the third person in -s, as binds, is 

t a phonetic development of the Midland form- in -etk. 

is supposed to be due to Northern influence, since the 

Northern form had final -« in the third person as well as in 

e second and sometimes the first. The Modem English 

[plural bind without suffix is not the direct descendant of 

e Old English binddS. In Middle English a plural in -en 

s in use, having displaced the form in -etk < aS, perhaps 

ic the latter could not be distinguished from the third 

L singular. The -eti ending was probably due to 

ualogy of the optative -en and the Middle English 

preterit -irn < OE. -on by vowel weakening. Later, by the 

final n and then of final e the plural assumed its 

present form. These changes did not take place until late 

Middle and early Modern English, since such forms as 

'Hndest, bindeih, binden were regular in Chaucer and they 

lometimes survived in the early modern speech. 

448. The Old English optative, or subjunctive, became, 
the ordinary changes in finals, the same as the indica- 

t except in the third person singular. The use of the 
lubjunctive, however, remained in Modem English as 
shown by its use in Shakespeare and the Bible, but its 
place is now almost wholly supplied by indicative forms, 
except in poetry. The imperative retained in Middle 
English a plural in -eth, but this was not always used in 
Chaucer's time. Later all endings were dropped both 

singular and plural. The infinitive in -un and its inflected 
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farm in -anne became indisUsguiahable in Middle Eo^'i, 
and finally botit were reduced to the present form, perbips 
putlf under the influence of Northern forms whicli had 
kst the final « in Old EngUsh times. The to, now con- 
sidered part of the infinitive form, belonged originallj' 
only to the inflected form, but it gradudly became estab- 
lished with all infinitives except al^er auxiliaries and a feir 
Other verbs. The participial ending -ende was diaplaad 
in Middle EngUsh by the suffix -ing, -inge probably bf 
analogy of verbal substantives in 'ing, -inge fiom Old 
Ei^Iish -ung, -unge. 

The pRETEurr System. 



449- 


The forms of the preterit system 
follows ; — 


in Old En 

■ 




Stkong. 




Weak. | 






Indicative, 




1 


Siigular 
P/ural 


1 buid 

J bundc 

3 land 

t. ^ 3 bundon 


ttycede 

Myr«le»(t} 
ttftcAt 

HjredoB 

OPiATH-a. 




demde 

diindei(t) 

ileind« 


SiHgukr 
Plural 


1, z, 3 bnnde 
I. a. 3 bunden 


styttde 
Partiofle. 




demdfll 




btrnden 


rtyrsd 




denied I 



The changes in the indicative of the weak verb I 
and simple, most of them being general changes £ 



all classes of words. The second singular in -est has been 
displaced as in the case of the present tense by the plural 
form, except in the archaic language of poetry. But this 
form was common throughout Middle English and to some 
extent in Elizabethan times. The inflection of the pret- 
erit of strong verbs was complicated by the use of the two 
preterit stems. Under the leveUing tendency sometimes 
one forra, sometimes the other was preserved. In the verb 
bind \he preterit /'fw«(^ springs from the plural root butui. 
In sing, write, the preterits sang, wrote come from the 
singular stem. In this respect these last verbs are followed 
by the somewhat larger number of the strong class. This 
[Change had been made, as a rule, by the time of Chaucer. 
■, by the loss of finals, the present form of the preterit 
■ras reached, except that the second person singular took 
tst by analogy of weak verbs. The optative also lost all 
testige of the original inflection, although its use was con- 
piued down to a comparatively recent time and it is still 
Kind in poetry. 

I 450. The weak participle has kept its written form 

except in certain irregular weak verbs already mentioned, 

S 442. Only d is written, however, after many verbs ending 

^in a vowel, as lie, tie, hoe, and in one verb after r, as hear 

^^— heard. With these exceptions the perfect participle of 

^Break verbs Is made phonetically by adding ed{id) to verbs 

"ending in the dentals d, and t\ d '\% added to all verbs with 

final vowel or voiced consonant, and t to all verbs ending in 

a voiceless consonant. Strong verbs have lost the participial 

I in many cases, while in others it has been re- 
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tained as -en, or -n. Exammation of the strong participla 
shows the following facts : — 

I. The suffix -en has been lost after stems ending in two 
consonants, or the nasals m, ti, ni^). The verbs ihni 
affected are, with the exception of eome, of the thinl 
gradation class. Such forms as bcunden, shrunken, smiitn, 
are adjectives not participles in use. 

1. In stems ending in a vowel or final r the suffix -en has 
become -«. Examples are seen, drawn, slain, lain, beta, 
torn, swem. Spelling with final e mute occurs in bent, 
done, gone. 

3. In all other cases the suffix -en has been preserved, if 
the verb has not become weak or the participle has not 
been replaced by the prelerit through the influence of 
analogy. Adjectives in -en remain from the participles 
few strong verbs that have become weak, as laden, g 
§ 414. 



Minor Irregular GRoins. 



PRETERTnVE PRESENTS. 



ucni:c ui 1 
:iplesofa J 

I 

lie, » Ik' I 



451. The preterits of certain verbs in Teutonic, » !•■ I 
other languages, assumed a present meaning, after which 
the original presents were lost. Examples in English are 
may, can, shall ; in Latin novi ' I know,' memini ' I re- 
member'; in Greek o'Sa 'I know.' Such verbs, called 
preleritive presents, developed in Teutonic a new dental, or 
weak preterit, together with a new infinitive usually made 
from the stem of the preterit plural. The preleritive pres- 
ents in the Teutonic languages were all origi 
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srbs of the various gradation classes, so that their presents 
re inflected like strong preterits, their new preterits like 
'eak verbs. It is particularly interesting to note that in the 
ase of two of our English verbs, ought and must, the weak 
ipreterits have assumed present meaning as the strong pret- 
; had done before them. The preteritive presents may 
lie best arranged under the gradation classes to which they 
originally belonged. 

45J. Class I. —To class I belonged two verbs in Old 
English some forms of which remain to the modern speech. 
The first is wot, from OE. -mat ' I know,' now seldom used. 
The Old English plural of this was witon, but it was sup- 
planted by wot in early Modem English, as shown by the 
phrase "wot ye not," in Genesis 44: 15. Shakespeare 
also uses wot in the plural, besides having the new forms by 
analogy wofst, wots, woting. The weak preterit of wot is 
wist occasionally used, and the infinitive is wit, now com- 
mon only in the expression to wit but earlier an infinitive, as 
in the Bible, 2 Cor. 8:1," We do you to wit," changed in 
tiie revised version to "We make known to you." Shake- 
^eare has the infinitive wit in " Now please you wit the 
epitaph is for Marina writ," Pericles IV, 4, 31. An irregu- 
lar perfect participle in Old English, gewiss, was used as an 
adjective meaning ' certain.' Later the word was wholly 
misunderstood and finally made into I wis < ME. iwis, as if 
a present otwisb ; compare "Fearfully dreaming, yet /wis," 
Christabel, Part I, conclusion. Browning even uses wis in 
the second person " Howe'er you wis." The second verb of 
•this class is owe from OE, ah 'have." This retained its 



meaning * have ' in early Modem English as shown by 
Shakespeare's use, while it also acquired its modem n 
ing 'be io debt for' and assumed weak forms, TTie weak 
preterit of iiwe was atigAt, which retains the sense of obliga- 
tion, but has become present as well as past. Ought his 
also become the perfect participle in such a dialectal eiipres^" 
sion as ' had ought,' but this has never been recognized 
as standard English. Originally connected with this vedits 
the adjective own (OE. Sgen), which has later become a 
verb with the original meaning of the verb owe, ' have.' 



453. Class III. — No preteritive present of the second 
gradation class has been preserved to Modem EngM 
limes. Of the third class are ^an and ,/are. The first ol 
these has become one of our most common auxiliane. 
Its preterit in Old English was cS?^, which became eeuJiin 
Middle English, and was then written with /, perhaps >■> 
conform to the written forms of would, should, llie old 
participle emS ' known ' is preserved only in the adjective 
uncouth, with change of meaning. Dare has for its pret- 
erit durst (OE. dorstf) as well as dared, a new weak pret- 
erit in -ed. A perfect participle has also been formed 
for dare as for otve. In other words, dare has beconK 
weak, while the present is still associated with durst. The 
latter is sometimes also present in use. The [HCSent o[ 
dare sometimes assumes the third personal mding •» bf 
analogy of regular verbs. 





Class V. — Here belongs may with its preterit 
The old participle mmgen is probably preserved in 
n expression as ' main strength,' and the Old English 
■bstantive of the same form occurs in the expression 
Bight and n 

J56. Class VI. — The one verb of this class in Old 
tglish was mot ' may, must', with its preterit moste. The 
resent is found in Chaucer's " he moot telle," where the 
|ea of obligation is clearly intended. This form also 
mained in Modem EngUsh mote, and it possibly accounts 
for the dialectal tnougkt, although this is usually explained 
as connected with might. Must, like ought, is now present 
in meaning while it also retains its past meaning at least 
in subordinate clauses. 

We have already shown how the formation of preteritive 
present verbs has gone on in English, ought, must, sometimes 
littfst having assumed present meanings though originally 
only preterits. The same tendency is eitemplifiefl by the 
colloquial have got, which though originally only preterit in 
meaning is now frequently used as equivalent to a present 
have ' own, possess,' and so may be reckoned as a colloquial 
preteritive present of late formation,' 
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OTHEX IRKEGLtlAR VERBS. 

457. In the Indo-European language verbs were of in 
large classes as the first person singular of the present eodri 
in -i or -mi. Most verbs were of the first class biit a fnr of 
the second class are found, as Greek ri$t)fu, Latin »n 
m alone b preserv'ed, and English am abo with final 
few others of the -mi class are also found in English, altbot^ 
they do not ail retain a relic of the mi suffix. They ire alw 
some of our most important irregular verbs, as if, unB, it. 

458. The Old Enghsh copulative verb, our verb A'"* 
we call It, was made up of three independent roots, iB of 
which have been preser\-ed to Modem English. Theie 
Indo-European roots were es, 6heu, tves, preserved in our 
forms M {are), be, and was. The forms from these r 
were numerous in Old Enghsh, but only a few of them hlR 
been retained to modem times. Thus there « 
finitives in Old English, teon and wesan, the first of which 
is alone preserved m our infinitive to l>e. The rootA«inOkl 
English was inflected throughout the present system, a fitn 
personal 6fom retaining the final m characteristic of these 
verbs. We have preserved from this only the subjuncti'K fc 
sometimes used, the imperative if, the infinitive, mid the 
participle ieing. By analogy we also have a perfect p 
ciple heen. Southern ME. ibeon, as if from OE. ^gt-¥in 
which does not occur. The indicative be was used in e*r!y 
Modem English as shown by Shakespeaie but is no««(^ 
dialectal. 
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he root es in Old English had indicative and c 
, but only the former have been preserved in our 
ingular am, are {art), is, plural art. These also correspond 
omewhat more nearly to Mercian and Northumbrian forms 
lian to those of West Saxon. This is especially true of the 
Jural are instead of which West Saxon has sind, a form 
tfll found in German. The Northern are is also supposed 
o be of Norse origin, rather than strictly English, All these 
arms are from the root es, although s has been lost before 
he -mi suflix in am and it has became r by rhotacism in 
irt, are. The root wes was inflected in Old English in the 
imperative, infinitive, and participle of the present system, 
Mid in the indicative and optative of the preterit. Wc 
now preserve only the preterit was — weri: indicative, and 
viere subjunctive. Besides the imperative wes is said to 
be preserved in our word wassail, supposed lo be Northern 
v/xs, and heil from the Norse, the two meaning ' be whole, 
[lappy.' The r of were like that of are is due to rhota- 
:ism of an original j-. It is to be noted also that was is 
Mt stricdy a -mi verb but a strong verb of the fifth grada- 
3on class, as shown by the Old English forms wesan — 
BwBj — w&ron. 

460. To the -mi verbs belong also will, do, and go. WiU 
is in Teutonic an optative in form with indicative meaning. 
Its preterit is weak in form, our would (OE. wolde). Do is. 
ihawa to be a -m verb in Old Enghsh by its first person 
present ddm in Mercian. It is found in all forms at present 
except thai the subjunctive, as in other verbs, is seldom 
The preterit did (OE. dyde) is apparently a redupli- 



1 
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cated form. The veib go is now found only in tb: ^*o> 
present sjrstem and in the perfect participle gene. Its old ^ 
preterit iode from another root is found as yeede, ytili in 
Chancer and Spenser, but it has s^nce been supplanted iif 
wfnt, an old preterit of wend. There are two or tl 
anonaaJous forms of these verbs due to cornbinations with the 
negative. The Old English negative ne was prefixed to i< 
verbs in Old English, notably was and wi/1. These fomis p 
have not been preserved, however, except the negative fotm fc 
of wis in the Shakespearean wiily mlty 'will he, mil 
(ne^-wiU) he." The negative not (OE. naht, mkt. 
'nothing'), used after certain verbs, gradually united »iit 
them through lack of stress. Examples are can't, mayn't, 
shan't < shall not with loss of /, Want < will not shows 
change of ( to u (written o) after u: The pronunciation 
vwtt is due purely to the spelling. Don't does not righlly 
belong to the third singular but is often used for doesn't 
Iqr analogy. 

The Compound Forms. 
461. Old Ei^lish, like the Teutonic languages in genenl, 
had as already mentioned but two tenses, the present dang 
duty for present and future and the preterit for all past Dine. 
These are still used in their original sense especially in con- 
versation, m which the present often implies future time and, 
the preterit is used for the past perfect. The first is illustrated 
by such an expression as 'to-morrow is Friday' or by ex- 
pressions of customary action^ as ' death tomes to all.' So 
such a sentence as ' when I came I found him gone ' is 
common enough colloquially, although a more exa£l indica- 
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p of time relations would require the past perfect in thfl 
clause. Since Old English times, however, compound 
s have gradually been formed by the union of c 
s which have come to perform the function of auxiharies ■ 
with the infinitive of the principal verb. Of these the future 
with shall and will was the first to come into use, while the 
future perfect was the last to become established. The 
gradual manner in which these compound tenses have been 
formed may be best illustrated by the future with shall and 
■will which has been carefully investigated from the historical 
standpoint. 9 

46a. In Old English shall and will were occasionally 
used with infinitives, but usually with a clear recognition 
of the original meanings of the verbs, shall ' ought to,' 
will 'wish to.' During the Middle EogUsh period the 
future came to be regularly expressed by the auxiliary 
shall. Toward the close of the same period will was also 
used along with shall in the first person to express a 
promise or a threat. In the modem period will, which 
had begun to be used in the first person for promises and 
threats, came to be used in the second and third persons 
to express fiiturity. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century the present usage, will in the first and shall in the 
second and third persons to express a promise or threat, 
shall in the first person and will in the second and third 
to express futurity, had fully established itself.' Dialectally 
the levelling tendency has qfcliterated this distinction, and 

r Tht English Future, iti Origin and Dnelafmtnl, by V. A. 
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the same obliteration sometimes occurs with good speakers 
and writers. The ordinary explanations of the modem 
future tense have rested wholly upon a psychological basis 
and do not in all cases correspond with the facts. Other 
compound tenses have not been carefully investigated in 
all periods of the language. Besides the compound tenses 
we have also a compound mode, the potential, built up by 
the use of auxiliaries after the loss of the older subjunctive- 
optative. This also needs historical investigation, but the 
full discussion of the compound forms belongs more espec- 
ially to syntax. 




The Adverb. 

463. The classes of adverbs requiring special attention 
in a history of English are those formed from nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns by derivative endings, since these 
alone have suffered considerable changes. Of these deriva- 
tive adverbs, those formed from adjectives are by far the 
most numerous. Adverbs derived from adjectives had 
most commonly in Old English the suffix -t. Examples 
are hearde, wide < heard, wld ' hard, wide.' If the 
adjective itself ended in -e the adverb was unchanged in 
form, as OE. ilwne < clone ' clean.' All adverbs of this 
sort by the loss of iinal e came to have in early Modern 
English the same form as the adjective. Some of these have 
remained to the present day in standard English, as hard, 
fast, first, and many more are found in dialectal English 
and in the older language of poetry. For historically, it is 
inaccurate to say that the poet uses the adjective for the 
adverb, since in reality he is but continuing the use of an 
older adverbial form. In standard English most of these 
older adverbs have taken the more distinctive adverbial 
ending -ly. A few Old English adverbs, some of them 




without correspondiDg adjectives, ended in -a, as sens 
This final o became -e in Middle English aod 
s later dropped. 
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form adverbs regularly by adding -fy 10 
, and this adverbial derivative has come down 
to us from the earliest times. The suffix in Old English. 
however, was not -fy but -lice allied to iikt. This gave in 
Southern English of the middle period the form -Stht so 
common in Chaucer. But from this -liehe or -lice, it does 
not seem easy to derive our -fy, so that Ten Brink las 
proposed to regard it as from the Norse cognate eoding 
-Ugr, which was perhaps common enough over the East 
Midland district.' Or we may suppose that the final it of 
Midland -lik was lost in the unaccented syllable as in the 
weak, or unstressed form of ik ' L' From whatever source, 
however, the adverbial -fy has become the predominant 
form m Modern English, and this suffix has extended 
itself by analogy to many adverbs to which it did not 
originally belong, as well as to foreign words, § 311. In 
some cases there are two forms, one with, the other without 
fy, as hard — hardly, wide — widely, even — evenly. But there 
has been, as commonly in language, a tendency to diffet- 
entiate these double forms so that such adverbs as hard, 
hardly are not cxactiy equivalent in use. 

465. In addition to the adverbial suffixes already men- 
tioned there were in Old English some adverbs formed 
from adjectives by adding -unga, -inga, but these have not 
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been preserved in literary English. A few were also formed 
from nouns with the suffix -ling. In Modern English this 
ending was confiised with loiig as in headlong, sidelong, the 
last of which also appears as sideling. 

466. Some adverbs are derived from the oblique cases of 
adjectives. Examples of these for the accusative case are 
enough <gendg; full <.fiill, besides adverbs in -iiiard< 
-wearJ, as homeward, uptvard, backward. Adverbs from 
the genitive case are else < elles, unawares < unwares, up- 
wards < upweardes. These classes of adverbs from the 
oblique cases of adjectives have been somewhat increased 
since Old English times, and adverbs have changed from 
one class to another in some cases. The genitive forms 
have been especially increased. For instance we have 
eftsoons, fonoanis, from forms which were in Old English 
eftsona and forweard. The numeral adverbs once, twice, 
thrice <OE. ^ne {ane), tnwa, driwa, are also examples of 
the extension of the genitive suffix, the spelling -ce being 
for voiceless s < ME. -es. A few adverbs made up of a 
preposition and an adjective occur at the present time, and 
these are in some cases from Old English forms. Thus 
together is from togiedere, along < andlong, without < witSut, 
before < beforan. 

467. Some adverbs have also been formed from the 
oblique cases of nouns. An example of an older genitive 
used as an adverb is meds < neades in such expressions as 
' he must needs die.' The instrumental case accounts for 
our adverb sere in 'he was sore afraid,' the Old English 




form being sare. In one case also we preserve the olil 
dative- instrumental plural in -um, the old adverb ivkitm 
being from hwtlum. In piecemeal is preserved the shoiteDcd 
form of malum, an old suffix in -um. An old 
tive occurs in alway < ealne weg. In Middle and eailj 
Modem English a similar use of way is found, this noun 
together with a modifying adjective becoming united 
into an adverb, as in midway, straightway, someway. In a 
similar manner was compounded an old noun wise, meaiuig 
' manner, way.' This in composition with certain common 
- adjectives has made the adverbs atherwise, nowise, Uktwin. 
Later, the noun way in compounds became -ways by analogy 
of genitives, and it was then confused with -wise. Finally 
both came to be added to nouns as well as adjectives, so 
iliat we have such forms -as lengthways, lengthwise, endways, 
endwise. Two other nouns, time, while, have become ad- 
verbs in composition with adjectives used as modifier. 
Examples are meantime, sometime, meanwhile. We have 
also the genitive formations sometimes, ofttimes, by analogy. 
Here also may be placed many prepositional phrases that 
have become adverbs, as away < on wcg, beside <ie siJan, 
adown < of dune, to-night < to niht. In a similar manner 
certain French phrases consisting of a preposition and a 
noun came into use. Examples are apart, apace; around<. 
OY.en rond, ME. on rounde; perchance, peradventure. 

468. Some adverbs have been formed from pronouns, or 
pronominal roots. Thus the in such expressions as tlu mere, 
the belter, and in nevertheless or the older nathelest, is in 
use, though not exactly in form, the old instrumental 1^ of 
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demonstrative the^ that. The OE. SiJ became ME. the 
analogy. Of pronominal origin also are certain adverbs 
place answering the question where, whither, whence. Of 
there are in Modern English, as in the oldest period, 
series from the pronominal roots of that, what, and 
They are there — tliither — thence; where — whither — 
•hence; here — hither — hence. Some changes have taken 
place in these forms since Old English times, media! Ih in 
the second form of each series springing from OE. rf, and 
final -ce in hence, tlience, -whence coming from ME. -« 
which replaced by analogy the older form in -an. Besides, 
many pronominal adverbs have been formed by the union 
of a pronominal adverb with a preposition, or even with an 
adjective. Of the first sort are there/ore, where/ore, thereof, 
thereupon; of the second are somewhere, anywhere, else- 
Vihere. The compounds are due to a gradual union of two 
separate words constantly used together. Of pronominal 
^jrigin also are why, when, and thui. 

^H 469. In Old English, adverbs derived from adjectives 

^^admitted of comparison, the compararive and superlative 
being the same as for adjectives. In other words, the com- 
parative and superlative of the adjective could be used as 
adverbs. We still use the comparative of the adjective as 
an adverb in some cases, as harder, nearer, while in for- 
merly, latterly, the adverbial suffix -ly has been added. But 
the similar superlative use is preserved only in a few 
adverbial phrases, as at best, at least, at worst. The Middle 
English form of these phrases included the demonstrative 
pronoim, as atte (at the) best, and a similar form, at the best. 
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is sometimes found in Modern English, but without 
sanctioD of best usage. 

470. It has been pointed out, g 133, that the bonowd 
words of a language are usually nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, seldom words of any other class. It is true we have 
some adverbs of Old French origin, due especially 10 iht 
fact that the Old French adjective was sometimes used as 
an adverb without change of form. Thus certain, uartf, 
are sometimes adverbs as well as adjectives. But in gcnenl 
these and other French words have taken the more &a- 
tinctive adverbial ending -/y, as scarcely, certainfy, or -J n 
the case of French adjectives in -/.-, as nobly, fcssiitf. 
Exceptionally ver)- is more common than the extended form 
T'erify- There are besides some adverbs of Old French 
origin from prepositional phrases, as noticed in § 467. 

PREPOSmONS. 

471. Closely allied to adverbs are the prepositions, which 
were in fact adverbs in origin and many of which retain 
adverbial uses. For example at in ' he struck at him," is an 
adverb while the same word in ' he is at the door ' is a prep- 
osition. In Old English prepositions were simple as a/,e 
or compound as before, about < on bufan. The simple prep- 
ositions preserved to Modem English are at, after, far, 
from, of, on, out, oinr, to, through, under, with. To these 
were added in Middle English by < bt, in < innan wbkli 
replaced older on in the sense of 'in.' The older wi'M 
which meant ' against,' seldom ' with,' came to be used for 
' with ' alone, displacing mid in that sense. The confusion 



lio doubt arose through such expressions xi fight with where 
the preposition could have either sense. At the same time 
fill came into more general use beside to. Compound prep- 
ositions were derived from phrases composed of a preposition, 
and a noun or adjective in an oblique case, or from expressions 
made up of prepositions and adverbs of place used in a 
pronominal sense. Of the first kind are among < ongemong, 
again, amidst, between < belweonum, betwixt, beside. Of 
the second class are above, aboui, before < be/oran, beyond, 
behind, beneath, underneath, within, without. There are 
besides toward from to and the adverbial ending ward, unto 
an old compound form, and until used first in Middle 
English. In the same period except was adopted firom Old 
French, the word being first a participle from the OF. ex- 
eepter. 
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H»eas( 



47a. The list of prepositions has been considerably in- 
Modern English. Especially noticeable are 
certain phrases used as prepositions although not written as 
compounds. Examples are as to, as regards, in respect t&, 
in accordance with. 
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Conjunctions and Interjections. 
473. Conjunctions like prepositions are in their origin 
adverbs of any variety, or they are sometimes derived 
directly from pronouns, as the conjunction that. Some 
common conjunctions are Old English. Examples of 
simple conjunctions preserved from Old English times are 
and, if, for, yet, that, since, so, than (ffien), though. There 
also many compound conjunctions, as but<. be utan, 



mereft 
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Ire/ore, wherefore, because. Some of these belong to 4l 
oldest English, some to Middle English, and some iff 
modem. A few are made up of French words in phrases, 
as because, or they are derived from adverbs. Beside 
Old English and, there came into the language in Middle 
English the Norse word and 'if,' which remained in early 
Modern English as and, an, but is now no longer used. 
Many new conjunctions have become common in Modem 
English from adverbial uses of simple or compound iratdi, 
or phrases. 

474. InteTJcctions are sometimes classed separately, rather 
from use than because of any special forms they have. That 
they are not strictly a separate class, may be clear from the 
fact that almost any word or sentence may be used aa an 
intcijection. Certain words constantly used as interjections 
may be mentioned. Of Old English origin are lo, -woe, 
welaway, what, and others. Alas is from Old French. The 
origin of many others is doubtful, while many aje stricdy 
modem. 

Particles of Negation, Interrogation, and Aftirmation. 

475. Negative and interrogative particles are adverbs in 
origin. In Old English the common negative particle was 
ne, used alone or in composition with a few words, as 
nas = ne was. In early Modem English ne was lost, being 
supplanted by the stronger «c/ < na/i/. In Old English 
na < ne a{n) was also used with ne and this has remained 
instead of noi in certain expressions as Ihat is no use. This 
no is also our common word of denial, nay from the Norse 
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being antiquated. The single negative in Old English was 
usually strengthened by another, sometimes by two others. 
This tise of the double negative to strengthen negation was 
lost in the early standard Modem English, no doubt under 
the influence of Latin use, although it is still common among 
uneducated people. The interrogative particles are where, 
whiiher^ when^ whence^ hoWy why, all from the stem of the 
interrogative-indefinite who. Of these where, whither, 
whence have been already noticed in § 468, and how, why 
in § 397. When < hw(znne has e instead of a through 
lack of sentence stress. The Modern English affirmative 
particle yes^ as well as the older yea^ was found in Old 
English, the one ge, the other gese^ probably compounded 
oi ge and swa 'so.* 
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lo-day. =99, 
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ihrafQic, 463, 473. 
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1^^, 139, =83, 46S. 
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whole, 30, 148, 350. 
whom, 315: inter, pron., 
396; rel. pron., 403, 404. 
whose, inter., 396, 397, 403. 
whoso, 406, 407. 
whosoever, 400, 407. 
whosomever, 407. 

'»^^y» 397» 468. 

wick, 153. 

wide. 464. 

widely, 464. 

widen, 445. 

widow, 16. 

wield, 435. 

wife, 370, 338, 350, 356. 

wight, 409. 

wigwam, 187. 

win, 336. 457. 460-4^. 
Wilham I., 57, 63, 67, 73, 

^liam Rufus, 64. 
willow, 3^0. 
Wilson, Thomas, 97. 
win, A30, 439. 
Winchester, 56, 153. 
wind, 135, 336, 419, 438. 
wine, 153. 
winter, 349. 
wis, 453. 
wisdom, 335. 
wise, 310, 335, 467. 
-wise, adv. sm., 467. 
wish, 377. 
wist, X08, 453. 
wit. vb., 45s. 
wjth, 374, 47X. 
with-, pref., 143. 
withdraw, 143. 
withhold, Z4S1. 
within. 47X. 



withstand, 143. 
without, 466, 471. 
woe. 355, 474. 
wolf, 39, 338, 370. 
woman, 145, 338, 38^, 353. 
wont, "accustomed, 381, 

44a. 
won t, X07. 
wood, 338. 
woof, 34X. 
wool, 339. 
Worcester, 153. 
Worcester, Joseph £., 106, 

xx6. 
word, 339, 344, 340. 
Word stress, see Accent. 
Wordsworth, William, X37. 
work, x88, 438. 
world, X45, 339. 
wormwood, 3x5. 
worse, 367. 
worser, 367. 
worship, 384. 
worst, 367; at worst, 469. 
worth, sb., 339. 
worth, vb., " become," 431. 
wot, X08, 453. 
would, 389, 453. 
wreathe, 4x6. 
wretched, x88. 
wring, 430, 439. 

wrist, 330. 

writ, vb., 416. 

write, 387, 4x4, 4x5, 4x6, 

438, 449. 
wnthe, 4x6. 
written, 4x4. 
wrong, X36, X64. 
wrote, 4x4. 
wrought, 333, 987. 



Wulfstan. Homilies of, 54. 
Wyatt. Thomas, x8o. 
Wyclif, John, 87, 90, 389. 
Wyntoun, Andrew, xxx. 
Wyrtgeom, King of Brit- 
ain, 47. 

-y, adj. suf., X38, 143, 3x3, 

yacht, X84. 

yard, 334. 

yam, 334. 

yawl, X84. 

ye; "5, 379. 580, 381, 396: 
m ceremonious address, 
380: confusion with you, 
38X. 

yea. 475. 
yell, 335, 43X. 

yelp, 43X. 

yes, X4S, 475. 

y?t,473. 
yield, 43 X. 

yoke, X9, 39. 

yon, 394. 

vonder, 394. 

VorksMre, dialect of, X09, 

X30. 

you, 378-381, 396, 447; 

in ceremonious address, 

380. 
youngster, 357. 
your, 379, 38X, 390. 
yours, 355, 389, 390. 
youth, 37X. 
Yule, Henry, X85. 

Zend, 4 i. 

Zoroaster, language used 

^.4i. 
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Liable, and for private Uudy ideal." — TAr Sm/cn Trajfillir. 

Ewly English limrature, n:pres=nling llm chief dialed! in um in Brilain during the 
teroi hundnd years fcDDi Ci:dnaa'> /fynfif, A.D. 737, 10 John LydBate's Guy s/ Wer- 
9oick, /L-D-H3J. . . . The book cxhibiu (hroughDuL evidence of care in ju prtpantiaD) 
and it will doubtleu be found a gicat >id la Ihc study af Old English lilenture."— T)it 
Camhridp Tribtaa. 
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A basis for lecluies and topical work, coavenient for refncnce >nd 

r, suggestive in courses of reading, and especiBUy valuable a» an vd 

in rclainiug a sense of (rue propottion in kinds of titciituie. periods iif 

history, etc. References aie frequent lo a few standaid booki on tbe 

history of literature. 
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, A HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH UTERATURE. 



Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 

DIOFOBU WITH BBVCE'S "AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH." 
Large 1 2mo. £2. SO. 



NOTICES. 

" I had been eagerly awaliing It, and florl ii on examlnntion dUlDCtly the 
Bt treaUae on lis subject. "~Froe. Cbahleb F. RicainiiaoN, Dartmoulh College. 

"I know of no tilerarr eBtlmate ot Anglo-Saxon poetry thai in bnadthot 
. Tievt and BympatbeUc appreciation can be compared with thla."— Prof . W. E. 
Mkad, Wealeyan University. 

■'In tliia work »e have the view of a real lover ot Utoralure, and ve have Ita 
uttcraace in a diction graceful enongh to make tbe reading an tnt^lieciuai 
pleasure In itaelt."—The Ckriitiaa Union. 

" Mo other booli ezlBtB Id Eagllali from which a reader unacquainted with 
Anglo-Saxon ma]' gain ho vivid a aenee of (he llletar; qualit; at our earUest 
poetry."— TA* Dial. Chicago- ~ - - - 

" A delightful exposition of the poetio spirit and acbJeveinent of the eighth 
century."— The Tribune, Chicago. 

"In Mr, Stopford Brooke^e monumental work he stiivea with rareBkUl and 
iDBlgbt to present our earliest nHtlonai poetry as a liilng literature, and nut as 
a mere material lor research."— London Timsi. 

"II b a manuinent ot scholarship and IsarDing, while It fumlaheB an an. 
thenllc history of EnKlish literature at a period when little bKfore nns linown 
reepeoling \t."— Public Opinion. 

" In a comprehensive, critical account of AsglD.Saian poetry from Its he- 
glni gi to the oecesslon of King Alfred, A thorough knowledge ot the AueIo- 
SaxO' language was needed by the man who undertook such a weighty enter 
prisi and this knowledge la posBeesed by Mr. Brooke In a degree probably 
nylivlng scholar. "-Si'e 
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. — CTiurciman. 
trmade. . , . A uohl«r librur of poetn uid crit- 
leiBinisnoiio MiounaintQewholerangBofEnRliBhllteraf '■ " *" -■— -- 

^^For the youngs no work they will Tneet 
the large oud rich [nherilance thaC lies o] 
counciy."— J. C. 8b»[Bp. In Academy. 

•'I knon ornaihing more excellent or more I ndlspeDsable Iban ( 

not only to the student of literature^ but t« tlie geoMU reader. It li, .^.,-^ r-- 

juatice ID ny that the book baa ao riral uiil IB tUtogelher uDlqiH."— PruT 
ASTHDR a. DcNDOH, Normal Ool I BRs. New York City. 

re lovera ot Engltnb poetry. In tu aucoeHdre Bia«e« of affluMI <!>■ 
L welcome thlBcotlection tor the choice character ot Ilbcoskcu. 

._. . . and pregnant body ot critloiiuu by variouB writer* ot Bou la 

KnKliahBlegani literature which accompaolea the orielnal poemii. Mothliic« 
the Hnd has Pfcr bPforB been atiemptsfl on theecale ot the prMent wort, wfi* 
is intended as a repreeenlativH anthology otttae wide fleld of Engliab poetrr"- 
S. r. Ttibuiui. 
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riew of the relations which the prose writers of dilTerent periods bear 
o each other and to the life of their day. The series is an importuit 
>ne to students of the history of Literature and of English style in 
writing prose. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 

66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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E^D^. — Historia Eccleaiastica. With English Notes by G. H. 

MoKKKLY, M.A. S2.7S. See also Brda. 
BATES (Katharjnk Lee). — The English Religious Drama, By 

Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley CullegE. fi.50, 
BAYE (J. De). — The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. Ttana- 

lated by T. B. HaRBOTIXK. With 17 ateel plates and 31 leKt cuts. 

4to. £7.00. 
BEDA. — Kcclesiaatical History. Books 111., IV. Edited by J. E. B. 

Mayor and J, R, Lumbv. Pitt Priss Serin. i5mo. J1.90. 
BEOWULF. — The Deeds of Beowulf. In Modem Prose. By John 

Eaki.e, M.A. 82.10. 
BIBLE. — The Holy Bible in the earliest English versions, made by 

John Wycliffe and his followers. Edited by Rev, J. FoRSHALL and 

Sit F. Madden. 4 vols., royal 410. S16-00. 
The Books of Job, Paalma, Proverbs, Ecdesiastes, and the Song 

of Solomon, according to the Wycljffite version. l6mo. 90 ceMa. 

The Hew lestament in English, according to the version by John 
Wyci.IFFE. and revised by John Pt;RVEV. i6nio. J1.50. 

The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Sazoii, Northninbrian, and old Mercian 
versions. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 4to, 89.00. 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew in Anglo-Saxon and North- 
umbrian versions. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 4to. 82,75. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark in Anglo-Saxon and Northum- 
brian versions. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 410, 82,75. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke, unifomt with the preceding. 
Edited by the Kev. W. W. Skeat. 410. 82.75. 

The Gospel according to St. John, uniform with the preceding. 
Edited by the Rev, W. W. Skeat. 4to. 82.75. 

The Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon. Edited from the Manu- 
scripts, with an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. By Jamei< 
W. BmcJHT, Ph.D. Clartadon Press Seriis. l6mo. S1.30. 
BOSWORTH. — An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Edited and enlarged 
by T. NoHTHcoTE Toller, M.A. Part I., A to Fir. Part II„ Fir 
lo Hwi. Part III., Hwi to Sar. 4to, etiff covers. Each 83.75. 
Part IV., Sect. L. Sar to Swidrian. 410. S2.00. 

Part IV„ Sect. II. In ibe Press. 

BRIGHT (W.), — Chapters of Early English Church HUtory. Sec- 

BROOEB (Rev. Stopfobd A.).— The History of Early English Lit- 
erature. With maps. Large 12mo. $2.50. 

CHAMPHEYS (A. C.). — History of English. A Sketch of Ihc Origin 
and Development of the English Language, with Eiamples, down 
to the Present Day. 81.25. 



Poetical Works. 6 vols. 75 cents each. Aldinr Pttts. 
Complete Works. Eitiied by W. W. Skeat, Liii.D. 6 ■ 

ready. Vulumcs 1. tu III., each f4XXi. 
The Canterbury Tales. By Jdhn Saonders. (Jew and temtA 

edition. With Illustrations. 8l.6a 
The Cantetbary Tales. Edited by Alfreb W. Pollard, A,M 

2 vols. In tkt Prtss. 
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seti by Rev, W, W, Skeat. Clarendon Press Series. l6iDat 



The Prologue. .Schonl edition. i5mo. 3; cents. 
The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas ; The Monkes Tale; Tl 
ClerkesTale ; The Sqnires Tale, etc. Edited by W. W. gxu 

Fourth edition, revised. Ctarindon Press Series. l6nioj ft. 10 

The Tale of the Uan of Lawe; The Pardoneres T«le; T! 
Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanoiuis VemaniieB Tale. Uv the 

Rev. W. W, Skeat. New edition, reviaed. Clarendon Pros S'tnc 

l6mo. fl.io. 
The Uinor Poems. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. C/arem/st 

P/e IS Series. l6mo. S2.6o. . ^ 

The legend of Good Women. Eai(ed by the Rev. V" W. Skmi 

Clartudon Prist Scries, ibaia. fl.jo. 
The House of Fame. EcTit^d by the Rev. W. W. ^i^a.', In'lhre 

books. Clarendon Press Series. l6nio. fl.io. 
Chaucer. By Alfred W. Pullard, M.A. iSmo, 35 cents. .Vm 

millan's Lilerature Primers. 
CRAIE (Henry). — English Prose Selections. With Critical IctuKluc- 
lions by various writers, and General Introductions 10 each period 
Edited by Henrv Craik. 4 vols, 

Vol.1. Student's Edition, pl.lo. Vol. 11. Student's Edition, fl.io. 
Library Edition, 81.50.. Library Edirion, 81,50. 

DICTIONABY of Obsolete and Provincial Englisb.<t^ve^ Bttk 

81.50. Behn. , '■" 

EAELE. — Works by John Earle, M.A'.,. Professor of Anglo-Sanon, 
Oxford, 
A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. Third edition. I6itui> 
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English Plant Names from the Tenth to the Fifteentb CEDtuiy. 
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The Philology of the English Tongue. 

augmented, %t.(Xi. 
A Handbook to the Land Charters nnd Other Saxonic DocumentL 

J4.00. 
Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel (78E-1001 a.d.). E<liu>l 

by Charles Plummer, M.A., on the basis of sii edition byJoHX 

Earle, M.A. 75 cents. 
BARLB (John,) and PLUMHER (Charles). — Two of the Sasta 

Chronicles. A Parallel Revised Text, with Notes, etc. Vol. I. 

Text, Appendices, and Glossary, Svo.. 8*.7S. 

I GAJIELYIT, The Tale Dt. £toei\i^ \S.\N.«,*.tK\,M,A. Claren<U» 

Press Series, itimo. afl ci 
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